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INTRODUCTION 


ANY priests have experienced, at one time or 
| \ another, a dread of being asked by a youthful 
penitent to give advice on what is called the 
question of vocation. They have felt that this delicate 
and complicated matter was reserved for a few chosen 
experts. This unsatisfactory state of things has been 
caused by the mystery and uncertainty in which 
theologians for the past three centuries have enveloped 
the doctrine of priestly vocation; they have taken it 
out of the realm of ordinary dogmatic and moral 
theology and treated it as if it belonged to mystical 
theology. The aim of this book is to restore the 
doctrine of priestly vocation to its proper place in 
theology, so that every priest will be able to deal quickly 
and decisively with those young people who consult 
them on the choice of a state of life. 

The true doctrine of vocation is so straightforward 
and so simple that the question of ‘‘ deciding a boy’s 
vocation”? is reduced to the exercise of prudent 
judgment and sound common sense. All that is 
required in order that a priest may encourage a youth 
to begin his preparation for the priesthood is that he 
be free from canonical impediments and irregularities 
and that he possess such natural and supernatural 
qualities as give a well-founded hope that, after the 
usual period of preparation, he will have acquired 
sufficient knowledge and virtue to fit him for the 
priesthood. 2 
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The doctrine of priestly vocation could be explained 
adequately within the compass of a very small pamphlet, 
but it is extremely doubtful if it would be accepted with 
@ny confidence unless we first succeeded in disproving a 
theory of vocation which has come to be accepted as an 
established doctrine. Most of the present generation of 
priests have been taught to believe that the priestly 
vocation consists essentially in a divine attraction, 
inspiration or invitation which God gives secretly and 
immediately to the soul of every man who is divinely 
called to the priesthood. This false and mischievous 
theory—which in this book we shall call the modern 
theory of priestly vocation—has struck very deep roots, 
indeed, and we find it necessary, before explaining the 
true doctrine, to examine the modern theory in all its 
details with a view to disproving it completely and 
entirely. The earlier chapters, then, will be devoted to 
an analysis and refutation of the modern theory of 
vocation. Subsequently the true doctrine will be 
explained and proved, and the closing chapters will 
explain how the doctrine can be turned to practical 
account in the guidance of youth and in the recruiting 
of priests. 
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or more widely known amongst the laity than 

the necessity of a divine vocation for the 
priesthood. People may be unaware of the existence 
of the irregularities and impediments, but they are quite 
familiar with the obligation not to enter the priesthood 
unless one has been called by God as Aaron was. More- 
over, the other requisites for lawful ordination are for 
the most part of ecclesiastical institution and might be, 
if need were, dispensed from; vocation, on the contrary, 
is of divine establishment, and the Church has no power 
to dispense in it. 

The nature of vocation is also well known. Vocation 
‘s a divine call addressed directly to a man’s soul, 
inviting him by means of a secret divine voice, to enter 
the clerical state. No man may even propose to himself 
to prepare for the priesthood until he has made certain 
that this divine voice is whispering to his soul. No 
bishop may lawfully ordain a man to the priesthood 
untjl he is satisfied that the divine call has been given 
to the aspirant for Orders. Every man coming into this 
world is destined for one state of life. God, speaking 
interiorly to the soul, reveals to each one what state 
has been eternally decreed for him, and the discovery 
of one’s vocation resolves itself into the discovery of 
one’s eternal predestination. 

Young men may be deceived in the conclusion that 
the divine secret voice is whispering in their souls and, 

* consequently, there are certain marks or signs whereby 
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they can know whether the voice which they think they 
perceive is real or illusory. The chief of these signs 
is a certain quasi-mystical and supernatural attraction 
for the priesthood, a strong and permanent inclination, 
a sweet impulse implanted in the soul from the 
beginning, a divine movement which carries the whole 
soul along with it and inclines it to this divine pro- 
fession. It is a secret instinct which tells us that God 
is calling us. The other signs of a divine vocation are 
a good intention and the possession of the natural and 
supernatural gifts which will enable a man to discharge 
properly the sacred duties of the ministry. 

This is the theory of vocation which has been taught 
to ecclesiastical students for many generations; it is the 
theory accepted at least by the older priests of the 
present generation; it is the theory which at this 
moment is accepted almost as a dogma of faith by nine 
out of every ten pious laymen. The theory is based 
on the universal teaching of theological writers from 
Hallier in 1633 to Lehmkuhl in 1910. It was invented 
about the year 1630—hence we are going to call it the 
modern theory—it received its death blow from Pius X 
in 1912. 

The great theologians of the middle ages knew of 
no such theory; they make no reference to vocation as 
a requisite for the priesthood. Saint Thomas, for 
instance, merely requires goodness of life and knowledge 
which corresponds to the functions which clerics are to 
discharge." The Council of Trent, although it made 
the reform of theeclergy one of its principal objects, 
and although.it lays down with the greatest detail the 
conditions required for the lawful reception of every 
Order from tonsure to priesthood,” never once mentions 
vocation as being necessary. After the Council, 
ESTERS OY CES bic OT SET ERTS. “RTP IRENET erie ve 


1 Summ. Theol., suppl., q. 36, aa. 1, 2. 
* Sess. 23, de reform., Chapters 4, 5, 12, 13, 14. 
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St. Charles Borromeo and St. Ignatius distinguished 
themselves by the zeal and energy with which they 
laboured for the establishment of clerical seminaries 
and the proper training of ecclesiastical students; and 


the regulations made by both saints for the admission 


and retention and ordination of students are silent on 
this question of vocation. We have records of eight 
provincial synods which were held in France after the 
close of the Council of Trent, between the years 1581 
and 1594, for the purpose of putting into execution the 
decrees of Trent regarding the establishment of 
seminaries. These synods of bishops entered into great 
detail about the qualities required in students who 
aspired to the priesthood, and not a word do they 
utter about what has since come to be regarded as a 
divinely instituted condition for lawful ordination.’ 
Even by the year 1600 the theory was unknown. 
Becanus, for instance, the celebrated Belgian theologian 
who died in 1624, makes no mention of vocation, 
although he deals extensively with the question of 
Orders. And Becanus was far from being an obscure 
theologian. Saint Vincent de Paul and his first 
disciples used his book in their studies and Hurter 
speaks of him in very eulogious terms.‘ Milhard, a 
theologian who enjoyed a very great vogue amongst 
the french clergy about the year 1620, also treats of 
Ordination and is equally silent on the matter of 
vocation as we now understand the term. Finally, we 
have the testimony of certain writers like Godeau and 
St. Alphonsus, who wonderingly complain that, before 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century, the question 
of vocation was not raised by moral theologians. 
Godeau, an enthusiastic supporter of the modern 
theory, wrote a book entitled Traité des Séminaires 


° Cf. Degert, Histoire des Séminaires Frangais, Vol. II. pp. 358-8. 
Ibid. ; Lahitton, La Vocation Sacerdotale, p. 220. 
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in 1651 or in 1652, in which he says : “In those times 
(i.e., prior to 1628), the doctrine of divine vocation to 
the ecclesiastical state was almost entirely unknown.”’ 
And St. Alphonsus complains that “ since the matter 
is of such grave importance that the eternal salvation 
of the ordinands and of the Christian people depends 
upon it, it is strange that so many moral writers pass 
it by without mention.” ° In one word, the theory 
of vocation, as we know it now, was never mentioned 
by any theological writer, moral or ascetical, before the 
year 1609, and it was not commonly taught before the 
year 1628. The theory was the discovery, or rather 
the invention, of that age, and in the following sections 
we shall endeavour to describe the circumstances which 
called it into being. 


§ 1. THE COUNCIL OF TRENT AND SEMINARIES 


In order to understand how a new theory of this kind 
could be introduced abruptly into the life of the 
Church, it is necessary to remember that it owes its 
origin to the almost hopeless state of the French clergy 
about the year 1600 and to the circumstances in which 
the French seminaries came into being. The theory 
of vocation was a deus ex machina, a last desperate 
effort to save the Church in France from corruption and 
decay. : 

. It is scarcely necessary to state that, before the 
Council of Trent, there were no ecclesiastical seminaries 
as we now understand the term, that is diocesan or 
regional institutions where boys who have an earnest 
desire for the priesthood are admitted at an early age, 
where they receive secular and professional education, 
where they are formed in the priestly virtues and pre- 
pared for ordination. The Church, of course, had not 
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waited till the sixteenth century to make provision for 
the education of clerics. There were the episcopal 
schools, the monastic schools and the colleges attached 
to universities. But these institutions could not hope 
to give young men the training and formation either 
in virtue or in professional knowledge which our 
modern seminaries give. Moreover, by the time of the 
Council of Trent many of these colleges had ceased 
to function, others had fallen into a state of hopeless 
decadence, and others still had been diverted from 
their original purpose. Just before the Council of 
Trent, then, few facilities existed for the professional 
education of clerics and fewer still for their moral 
formation. The consequence was that large numbers 
of half-educated men who for the most part had never 
lived under any sort of ecclesiastical discipline and who, 
too often, knew very little about the essential duties 
of the priesthood, presented themselves year after year 
for ordination. They had not been trained; they had 
secured the minimum of education wherever they 
could; they had lived as they pleased with loose-living 
companions in the lodgings of the university cities, 
free from the restraints of proper supervision.© “ The 
want of adequate control, the interference of lay patrons 
in the appointments to. benefices, the absence of 
seminaries, and the failure of the universities to give 
a proper ecclesiastical training, produced their natural 
effect on a large body of the clergy. Grave charges of 
ignorance, indifference, concubinage and simony were 
not wholly groundless, as the decrees of various councils 

sufficiently testify.”’ ’ 2 
The reform of the clergy was an urgent matter, and a 
commission appointed by Paul III to draft the pro- 
a ee SS eS 


® Degert, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 1-3. 
7 MacCaffrey, Hist. of the Cath. Church from the Renaissance to 
the French Revolution, Vol. I, pp. 45-6. 
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> 
gramme of reforms to be submitted to the Council 
placed it in the forefront of its suggestions. ‘“‘ To the 
evils which they denounced with brutal frankness they 
opposed, as remedies, a series of dispositions of which 
the pivot and centre was ordination. They proposed to 
close the door leading to Orders upon the horde of 
ignorant and vicious clerics who were rushing into the 
sanctuary.’ * The Council of Trent gave long and 
anxious thought to this matter. The Fathers decided to 
reform the clergy by the establishment of ecclesiastical 
seminaries. 

This remedy, so simple and at the same time so 
fundamental, is based on the principle that young 
people in boyhood and early adolescence, unless 
properly guided, are prone to worldly pleasures and are 
liable to contract vicious habits which would make it 
impossible for them to become good priests. Since, on 
the other hand, priests are made, not born, boys of 
average honesty and integrity can, if the proper means 
are adopted, be fashioned into good and worthy priests. 
Let bishops, therefore, says the Council, establish 
colleges which are to be reserved exclusively for the 
upbringing, formation and ecclesiastical training of those 
youths who desire to become priests. The only con- 
ditions prescribed for admission into these colleges are 
that the boys shall have reached the age of twelve, that 
they shall have been born in lawful wedlock, that they 
shall be able to read and write well, and that their 
character and dispositions give reason to hope that they 
will become good priests. Those who are found to be 
refractory and unnianageable or whose morals are evil 
are to be severely punished and, if necessary, expelled 
from the seminary.’ “In the seminaries, such as the 
Council of Trent . . . conceived them, the aspirants 

* Degert, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 3. 

® Sess. 23; de reform., c. 18. 
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for the ecclesiastical state were to live from their tender 
years in a religious atmosphere where, sheltered from 
the world and its baneful influences, they would give 
their masters during the course of their long formation 
all the guarantees of sincerity, perseverance and fitriess 
which would be calculated to satisfy the bishops, who 
would admit them to Orders, concerning their good 
dispositions.’’ ** Such are the provisions of the famous 
decree of which Pallavinci did not hesitate to write a 
century later that it was the most important work of the 
Council.*? It was by means of this simple programme 
that the Council hoped to reform the clergy and, 
through them, to renew the life of the whole Church. 
And this hope of the Council was re-echoed by people, 
priests, bishops and Catholic rulers. If this programme 
had been carried out in France we should never have 
heard a word about the theory of vocation with which 
we are now so familiar. 


§ 2. DIFFICULTIES IN FRANCE 


The decree of the Council of Trent was hailed with 
delight in France. The Assembly of the clergy held in 
1573—the first Assembly after the Council—addressed a 
memorial to the king commending to him the decree 
for the erection of seminaries as one of the necessary 
institutions for the welfare of the Church. The king 
received the memorial favourably and made provision 
for the support of the projected seminaries. The 
Assembly held at Melun in 1579 again dwelt on the 
necessity of establishing the seminaries immediately, 
and went so far as to propose the broad outline of a 
horarium and curriculum which could be used as a basis 
by the individual bishops according to circumstances. 


10 Degert, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 361. 
11 Hist. of the Council of Trent, |. xxi, c. viii, 3. 


12 Degert, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 46-7. 
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This action of the Assembly evoked from the king the 
Edict of Melun (1580), which enjoined upon the bishops 
the holding of provincial synods in the near future, and 
theese synods were, among other things, to provide for 
‘ the establishment of seminaries and schools according 
to the sacred decrees’’ (of Trent). The synods were 
held. Between 1581 and 1594, eight provincial 
councils met, and every one of them agreed that it was 
necessary to proceed immediately to the establishment 
of seminaries.* In all these enactments the bishops and 
the clergy had only one object in view—to found 
seminaries which would correspond exactly with the 
mind of the Council of Trent.” 

The declarations and decisions of the councils show 
that, all over France, the bishops were convinced that 
they were bound in conscience to proceed as soon as 
possible to the foundation of the seminaries; and the 
detailed drafts of rules and regulations which were to 
govern the seminaries and to regulate the studies and 
devotions of the students seemed to be the prelude to 
the immediate establishment of these institutions.” 

The bishops, however, with the best of good will, 
were quite unable to bring their decisions to a successful 
issue. Between the years 1564 and 1620 about twenty- 
five seminaries were founded in France. These 
seminaries were regulated strictly in accordance with the 
mind of the Council of Trent. Boys were admitted at 
ages varying from twelve to eighteen, and were trained 
till they were ready for ordination.** But twenty-five 
seminaries was a small number. There should have 
been about one hundred, and even the twenty-five did 
not succeed. Twenty years after their foundation, only 


18 Thid., pp. 48-52. 
14 Ibid., p. 55. 
16 Thid., p. 57. 
18 IDid., p. 94. 
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six remained,” and by the year 1620 practically all of 
them had passed out of existence. “ The reception 
which had been accorded to the decree Cum adolescen- 
tium aetas by eight provincial councils had at one time 
aroused the most sanguine hopes. And yet, half a 
century later it was with difficulty that one could find in 
France five or six seminaries which conformed to the 
enactments of the Council. And such seminaries ! 
They were for the most part annexed to colleges, and 
there was not one of them which could guarantee its 
diocese to provide even the minimum number of priests 
which was indispensable for its needs.” * 

It is not difficult to understand either the omission to 
found more than twenty-five seminaries or the extinc- 
tion of even this small number. Between 1562 and 
1587 the country was torn by continuous civil war. 
Historians count six such wars in the period. The 
Protestants, who were struggling for supremacy in 
France, stopped short at no atrocity where Catholics, 
and especially priests, were concerned. Pillage and 
burnings marked their passage everywhere. In 1579, in 
the diocese of Aire, they mutilated thirteen priests, 
massacred eighty-five and destroyed two hundred and 
twenty-six churches.” It is not difficult to understand 
the action of the Bishop of Sarlat, for instance, who 
disbanded the masters and pupils of his seminary whilst 
he prayed for the day when peace would be restored so 
that he could re-establish his college.”” To add to the 
misfortunes of the country, ecclesiastical discipline had 
reached a very low ebb. In 1579 twenty-eight episcopal 
sees were vacant. Of the “‘ thirty-five dioceses in 
Languedoc and Guyenne beyond the Garonne, what 
5 8 ah le oe 


17 Tbid., p. 96. 
18 Tbid., p. 101. 
19 Thid., p. 102. 
20 Ibid., p. 102. : 
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between the non-residence of some bishops and the 
feebleness of others . . . the holy chrism has not been 
blessed this year, so that it has been necessary and is 
necessary to go every day to beg some from across the 
fountains in Spain.’ ** In addition to all this, there 
was the League and the rupture with Rome caused by 
the accession of Henri IV. The prevalence of such 
laxity and confusion and the almost total absence of any 


provision for the education and training of young * 


ecclesiastics produced their inevitable results. The 
papal legate who visited France in 1595, after the 
reconciliation of Henri IV with Rome, gives a gloomy 
picture of the spectacle which met his eyes. ‘‘ Of one 
hundred and forty dioceses,”’ he says, ‘‘ only forty-three 
have bishops, and amongst these there are not many 
intelligent men. They are very negligent in the matter 
of ordinations and, as a result, there are many priests 
who are ignorant and many who are given to begging. 
There are many, too, without titles, and many receive 
Orders at too early an age and without preparation.”’ ™” 

When peace was restored it might be expected that 
the bishops would once more turn their attention to 
the question of the seminaries. They did not do so, 
at least directly. They considered that their first duty 
was to establish ordinary colleges to provide for the 
secular and religious education of the youth of the 
country. They hoped, too, that these colleges would, 
for the time at all events, partially fill the réle of proper 
seminaries. For they were entrusted to religious bodies 
like the Jesuits, Barnabites, Oratorians and others; and, 
besides, there were in many of the colleges courses of 
theology destined for young clerics who were aspiring 
to the priesthood. The bishops certainly placed a good 
deal of reliance, far too much reliance as the event 

*1 Tbid., p. 103. 

22 Tbid., p. 104. 
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proved, on the power of these colleges to form young 
men for the priesthood. They regarded them, if not as 
seminaries, at least as being the next best thing—ad 
instar seminariorum, as the Synod of Bruges described 
them.” In addition to the colleges, courses in theology 
were provided in certain religious houses and, in some 
places, secular priests conducted academies in which 
theology was taught. 

Without in any way disparaging the services rendered 
by these colleges to the cause of ecclesiastical education, 
‘it is necessary to recognise that, no matter what were 
the benefits of these courses and of the colleges, they 
were scarcely in a position to ensure for the clergy the 
moral formation required by the Council of Trent. A 
few students, it is true, lived in communities at 
Bordeaux, Rouen, Rheims and Pont-a-Mousson; but 
the great majority of the clerical students who studied 
at the colleges lodged at private houses or wherever 
their means permitted. Left completely to themselves, 
without supervision and without any regular exercises, 
marked off from their fellows merely by an almost 
undistinguishable tonsure, these clerics lived the same 
kind of life as the other students, and too often shared 
their worldly tastes and dissipated morals. Even when 
their vocation resisted all these perilous contacts, they 
approached Holy Orders very often without those 
proven virtues and habits of piety which the Council 
of Trent hoped to ensure by long practice. Further- 
more, there was no provision in the speculative studies 
of the colleges and the faculties for the instruction of 
the students in the priestly functior’s or in the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. Such an education was very 
far removed from that which the Council had required 
for priests.” ** ‘‘ At that time there were no seminaries 


a3 Tbid., p. 105. 
44 Ibid., p. 111. 
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in France, so that candidates for the priesthood were 
ordained on the completion of their university course 
without any special training for their sacred office.” ”° 
Young men, for motives which often were not the very 
best, chose, or were compelled by their families to 
choose, the priesthood as a means of livelihood. That 
done, they cast about for a college or university at which 
they might, by attending some lectures, acquire the 
necessary minimum of speculative theology, and, when 
they thought they had given sufficient time to study, 
they presented themselves to some bishop for ordination. 

This condition of things soon produced the inevitable 
results. The sanctuary was invaded by an army of 
young men, very many of them totally unworthy. The 
“Church was groaning beneath her weary burden of 
clerics.”” ** Hallier, to whose work we shall have 
Occasion to refer again, gives a gloomy account of the 
state of things which obtained about the year 1635. 
“Very many,” he writes, “‘ select the ecclesiastical state 
in order to foster their intemperance and to provide for 
their slothfulness and love of ease.’ 2” ‘‘ We must 
consider as gravely reprehensible and guilty of gross 
impiety those who from human motives have an 
ambition for the ecclesiastical ministry for which they 
know themselves to be altogether unfitted. And the 
same applies to those parents who, if they have stupid 
and uncultured children, destine them for the holy altar 
and so contrive that against their own will those children 
are enrolled in the sacred ranks of the Cerey;.. + at 
is a fatal thing for the Church and for its safety and 
honour if, in ordaining priests and ministers of the holy 
altar, learning, piety, knowledge of ecclesiastical func- 


*° MacCaffrey, op. cit., p. 230. 
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tions, the study of discipline and progress therein are 
not at all considered. Away with those examiners who 
immediately judge a man to be worthy of ordination if 
he mutter two or three words in Latin, and who consider 
him quite accomplished if he chatters something about 
the Roman consuls or praetors, although he is silent 
when questioned about the mysteries of the Christian 
religion.” ** He warns bishops and examiners of 
ordinands to take care to prevent personation: 
‘‘ Bishops in olden times were not so easily deceived by 
this form of deceit. They promoted to Orders only 
those who were known to them... . but nowadays, 
bishops fall more easily into that trap, because they 
impose hands on those who are unknown to them.” *° 

This last statement will seem almost incredible to us 
who can scarcely imagine a state of things in which 
young men would be ordained without having first Sone 
through the seminary course. It must be repeated that, 
at the time of which we write, there were no seminaries, 
and students presented themselves for ordination when 
they decided that they were ready for it. We may 
read in Hallier *? the decrees of synods ordering those 
who wish to be ordained to present themselves at the 
bishop’s palace the day before ordination to be 
“ recognised’ and to be instructed in the duties 
attached to the Order which they are about to receive. 
Desert ” states that the Bishop of Comminges, who had 
a great reputation for piety, required the ordinands of 
his diocese to reserve the afternoon of the eve of 
ordination for calm preparation for a general confession, 
and in the course of that evening the bishop “ sent his 
principal officials to visit the houses in which the 


29 Thid., col. 339. 

30 Tbid., coll. 346-7. 

31 Thid., coll. 354-7. 
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ordinands were lodged. If any of them were discovered 
engaged at play or in debauch, as too often happens in 
places where this strict discipline is not observed, the 
culprits were to be sent back for this time.” 

Another very grave evil which has a close connection 
with our subject consisted in the practices which 
obtained in the seeking’ of benefices and ecclesiastical 
dignities and the collation of them. “ Is it necessary to 
recall here,’’ writes Degert,** ‘“‘ that in the French 
aristocracy the convenances and family interest too 
often decided the vocation of children. They were, 
as Bossuet says, immolated to the interests of the 
family. Bourdaloue could exclaim from his pulpit that 
‘ scarcely is a child born when the Church is designated 
as his share and the words of Isaias, although in quite 
a different sense, can be applied to such a child—from 
his mother’s womb he is destined for the altar—not by 
a divine but by a human vocation. Ab utero vocavit 
me! ... One might say that the abuse has become 
a law.’ 

“So much had the abuse become a law that even 
parents who were most imbued with the Christian spirit 
had no scruple about it! Witness Philippe de Gondi, 
the future religious of the Oratory, who was not pre- 
vented by the duels and intrigues of his son Paul from 
making every effort to force into the Church that same 
son, who possessed probably the least ecclesiastical soul 
in the world. It was Philippe’s great love for his eldest 
son and the prospect of the Archbishopric of Paris, 
which was held by his house, which brought about this 
result. 

“At other times a son of a noble family is devoted 
to the Church for the sole reason that he is not the first 
born. ‘This younger son,’ says Bourdaloue again, 
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‘has not the advantage of being the eldest. He is 
offered to God without any inquiry as to whether God 
asks him or even accepts him. The fact that he is the 
junior of the house is quite sufficient to make it certain® 
that he is called to discharge the onerous duties of a 
pastor of souls.’ The eldest son himself is treated as a 
cadet, that is to say, he is relegated to the ecclesiastical 
state, if he is deficient in those qualities which are 
necessary to sustain the glory of his name... . Worse 
still, ‘ if a family numbers among its members a stupid 
boy, a simpleton or a giddy creature, they say at once 
that he must be sent for the Church.’ 

‘“* Again, some vocations were inspired by completely 
selfish calculations. When young men first knocked at 
the door of the sanctuary they had their gaze fixed on a 
rich and brilliant benefice. This was sometimes con- 
ferred before the reception of Orders, and when this 
was done the young man was under an obligation to 
receive the Orders subsequently, and the desire to retain 
the benefice was the sole motive which led the young 
beneficiary into the clerical state. 

‘“We may be permitted to refer, in this connection, 
to the ludicrous story told by the Abbé de Choisy. 
Daniel de Cosnac had just obtained the bishopric of 
Valence from Mazarin (the Prime Minister), thanks to 
the influence of the Prince and Princess de Conti. He 
had ‘ho sooner thanked the Minister than he sought 
out the Archbishop of Paris. ‘ Monseigneur,’’ said he 
to the Archbishop, ‘ the king has made me a bishop, 
but it is first necessary for me to be ordained a priest.’ 
‘Whenever you please,’ replied the Archbishop. “Oh! 
but that is not all,’ responded the new Bishop of 
Valence, ‘ might I venture to beg of you to confer 
deaconship on me also?’ ‘I shall gladly do so, indeed,’ 
returned the Archbishop. ‘ Monseigneur,’ interrupted 
the Bishop Elect, ‘I fear you will not be rid of me 
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by granting me these two favours; I shall have to 
request sub-deaconship from you as well as the priest- 
hood and the diaconate.’ ‘In God’s name, man,’ said 
ethe Archbishop testily, ‘ make haste to tell me that you 
have received Tonsure, so that I may be assured that 
you are not about to tell me that you have not received 
any of the sacraments, and that I shall have to begin by 


baptising you.’ ” 


§ 3. ORDINATION RETREATS.—THE SEMINARIES ARE 
FOUNDED 


This state of things could not continue. The 
consciences of good men revolted against it, and 
gradually a movement in favour of reform began to 
make itself felt. Many remedies were proposed, but 
the crucial moment came when St. Vincent de Paul 
was consulted by the Bishop of Beauvais as to the best 
means of remedying the irregularities which existed 
amongst his clergy and of making the priests of his 
diocese what they ought to be. The saint replied that 
he must go to the root of the evil. The old priests 
cannot be reformed; the only hope lies in forming good 
priests for the future. The way to do this was first to 
refuse to admit to ordination any candidate who had 
not the qualities and accomplishments required in a 
good priest; and secondly, to make some attempt to 
imbue the candidates with the ecclesiastical spirit and 
to fit them for the proper discharge of their sacred 
duties. : 

This sage counsel made a deep impression on the 
Bishop, and in that same year, 1628, he decreed that 
aspirants to Orders must spend some days before 
ordination in the Bishop’s house, where they will 
““ perform certain exercises calculated to inform them 
of the things they ought to know and of the virtues 
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which they ought to practise.’ ** And at the next 
ordination held at Beauvais, in September, 1628, the 
Bishop himself opened the Exercises, which were con- 
tinued by St. Vincent de Paul and two doctors of the 
Paris faculty. It is useful to understand from the outset 
the nature and the purpose of these Exercises. A 
description of the first Exercises held at Beauvais in 
September, 1628, will serve our purpose quite well. 
On that first occasion, the Exercises lasted for eight 
days. Each day two lectures, each of an hour’s duration, 
were given by a priest—one in the morning and one in 
the evening. The morning lectures dealt with the 
principal points of theology, such as censures and 
excommunications, the sacraments of Penance, the 
Eucharist, Confirmation, Matrimony and Extreme 
Unction. The evening lectures were devoted to an 
explanation of mental prayer, vocation, the virtues and 
the qualities which should be found in clerics and 
priests. Between these two more or less formal 
lectures, conferences of small groups of exercitants were 
held, in which a priest drew the attention of the students 
to the principal points of the lectures; and during the 
rest of the time the exercitants had practices in the 
ceremonies or lessons in the recitation of the divine 
office.** It is obvious, then, how widely these Exercises 
differ from what we now know as ordination retreats. 
They were really an abridgment of the whole seminary 
course. They were an attempt to compress into a few 
days the long course of education and formation which 
the seminaries were intended to give. It was a small 
beginning; but, at any rate, the Exercises were a 
decided improvement on the state of things which they 
were intended to remedy, when the ordinands appeared 
before the bishop on the evening before ordination 
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without having been obliged to make any special 
preparation. 

The Exercises soon began to show results, and very 
soon they were extended. They were introduced into 
Paris in 1631, and the time allotted to them was fifteen 
days. Saint Vincent housed the exercitants in his 
Collége des Bons-Enfants and afterwards at Saint- 
Lazare. Hallier lectured twice a day at the Collége 
des Bons-Enfants. From Saint-Lazare this practice of 
the Exercises soon spread to many dioceses of France, 
and very soon, at the request of the bishops, the 
Oratorians and other religious bodies were engaged in 
conducting them. 

The Exercises were only the first step on the road to 
reform. ‘‘ The soul of a priest cannot be formed in 
ten days. Even though the Exercises rendered some 
of the services expected from seminaries, it could not 
be hoped that they would take their places for good and 
all. No one could suppose that the command of the 
Council of Trent was fulfilled by the foundation of 
the Exercises or that the bishops were justified in 
considering themselves dispensed from establishing 
seminaries.” ** The force of this difficulty was soon 
felt by the bishops and, about the year 1640, the 
Exercises had developed into what are known as the 
““ seminaries ’’ of Ordinands. These are nothing more 
than an extension and prolongation of the Exercises. 
Instead of arriving eight or ten days before ordination, 
candidates were obliged to spend three months before 
the reception of each Order in a house or college where 
they received lectures and instructions in theology, 
liturgy and ascetical theology. These ‘‘ seminaries ”’ 
were open only during a period of three months pre- 
ceding each ordination. They differed from the 
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Exercises only in point of duration and in the extent of 
the matters treated in the lectures. They did not offer 
anything like a proper course of education or spiritual 
formation. Like the Exercises, they were better than 
nothing, and the best that teachers could do was to 
make the most of the short time at their disposal.*’ 
The seminaries of France developed gradually out of 
the “seminaries’’ of Ordinands. With this develop- 
ment we have nothing to do here. Our purpose is to 
show that the theory of vocation first saw the light in 


the houses of the Exercises and in the seminaries of the 
Ordinands. 


§4. THE THEORY OF VOCATION APPEARS 


The only effective remedy for the evils we have 
described was the establishment of seminaries such as 
the Council of Trent ordered. The Fathers of the 
Council were faced, throughout the whole Church, 
with the same problem as confronted the French bishops 
about the year 1600. And the remedy proposed was 
the foundation of seminaries. The admission of 
ordinarily good and promising boys into the seminaries, 
the long course of education and formation to piety, 
the observation exercised by the masters, the expulsion 
of those who did not yield to the training, all gave as 
satisfactory a guarantee of suitability for the priesthood 
as sould be reasonably expected. 

Now the zealous founders of the Exercises and of the 
*“ seminaries ’’ of the Ordinands found themselves con- 
fronted by the two classes of evils which we have 
mentioned, namely, the manner of seeking and con- 
ferring benefices and the general laxity of the clergy. 
There were only two regular methods of dealing with 


these evils—the authority of the bishops and the estab- 
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lishment of seminaries such as the Council of Trent 
proposed. But neither of these methods was available. 
There were no seminaries, and the authority of the 
beshops ‘‘ was very often held in check by powerful 
human influences.” ** The task of reform seemed a 
hopeless one, but the reformers did not despair. If 
the ordinary means were not available, they determined 
that some extraordinary means must be sought, and very 
soon they seized upon an idea suggested by the fourth 
verse of the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
““ Neither doth any man take the honour to himself, 
but he that is called by God, as Aaron was.’’ The 
preceding ages, of course, knew that there must be a 
divine call to the priesthood; but they also knew that 
this divine call was given by the bishop who ordained or 
who authorised the ordination of a student. The 
reformers of the seventeenth century were not satisfied 
with this kind of a divine call. It was not sufficiently 
divine for their purposes and, accordingly, they gave 
an altogether new meaning to this call or vocation. 
They taught that it must be given directly and 
immediately and secretly by God Himself to the soul 
of every man who is destined for the priesthood. This 
seemed to be the only way of keeping the door of the 
sanctuary closed against the horde of unworthy men 
who sought admission. ‘‘ In order to erect a stronger 
dam (than the authority of the bishops) they appealed 
to heaven itself and, against the rising tide of can- 
didates, they raised on high this truth that to receive 
ordination lawfully one must have been called by God. 
An undeniable truth! The preceding ages had not 
been ignorant of it; they knew that the divine call is 
the call given by the bishop. But as something more 
was, at the time, required, they had recourse to new 
chica siinenanetite hintaan paiamaaieaieenae 
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signs of vocation, and they demanded that the subject 
for ordination should bear in himself the impress of 
these signs. And so it happened that in addition to 
right intention .. . they required an inclination emanat- 
ing from God, and to this inclination in particular they 
gave the name of vocation.’ *® ‘*‘ The theory of 
vocation was from the beginning a reaction against the 
usages of France.’’ “*° 

It is quite easy to understand what happened; and 
it is not difficult to sympathise with those zealous men 
in their desperate plight. Young men presented them- 
selves at the ‘‘ seminaries’? a few months before 
ordination. They had spent the years of adolescence 
where they pleased and with what boon companions 
they would. Frequent moral lapses or even habits 
which were far from what the ecclesiastical state 
demanded were to be expected, and the priests in charge 
of the seminaries were obliged to attempt to give in a 
few months a training, a formation—often a trans- 
formation—for which the Council of Trent had assigned 
ten or twelve years. The superiors were driven by this 
fact to concentrate all their energies on the investigation 
of vocation. They studied the question from every 
angle; they composed books about it in all the 
** seminaries ’’; they submitted the aspirants to a most 
rigorous examination regarding their past lives and their 
present dispositions. Above all, they sought for signs 
that God had whispered His call to the soul of the 
young man who was seeking ordination. 


§5. LITERARY BEGINNINGS OF THE THEORY 


We have stated repeatedly that the modern theory of 
vocation had its beginning in the Exercises and the 
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““ seminaries ’’ of the ordinands. We shall devote the 
present section to proving this assertion. Our proof 
will be a description of the documents in which reference 
ie first made to the theory. The very first reference to 
vocation, as we understand the term, is by the well- 
known ascetical writer, du Pont, a Jesuit who, in 1609, 
published a work in Spain in which he devotes much 
space to the question of vocation. In 1613, this work 
was translated into French, but his ideas on vocation 
do not seem to have met with a favourable reception. 
Becanus and Milhard, for instance, pay no attention to 
his theory in the works which they composed just about 
that time.** No! It is in connection with the work 
of the ordination Exercises that we find the theory first 
seriously proclaimed, and all the early works on the 
subject were written by conductors of the Exercises. 
The very earliest reference we can find is in the Letters 
and Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, and the theory 
is mentioned with a view to the lectures to be given at 
the first Exercises in 1628. ‘‘ On the second day (of the 
Exercises), writes the Saint, ‘‘ the lecturer will treat 
of the vocation to the ecclesiastical state and he will 
impress upon the ordinands the necessity of having been 
called by God before they present themselves for Orders. 
He will explain to them in what this vocation consists, 
what are its marks and what the means by which they 
may correspond with it.” “ This statement refers to 
the Exercises held in 1628, and from this year we may 
date the origin of the theory of vocation which came 
to be universally, received by ascetical and moral 
theologians till it was challenged and disproved by 
Lahitton in 1909. 

We have just stated that all the treatises dealing with 
the theory of vocation were written by men who con- 
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ducted the Exercises or who ruled the ‘‘ seminaries ”’ 
of the ordinands. The first treatise on the subject was 
written by Hallier who, in 1631, lectured twice a day 
at the Exercises in Paris and who, in 1633, published 
the subject matter of his lectures in a work entitled, 
Monita ad Ordinandes et Ordinatos. Three years later 
he incorporated this treatise in his larger and better- 
known work, De Sacris Electionibus et Ordinationibus. 
This work is most accessible in Migne’s Theologiae 
Cursus Completus, Volume XXIV. 

The kernel of Hallier’s thesis is that it is gravely 
unlawful for any man to receive Orders unless he has 
been called to them by God; and God gives this call 
by means of a secret voice whereby He speaks to the 
soul of the aspirant and bids him enter the clerical state. 
‘“Tt is therefore congruous,” he writes, “‘ that no one 
should be admitted to sacred Orders whom God has not 
invited to the ministry at least by a secret voice.” “ 
He immediately raises the question how can anyone 
know that this secret divine voice is whispering to him, 
and he answers that there are three signs by which it 
can be known—namely, purity of life, purity of intention 
and the absence in seeking ordination of unworthy 
means and deceitful wiles.** He explains the position 
of the bishop in giving the call to the priesthood by 
saying that he has divine authority to investigate the 
signs of vocation and to pronounce on their Senuineness. 
TRe bishop’s verdict, given after a very searching 
examination, is an authoritative declaratory sentence 
that the candidate has the recognised signs of vocation 
and therefore that the vocation dr secret voice itself 
exists. ‘© You should,” he writes, “ consider- it no 
trivial proof of a divine vocation if you are bidden to 
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the priesthood by an ecclesiastical prelate or by the 
canonical election of a college without any canvassing 
on your part, and if you are judged suitable for the 
priesthood by examiners who are good and learned men 
Without any  self-commendation or deceit. Their 
judgment can elevate the lowly opinion which you 
should have of yourself so that you, who modestly 
judged yourself to be unequal to this burden, may, on 
their testimony, decide that you are not unfitted for it. 
It is best, if I mistake not, and most fitting that you 
should be guided by the word of the bishop and of the 
examiners as by a divine oracle.” “ Several hundred 
pages later he returns to the part played by the bishop 
in the matter of vocation. Under the caption 
De Ritibus Sacrae Ordinationis he has an article headed 
De Vocatione Ordinandorum. It deals with the rubric 
which prescribes that the name of each ordinand be 
called out in a loud voice by the archdeacon. ‘“ This 
public vocation,” he says, “‘ signifies that the ministers 
of the evangelical law must be called as Aaron was; 
that they must not undertake the ministry by their own 
will, but that they must be selected and invited thereto 
by the divine authority of the pontiff who in creating 
them clerics must be regarded as the interpreter of the 
divine will.’ ** This passage harmonises very well with 
what he has already taught about the position of the 
bishop in giving vocation. He merely examines the 
signs of the divine secret voice and, having found them 
genuine, invites the aspirant to proceed to ordination. 
There is, however, the faintest suspicion that Hallier 
may have been thinking, when he wrote the passage just 
quoted, of the ancient concept of the Church which 
placed vocation in the episcopal call. This is not by 
any means clear; but, in any event, we must not expect 
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too much consistency in a writer who is inventing a new 
doctrine, and who has not had sufficient time to develop 
all its details. The task of reconciling the irreconcilable 
was reserved for theologians of a much later date. 2 

Hallier develops an elaborate scriptural proof for his 
novel theory. We need not dwell on it, as we shall 
have to discuss it fully later. But, no matter what 
proofs he seeks, it is very evident from reading his book 
that the theory was suggested to him by the spectacle 
of ecclesiastical morality which met his gaze. ‘‘I do 
not write like this,’’ he says, “‘ to deter anyone from 
the priesthood. My anxiety is to warn all against 
approaching this great dignity without thought and 
consultation. . . . Let no one, then, blame me if I 
judge it proper to warn aspirants to the ecclesiastical 
state about such things as are calculated to terrify them 
from embracing that state.’ “” ‘‘ Why,” he writes again, 
“do I take such scrupulous pains to expose and con- 
demn the various kinds of vicious intentions with which 
one may receive Orders without seeming to do wrong? 
My reason is that the depravity of our times is so great 
that it is not necessary for evil to disguise itself in the 
garb of virtue. . . . Crime is openly accorded the 
respect due only to virtue.’ “ 

The second writer on the subject, in order of time, is 
Bourgoing, who published his Institutio Spiritualis 
Ordinandorum in 1639. This writer, like all the others, 
was engaged in the work of the Exercises, and his book 
is an exposé of the system followed by the Oratorians.** 

Godeau, who also was engaged in giving the lectures 
at the Exercises in the ‘‘ seminaries ’” of the ordinands, 
published his lectures in 1651, under the title Discours 
de la Tonsure Ecclésiastique, which, in the same year 
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or in the next, he elaborated into two other books, the 
Discours de la Vocation Ecclésiastique and the Discours 
sur les Ordres Sacrés. These works show very clearly 
ethat the new theory of vocation formed the ;rincipal 
part of the lectures in these ‘‘ seminaries,’’ which were 
well established just at this time. They make it clear 
also that the great preoccupation of the preachers of the 
Exercises was to convince the young clerics of the | 
necessity of a true divine vocation. The first part of 
the treatises of Godeau establishes the necessity of 
vocation by scriptural and patristic proofs, while the 
second portion is devoted to an explanation of the nine 
signs or marks of vocation. Amongst these signs he 
includes the ordinary conditions of canonical suitability, 
such as freedom from impediments and irregularities, 
physical and intellectual fitness, sufficient knowledée, 
purity of life and right intention. But Godeau intro- 
duces for the first time a new element into the theory of 
vocation—an element hitherto unknown, but which 
when once mentioned gradually became predominant 
as a sign of divine vocation. This mark was no other 
than a certain supernatural attraction by which a young 
man feels himself carried along towards the priesthood. 
The attraction consists in this, that the subject “ feels 
himself from day to day in the depths of his soul more 
strongly inclined to the ecclesiastical profession; feels 
himself quite suddenly set free from the uneasiness and 
irresolution by which he had been previously tormented 
and that not by any idea of his own worthiness but by 
a sweet acquiescence in the will of God and by the 
efficacy of his interior voice.’ This attraction will 
demand our attention again. It became the principal 
mark of vocation. ‘‘ It became more and more general, 
and ultimately became predominant. The other marks 
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of vocation grew pale beside it; it became more and 
more the equivalent of a revelation.” ” 

The Sulpician theory of vocation is to be found in the 
Traité des Saints Ordres, by M. Olier, the founder of, 
the Congregation. The work was published only in 
1675; but as Olier died in 1657, and as his Institute was 
founded in 1642, for the purpose of securing a good 
education and training for the clergy, we may safely 
date the work at about 1650. Olier retains the theory 
of vocation, giving four marks of it, namely, purity of 
life, detachment from the world, fitness for the duties 
of the ministry and the mysterious attraction or inclina- 
tion mentioned by Godeau. Attraction for him is an 
inclination for the ecclesiastical state which must be 
strong, calm and disinterested. It is a ‘‘ divine move- 
ment which carries away the whole soul and inclines it 
to this divine profession, not in a _ sentimental, 
impetuous, wavering manner, but in a_ sovereign, 
authoritative manner which is fundamentally im- 
movable.” * It will be observed that already this note 
of attraction is being demanded with great certainty and 
precision. 

Another community devoted to the Exercises—that 
of St. Nicholas de Chardonnet—produced its own 
manual on vocation, a manual which had a great in- 
fluence in popularising the doctrine amongst priests and 
students. In 1653 Matthieu Beuvelet published his book 
of Meditations, in which he devotes a good deal of 
attention to the “‘ marks of a true and lawful vocation.”’ 
Beuvelet’s theory is disappointing. It is contradictory. 
In the beginning of a passage, he writes: “‘ Consider 
that among the ordinary marks of vocation the prin- 
cipal is that which we see to have been invariably 
observed in the Church, namely, that one must be 
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called by one’s own bishop not on account of interest 
or carnal affection, but in view of one’s merits and the 
necessity or utility of the Church. ... The bishop is 
the external voice, the interpreter employed by God 
to make His designs known to us. This is the practice 
which was employed for a very long time; this was 
the practice which the Council of Trent wished to 
restore when it instituted the seminaries.” So far, 
Beuvelet teaches apparently that the only call necessary 
for lawful ordination is the canonical call of the bishop. 
But in the lacuna which we have indicated above he 
inserts these extraordinary words: ‘‘ But the bishop 
who calls does not give us the vocation. His call pre- 
supposes its existence in the same way as the decree of 
the court does not give me a right to property, but 
merely interprets the right which I already had to that 
property, and declares that it belongs to me.” ® 

Beuvelet mentions the traditional view of vocation, 
does not wish to discard it altogether, and concludes by 
making the episcopal call merely “‘ the first and prin- 
cipal mark of vocation.” He favours the new theory. 
“Since the practice of giving the episcopal call has 
not been observed for several centuries ” (!) he feels 
obliged to fall back upon certain other signs by which 
one can know with probability that one has been called 


by God to the priesthood. And the first of these signs ‘ 


is, once more, the attraction—“ an inclination which 
God gives to certain persons from their earliest years.”’ ™ 
His other signs are merely good intention and canonical 
suitability. : 

A few years after Beuvelet’s book appeared, 
M. Tronson, a Sulpician, published his Regulae 
Clericorum Breviores and Examens Particuliers. He 
modified the teachings of M. Olier, the founder of his 

*? Lahitton, op. cit., pp. Pe ts op. cit., Vol. II, p. 371. 
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Institute. The teaching of Tronson is interesting, for 
this reason, that while he is obviously ill at ease about 
jettisoning the traditional episcopal call to the priest- 
hood, still he cannot free himself from the influence ofs 
the new theory, with the result that he is always thinking 
in acircle. ‘‘ The other marks of vocation,’ he writes, 
“may prove deceptive. We see people who have 


.@ great inclination for the ecclesiastical state and 


@ perfect aptitude for the worthy discharge of all its 
functions who, for all that, are not called and who are 
attracted by God to other professions. But the call of 
the bishop never fails, and the Church has always re- 
garded it as the most certain mark of vocation.’’ The 
call of the bishop is the best sign of a true vocation, 
because it gives us an assurance of the existence of the 
other marks. And it is in his,endeavour to explain why 
the bishop’s call is so certain that he entangles himself. 
“* Consider,”’ he says, ‘‘ that in order that the call of the 
superior be a sure mark of vocation, it is necessary, 
first, that he call you on his own initiative and not as a 
result of human respect and without any view to family 
interest; that he call you because you have been 
(already) called to this state . . . secondly, it is necessary 
that he knows you, because if you conceal your dis- 
positions from him, if you do not completely open your 
“heart to him, if you do not lay bare your whole con- 
science before him, so that he can know the tenor of 
your past conduct and your present dispositions, he is 
not in a position to discern what God demands of you.”’ 
His position, then, is that men are called to the priest- 
hood directly by God; the divine call exists in the soul 
of everyone who ought to bea priest. But the difficulty 
is to discover the existence of the call. It betrays its 
existence by attraction and by fitness for the clerical 
state. Attractions and fitness, however, are not a 


» decisive test of vocation. One must have the call of the 
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bishop. And then begins the fallacy. This episcopal 
call is of no use unless the bishop or his representative 
submits the attractions and the aptitudes to a minute 
e€xamination and pronounces them good. The call of 
the bishop is merely a verification of the existence of the 
attraction and fitness of which Tronson had just said 
that they may be deceptive signs of vocation. Lahitton 
sums up Tronson’s teaching in two propositions : 

(1) “‘ Aptitude and attraction give no more than a 
presumption of divine vocation. The call of the bishop 
is the decisive sign which guarantees all the others. 

(2) ““On the other hand, this call of the bishop 
derives all its value from the bishop’s examination of 
the aptitudes and attractions.”’ °° 

We shall be satisfied with one other authority from 
the early period in the history of the theory of vocation. 
Massillon, the preacher of the Exercises in St. Magloire 
(1697) dwells also on the theory of vocation. His par- 
ticular contribution to it is that every man born into 
this world is eternally predestined to enter a certain and 
determined state of life. This state has been decided 
for him from eternity, and outside that state he has very 
little hope of saving his soul. ‘‘ It belongs to God alone 
to call us to the state in which He has prepared for us 
the means of salvation according to His eternal plans. 
. . . We may not dispose of ourselves... . It is 
established that before we were born, the Lord had 
traced for each of us the plan of our destinies and, so 
to say, the road of our eternities, and amongst the 
multiplicity of ways which form the various conditions 
of society there is only one way which is ours and by 
which God has wished to lead us to salvation. . . . The 
choice of a state of life (fixed by God from eternity) is 
for us the only way of salvation which God has prepared 
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for us.... It is the only way of salvation for us. In 


e order to obtain the graces of any state it is necessary 


that God Himself call us to that state.” © 

We may now summarise the progress made by thee 
new theory of vocation. By the year 1650 it had—if we 
except the question of supernatural attraction—come 
into possession of all its elements. Subsequent ages 


- merely systematised and clarified it and tried to 


reconcile opposing tenets. The theory, at the stage 
which we have now reached, may be summed up in the 
following propositions : 
(1) A divine vocation is gravely obligatory for the 
reception of Orders. 
(2) This vocation is an invitation or call given by 
God secretly to the soul of every man whom 
He has eternally destined for the priesthood. 
(3) As the divine call is not directly perceptible, it is 
necessary to suppose that God will make its 
existence known by certain signs. These signs 
are sanctity of life, purity of intention, sufficient 
knowledge and aptitude for the worthy dis- 
charge of the functions of the ministry—in a 
word, the signs are the conditions which the 
Church requires in aspirants to Orders. 
(4) The réle of the bishop is to investigate and 
explore the divine will with regard to each 
» candidate. This he does by a close examination 
of the signs or marks of vocation. That done, 
he is competent to certify whether or not God 
has eternally called the ygung man to the 
clerical state. The bishop’s call is not the 
divine vocation which is required for lawful 
ordination. 
(5) The question of attraction has been introduced, 
but it has not yet received universal approval. 


56 Quoted by Lahitton, op. cit., pp. 244-5. 
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§6. RECEPTION GIVEN TO THE THEORY IN FRANCE 


This theory of vocation was a godsend to the bishops « ° 
and to those zealous priests who were interested in the 
‘reform of the clergy. When the importunities of 
powerful personages became too troublesome, it was 
well to be able to assure them that, no matter how much 
the bishop was indebted to the family, still there was no 
use in endeavouring to force into the priesthood a boy . 
whom God had not called. The recruiting of the clergy 
and the admission to the sanctuary was altogether a 
matter for God and, unless He spoke, the bishop was 
powerless. It was, again, a very useful expedient for 
the elimination of undesirable candidates from amongst 
the groups who presented themselves for ordination five 
or six times a year. The welcome accorded to it by the 
clergy may be estimated from the fact that the Assembly 
_ of the clergy voted Hallier an annual largess of eight 
hundred livres as a token of their gratitude for the great 
work which he had accomplished. 

Priests in their parishes seized upon the theory and 
made it the subject matter of sermons and instructions ; 
it was explained at clerical conferences, and some of 
the bishops ordered their priests to preach on the marks 
of vocation. By the year 1700 the theory had become 
widely known and as widely accepted. This rapid. 
diffusion is due to several causes. First, as we have said, 
it was a godsend. It saved the ministry from unworthy 
priests, and it saved the bishops from the powerful 
secular influences which so often harrassed them. 
Secondly, any doctrine which is constantly taught to 
young clerics by their spiritual guides is bound to be 
accepted almost as a dogma. Thirdly, the introduction 
of the theory into the very meditation books of clerics, 
as happened in Beuvelet’s Meditations, makes its 
acceptance an absolute certainty. Finally, when the 
ordinary seminaries (as distinct from the ‘ seminaries ’’ * 
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of the ordinands) came to be established in France, it 
was recognised that they were destined not for those 
who desired to enter the clerical state but solely for 
those who really had a divine call.*” The regulations 
governing the diocesan seminaries abound in statements 
such as this: ‘‘ The object of this seminary is, first, to 
examine the vocation of those who aspire to the priest- 
hood of our Lord Jesus Christ. No one can, without 
committing an enormous crime, have the presumption 
to enter it on his own initiative.’ ** We read the 
following in a regulation made by the Bishop of Valence 
in 1735: “‘ The best means to provide for the spiritual 
needs of souls is to give them as pastors only those 
whom God has chosen for them, and consequently the 
first obligation of a bishop is to examine carefully 
whether those who aspire to the priesthood or to the 
benefices of the Church have been called thereto by 
heaven. Accordingly, we order that those of our 
diocesans who wish to be admitted into the ecclesiastical] 
state must present themselves before us or our Vicars 
General in order that if judged suitable they may be 
admitted into our seminary so that they can give us 
solid proofs of the genuineness of their vocation and 
prepare themselves for Holy Orders.” ** ‘‘ No matter. 


, at what moment of their development we consider our 


Seminaries we find that they made the examination of 
the yocation of the students their principal business. 
This was, one may say, the reason for their existence.”’ °° 


§7. FINAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEORY 


The result of speculation about vocation so far is that 
men are not free to select the priesthood on their own 
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initiative. They must wait till they receive a personal 
and direct summons or invitation from God. There is 
unanimity on this point. The authors of the theory 
soon observed that a divine invitation of this kind 
cannot, in the ordinary course of things, be directly 
perceived by the subject to whom it is addressed, and 
consequently they were obliged, from the very outset, 
to teach that the existence of the call can be con- . 
jectured by certain marks or signs which should 
accompany any really genuine divine communication. 
The early writers were quite content with this, and they 
allowed the matter to rest there. But these men, if we 
except Hallier, were not professional theologians; they 
did not bring theological criticism to bear on their 
speculations; they did not even probe for theological 
foundations for the structure which they were raising. 
But the matter could not be allowed to remain where 
the ascetical writers of the seventeenth century had left 
it. Questions were asked. What precisely is vocation? 
Is it a divine locution addressed to the soul and heard 
by it? Is it canonical suitability or attraction or any 
or all of the other marks of vocation? And, if it is 
something in God Himself, how is it to be explained 
conformably with theology? The answer to this 
question was first suggested by the theologian Habert 
about the year 1708 in his Theologia Dogmatica et 
Moralis. He taught that from all eternity God degrees 
a certain individual state of life for each man, and 
attaches to that state the virtues necessary for salvation. 
To enter any state, but especially the priesthood, unless 
One is eternally predestined for it, is a very grave 
mistake, for it is practically impossible for a man to be 
saved in any state except that to which he was eternally 
predestined. This immediately laid the foundation for 
the theory of vocation. The divine call is fundamentally 
an,act of divine Providence. God eternally decrees that « 
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a certain man will be a priest; He creates such a man 
for the priesthood and provides, in the priestly state, 
sufficient graces for him. When the time comes, God 
will intimate to each man the state of life for which he 
has been eternally predestined. This intimation is given 
by means of the signs or marks of a true vocation. For 
Habert, a priest is born, not made. A man who is pre- 
destined by God for the priesthood is created with all 
the qualities which the sacred ministry demands, and is 
free from all serious and objectionable faults. We know 
immediately from the shape and figure of a vessel the 
purpose for which its maker designed it; and in the 
same way it is lawful to conjecture that a youth whose 
spirit and temperament are adapted for the priesthood 
has been created and chosen by God for the clerical] 
state. 

Saint Alphonsus, who on this question of vocation 
Owes much to the French theologians, had a $reat 
esteem for Habert and another rigid theologian, 
Concina. The Saint praised them because they were 
amongst the very few before his time who discussed the 
matter of vocation, and they did so “ very extensively 
and with great brilliancy.” = It is unfortunate that 
St. Alphonsus adopted the predestination theory of 
Habert and Concina. But he did so. He assumes the 
eternal predestination of each individual to a particular 
statesof life; he assumes also as a necessary consequence 
that God calls one to this state. He concludes that 
anyone who, “not being elected by God, intrudes 
himself into the priesthood will tot be a suitable 
minister, and therefore Habert Says very wisely that’ 
“such a one will save his soul only with the greatest 
difficulty. He will have the same relation to the 
organism of the Church as a dislocated limb has to the 
ee ate 
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human body; he can be of some service, but the service 
will be a painful and ungainly operation.’ Hence he 
concludes: ‘ Although absolutely speaking such a man 
can be saved, still it is only with difficulty that he will 
walk on the road of salvation and employ the means 
which are necessary.’’’ * The Saint then proceeds 
immediately to warn bishops of the terrible danger to 
which they expose themselves if they promote to sacred 
Orders those who have not been called—‘‘ qui non 
vocatos ad ordines sacros promovent.’’ ** 

It may be necessary to point out here that 
St. Alphonsus did not endorse the modern theory in its 
entirety; he did not recognise attraction as entering 
into the essence of vocation; nor did he recognise it as 
a sign of the divine call; and, in as much as he does not 
mention the episcopal call amongst the signs of vocation, 
Lahitton ** concludes that the Saint was inclined to give 
it much greater prominence in the economy of the call 
to the priesthood than the advocates of the modern 
theory. What St. Alphonsus did for the modern 
theory was to give his approval to the teaching that 
each individual is eternally predestined to one par- 
ticular state of life; and this point of doctrine was taken 
up and adopted by all subsequent theological writers. 
All the French authors who dealt with the religious or 
the clerical state took this thesis as their fundamental 
principle. We need not dwell on such men as 
Branchereau and Gautrelet, but when we find the theory 
of predestination adopted by Scavini, the Theologia 
Mechlinensis, Gasparri and Many, we may be sure that 
it has already become an unquestioned principle. 

We have now arrived at the last point in the history 
of the development of the modern theory of vocation, 
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namely, attraction. We shall fully explain and discuss 
this attraction in the next chapter. Let it suffice here 
to refer the reader to the brief description of it given in 
the present chapter, § 5. The idea was first mooted by 
Godeau in 1651. It was adopted by Olier and Beuvelet. 
Tronson seemed to waver about it. On the other hand, 
Hallier knew nothing about it, although it would suit 
his purpose very well if he had happened to think of it. 
Habert does not mention it, nor does St. Alphonsus. 
In a word, the theologians are against it, while the 
ascetical or “‘ spiritual’ writers are all in its favour. 

The idea, however, was not dropped. Kroust, S.J.* 
a contemporary of St. Alphonsus, is very certain that 
“God speaks interiorly to the hearts of all whom He 
calls, and without this interior voice the external call is 
of no avail. This divine voice is heard and perceived 
by an interior sense, by a certain instinct of divine 
grace.”’ Further, this interior attraction or voice is a 
sign of divine vocation. Indeed, it would seem that 
the more we insist on the doctrine of an eternal pre- 
destination to a definite state of life the more we must 
seek for some unmistakable sign of such predestination. 
The divine decree of predestination is hidden in the 
infinite recesses of the divine mind. Men cannot know 
of its existence unless God intimates its existence in 
some intelligible and easily perceptible manner. It 
might possibly be held that God intimates the decree 
sufficiently by creating a man suitable for the priest- 
hood, by so constructing the vessel that, as Habert says, 
we may legitimately conjecture that it is destined for 
the clerical state. But, if that were so, it would follow 
that every man who is suitable for the priesthood has 
been eternally predestined for it; and, if one is 
eternally predestined for a state of life, would it not be 
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reasonable to maintain that one is bound to enter that 
stater By selecting another state, one would run the 
almost certain risk of eternal damnation; one would 
certainly disturb the divine plan of the universe. On 
the other hand, we may suppose that the writers who 
taught this doctrine must have seen the impossibility 
of reconciling it with the very definite legislation of the 
Council of Trent, which forbade anyone to be ordained 
who, in the judgment of his bishop, is not useful or ‘ 
necessary for his churches.** Mere suitability, therefore, 
would not seem to be a sufficient expression of the 
divine will, and we may suppose that these authors felt 
obliged to cast about for a more definite sort of divine 
voice which would limit the number of those who were 
called and which would, at the same time, have as much 
appearance as possible of being a divine revelation. 
Whatever the explanation may be, it is true that writers 
on the religious and clerical states began, at the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, to attach more and more importance to 
attraction. ‘‘ We give this name (attraction) to that 
secret voice by which God intimates His will to the soul 
and causes her to know more clearly that He has chosen 
her for a certain state of life and that He is calling her 
to that state.” 7 This theory of attraction was adopted 
by the reputable theologians of the nineteenth century.* « 
Scavini and Gasparri received it as a proven doctrine 
and, needless to say, they were followed by ali the 
writers of handbooks of moral theology until, in 1909, 
Lahitton wrote his book, La Vocation Sacerdotale. 


§ 8. THE WORD “ VOCATION ” 


For reasons which will become evident as we proceed, 
the use of the word vocation in its present sense is 
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responsible for a considerable amount of confusion. 
The meaning of the word has undergone a very profound 
variation, which is strictly parallel with the change of 
doctrine on this subject. : 

In the classics, the word vocatio had a purely active 
meaning and indicated a summons to appear in court 
Or an invitation to a banquet. It was never used in the 
Passive sense to denote anything placed in the subject 
Or possessed by him. Such expressions as ‘‘ to have a 
vocation ”’ or to “ give a vocation ”’ were not, and could 
not have been, used by classical authors. 

In theological Latin, prior to the seventeenth 
century, the word vocatio had both an active and a 
Passive sense, but it was used only in theological works 
—never in common speech—and in those works it was 
used only of the divine call to the Faith. It was 
employed with reference to the question of pre- 
destination to glory especially in dealing with the 
Pauline text: “‘ And whom he predestinated, them he 
also called. And whom he called, them he also 
justified. And whom he justified, them he also 
Slorified.’’ °° During this period the word vocatio in 
the passive sense, indicating something in the creature, 
was confined to the treatise De Deo. No one spoke of 
a vocation to the priesthood any more than of a vocation 
to marriage or to the sacraments of Penance, the Blessed 
Eucharist or Extreme Unction. 

The theologians and ascetical writers of the seven- 
teenth century, as we have seen, used the word in 
connection with the sacrament of Orders and gave it an 
entirely new meaning. They employed it in the passive 
sense to connote a divine interior call to the priesthood 
communicated directly to the subject. And this mean- 
ing of the word has prevailed to the exclusion of all 
other senses. 
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In the French language, the word vocation had, prior 
to the sixteenth century, only the active sense which its 
original had in the classics. It meant a citation to the 
courts of justice, or an invitation. But since the 
sixteenth century the word was used to signify “ marked 
aptitudes accompanied by a strong and constant 
inclination for a certain profession. Hence we have the 
expressions ‘a literary vocation,’ a ‘ poetic vocation,’ 
an ‘artistic vocation.’ These inclinations are not the 
result of personal activity ; they rather impose themselves 
on this activity in order to give it a definite orientation. 
It is in this sense that people spoke of irresistible 
vocations. Now, in the seventeenth century, this 
meaning was applied to the priesthood with the 
difference that, instead of being natural, the inclination 
became supernatural. But it did not lose its essential 
character of being independent of the deliberate 
activity of the subject.” * It is possible that this change 
in the secular or dictionary sense of the word may have 
exercised some influence over the early writers on 
priestly vocation. 

Prior to the year 1563 the ecclesiastical documents 
which contain the formal teaching or legislation of the 
Church make no use of the word vocation in connection 
with Orders. The Council of Trent uses the word jin this 
context for the first time and then only to indicate an 
external call issued by the secular power to candidates 
for ordination. The pseudo-reformers had been teach- 
ing that before ordination a call should be given to the 
candidate by the people or the civil authorities; and it 
is in denying the necessity for this call that the Council 
uses the word: ‘‘ The Sacred Council teaches, more- 
over, that in the ordination of bishops, priests and 
other Orders neither the consent nor the call—vocatio— 
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nor the authority of the people or of any civil power or 
prince is necessary for the validity of the ordination. 
It decrees also that those who ascend to the exercise of 
these ministries after being called—vocati—and instituted 
merely by the people or secular power or prince... 
are not ministers of the Church, but thieves and 
robbers.” *° The vocation here contemplated is 
altogether active and external to the subject to whom 
it is given. 

Since the seventeenth century the word has been used 
occasionally in pontifical documents in a passive sense, 
but only to connote suitability in the subject. Finally, 
the word is employed twice in the Code of Canon 
Law” in a passive sense. In the Code, it obviously 
means nothing more than germinal suitability for the 
priesthood. 


70 Sess. XXIII, cap. 4. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE THEORY OF VOCATION EXPLAINED 


HE preceding chapter was historical. Its purpose 
was to indicate the point at which a new theory 
of vocation was abruptly introduced into 
theology, to explain the circumstances which led to 
the birth of the theory, and to trace it through the 
various stages of its development until, in the nine- 
teenth century, it was received by all theologians and 
admitted into their works as an established doctrine. 
By that time it had passed the stage of speculation and 
theorising ; its various elements had been carefully and 
maturely considered; proofs had been developed ; 
sufficient time and thought had been devoted to the 
elimination of such inconsistencies and defects as had 
been inevitably associated with the theory in its infancy. 
The theory had reached its final stage, and it was 
presented to the world as a completed work. By 
confining ourselves, therefore, to the nineteenth century 
theologians and canonists like Scavini, the Theologia 
Mechlinensis, Gasparri, Many, Lehmkuhl, Tanquerey 
and Genicot we shall be able to give a just exposition 
of the theses which went to the composition of this 
new doctrine and to criticise the proofs advanced in 
support of it. 


§ 1. THE ESSENCE OF DIVINE VOCATION 


Divine vocation is a separate entity, quite distinct 
from right intention, sanctity of life, sufficient know- 
ledge, freedom from impediments and irregularities. 
It is something which is required in addition to all, 
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those other things which the Church demands for lawful 
ordination. Scavini asks the question: ‘‘ What is neces- 
sary in the subject for lawful ordination?’’ And he 
answers it thus: “‘ Various things are required not only 
for the valid but even for the lawful reception of Order. 
Some of these things intimately concern the soul of the 
candidate, such as divine vocation, right intention, 
probity of life and the resolution to serve in the 
ministry.’ > Many, in his work, Praelectiones Canonicae 
de Sacra Ordinatione, writes: ‘‘ Several things are re- 
quired on the part of the subject in order that his 
ordination be lawful. These requisites are vocation, 
legitimate age, probity of morals, knowledge and free- 
dom from irregularities.”’? All the other theologians 
teach likewise. 

When we come to inquire what precisely is this 
reality which they call vocation, we find that it is a 
divine eternal decree by which God predestines some 
individuals for the priesthood and also decrees for each 
of these such gifts as will make them suitable for the 
proper discharge of the duties of the clerical state. 
‘Divine vocation to Orders,’ writes Scavini, “‘ is 
defined as an act of supernatural providence whereby 
God selects some rather than others for the ecclesiastical 
ministry and prepares them by suitable gifts for the 
worthy and laudable discharge of the duties of this 
ministry.’ * Gasparri gives a similar definition: “ All, 
save’ those who deny divine Providence or the super- 
natural order, admit that God independently of the 
merits of the creature elects some rather than others 
for the priestly state (and amongst these some for the 
episcopal dignity). These He prepares by such gifts of 
body and mind as are suitable for the worthy and 
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laudable discharge of the sacred ministry. This act of 

supernatural divine Providence is the divine vocation, * 

to the clerical state.’”’“ Many, after giving a definition 
* eof vocation which is almost word for word the same as 

those just mentioned, adds: ‘The act of vocation 

consists in the destination of a particular individual for 

this state.’’ ° 

Vocation, then, is a divine decree. And this decree, 
is issued from all eternity prior to God’s foreknowledge 
of the future merits or free actions of men. God sends 
men into the world with this decree, so to say, attached 
to them and labelling them for the priesthood as their 
destination in life. ‘ All,” says Tanquerey, ‘‘ are not 
destined for the priesthood, but only those whom God 
in His own mind eternally selects for the priesthood out 
of His bounty and free will, without any foreseen merit 
on their part.’”’* And the same idea is involved in 
Many’s observation ” that “‘ if 4 human craftsman when 
he destines timber or iron or gold to be a table, a spear 
or a watch, gives to this timber, iron or gold, every- 
thing that is necessary to make it a table, spear or 
watch, how much more surely we may conclude that 
God will give the necessary requisites to those whom 
He calls to the clerical state.”’ 

Men may not, on their own initiative, enter the 
priesthood, no matter how suitable they may be.* We 
have seen at the beginning of the present section that 
vocation is a requisite quite distinct from all the other 
‘elements of suitability. Gasparri, indeed, will not allow 
that a candidate ig suitable for Orders unless as a matter 
of fact the divine decree inviting him thereto exists. 
“God,” he writes, “calls to the clerical state those 
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whom He wills from every tribe and tongue and people 
and nation. On the other hand, either God Himself 
by means of positive or natural law or the Church by 
power received from God prohibits certain persons 
from entering the clerical state. . . . Therefore, a 
suitable subject of sacred ordination may be said to be 
a person who has been called by God and is not 
impeded ” (by divine law or by the Church).’ Many 
is more explicit. He openly declares that suitability, 
although a true and positive sign, is nevertheless by 
itself an insufficient sign of divine vocation.” And it is 
to be observed that for him suitability includes all the 
necessary aptitudes of body, mind and will, the free- 
dom from irregularities, the absence of vice, and 
proficiency in virtue. Accordingly, if a young man is 
to avoid the risk of ruining his life, of imperilling his 
own soul and the souls of others and of wrecking the 
divine plan of the universe he must, before considering 
the priesthood as a state of life, devote much care to 
the exploration of the divine mind, in order to ascertain 
whether or not it contains a decree destining him for 
the priesthood. ‘“‘ We consider that he who has 
advanced to Orders without a due investigation of the 
divine will cannot be excused from gravely culpable 
temerity.’’** The same notion of exploring the divine 
‘mind is expressed by Tanquerey when he teaches that 
ecclesiastical superiors “‘ hold God’s place on earth, and 
therefore they are competent to explore and to interpret 
authentically the divine decrees which concern the 
vocation of ministers of the Church.” ” 

The whole structure of this theory of vocation rests 
on one principle. The nature of vocation, its necessity, 


®* Op. cit., n. 109. 

10 Op. cit., n. 81. 

11 Gasparri, oes Cite, Ts YZ. 

12 Op. cit., n. 814. = 
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the obligation to follow vocation, the signs of vocation, 


the réles of the bishop and the confessor, the candidate’s « 


attitude of expectancy—all depend on the assumption 
‘that there exists an eternal divine decree which deter- 
mines the state of life which God wishes each man to 
adopt and which prepares the aptitudes and aids which 
will enable a man to discharge the duties of that state 
and save his soul in it. We wish to call the reader’s« 
attention to the fact that, according to the theory we are 
discussing, this divine decree is logically prior to God’s 
foreknowledge that certain men would freely elect and 
enter certain states. God, so to say, first foresaw the 
priesthood and then decided to create certain men for 
it quite independently of and prior to His fore- 
knowledge that they would freely elect that state. God 
antecedently arranges and regulates all the affairs of the 
universe; He arranged that He would have a certain 
number of priests in certain places and at certain times, 
and then decreed that He would create such and such 
men to fill those posts. In the course of time He would 
communicate this decree to the subjects by means of 
certain supernatural signs. There is, of course, a divine 
eternal decree which, in a certain well-defined sense, 
calls men to the priesthood. But it is a decree whereby 
God elects to create a particular universe in which He, 
foresees that certain men will freely elect the priest- 
hood and freely arrive at it in accordance with the 
ordinary laws of Providence and of divine grace. We 
shall explain this fully in Chapter IV. For the present, 
we are concerned merely with the suppositions of the 
modern theory, and in this theory the principle of the 
antecedent decree is so fundamental that it is necessary 
for us to dwell on it a little further. 

The doctrine of antecedent predestination to the states 
of life was originated by Habert and eagerly adopted by 
St. Alphonsus, who advanced a scriptural proof in its 
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favour. A few extracts from the theologians will make 


° ,the position clear. 


= 


Habert: “‘ He who is not called by God will work out 
his salvation only with great difficulty. He will be in 
the body of the Church like a dislocated limb in the 
human body; he will be of some service, but it will be 
a difficult and deformed service.” ™ 
. St. Alphonsus: “It is evident that our eternal 
salvation depends principally upon the choice of our 
state of life. Father Granada calls this choice the chief 
wheel of our whole life. Hence as when in a clock the 
chief wheel is deranged the whole clock is deranged 
so in the order of our salvation, if we make a mistake 
as to the state to which we are called, our whole life 
will, as St. Gregory says, be an error. If, then, in the 
choice of a state of life, we wish to secure our eternal 
salvation, we must embrace that to which God calls us, 
in which alone God prepares for us the efficacious means 
necessary for our salvation.’’ And immediately the saint 
gives his proof: ‘‘ And therefore St. Paul writes: 
‘ Every one hath his proper gift from God.’ That is, 
as Cornelius a Lapide explains it, God gives to every 
one his vocation, and chooses the state in which He 
wishes him to be saved. This is the order of pre- 
destination described by the same Apostle: ‘Whom 
fle predestinated, them He also called: and whom He 
called, them He also justified, . . . and them He also 
glorified.’ ”’ ™ 

Kroust, a contemporary of St. Alphonsus, writes : 
“ Whoever resists the vocation of God resists the divine 
Ordinances; and those who so resist acquire damnation 
for themselves. .... He who, though called, refuses to 
come, disturbs the order of divine Providence no less 
than he who not being called thrusts himself forward, 


swe Ord., cap..1, § 2. 
¢ ™ De Voc. Relig., SL - 
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resists the ordinances of God and acquires damnation 
for himself.’ »° 

Scavini: “It is the opinion of doctors that he who 

eis not called is like a dislocated limb which can, 
indeed, render some kind of service, but the service is 
exceedingly imperfect and is awkwardly rendered. Such 
a one exposes himself to great danger of damnation.’’ ** 

Gasparri assumes, as we have just seen, that vocation 
is based on a divine decree. He declares that no one 
can deny the doctrine of vocation without denying the 
doctrine of Providence and the supernatural. ‘“ He 
who, without being called, approaches ordination acts 
against the will of God,” he writes, ‘‘ and spurns His 
supreme authority.” 

Branchereau teaches that those who refuse to isliow 
the divine call “‘ frustrate the eternal decree by which 
God has chosen them . . . they disarrange the order of 
Providence.”’ 

Gautrelet writes in his Nature et obligations de I’ état 
religieux: ‘“ Whoever fails to follow his vocation dis- 
turbs more or less the beautiful harmony which ought 
to reign in the world and unto which everyone should 
concur. Such a one leaves void a place which he should 
fill; he occupies a place which was not made for him. 
He impedes and he is impeded; he suffers and he causes 
suffering; he is a dislocated limb in the body. He is ir 
a false position with regard to God who had prepared 
special graces for him elsewhere, but not where he is; 
he is in a false position with regard to those amongst 
whom he lives and who ought never to have with him 
the relations established by the choice of life which he 
has made. His needs are not satisfied; his end is not 
accomplished. How, then, can he enjoy peace? How 
can he find and taste happiness?”’ 


15 Inst. Cler., quoted by Lahitton, op. cit., p. 13. 
2 * Of. cit. a. 296. 
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§ 2. THE NECESSITY OF VOCATION 


* There is no dearth of proof that divine vocation is 
required for lawful ordination under pain of mortal 
sin. The theologians advance three groups of* 
arguments, namely, the proofs from Scripture, tradition 
and reason. We wish to call the reader’s attention to 

_ the fact that these arguments are adduced to prove the 
necessity of the precise kind of vocation which has been 
defined in the previous section. The Scriptural proofs 


are as follows: 
j 


~ (1) ‘‘ Neither doth any man take the honour to 
himself, but he that is called by God as Aaron 
was.” (Hebr. v, 4.) 

(2) ‘‘ He that entereth not by the door into the sheep- 
fold, but climbeth up another way, the same 
is a thief and a robber. But he that entereth 
in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep.” 
(John x, 1-2.) 

(3) “‘ You have not chosen me: but I have chosen 
you; and have appointed you, that you should 
go, and should bring forth fruit.’ (John xv, 16.) 

(4) ‘‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
He may send labourers into His harvest.”’ 

, (Luke x, 2.) 
m— (5) ‘And praying, they said: Thou, Lord, who 
knowest the hearts of all men, show whether of 
* these two Thou hast chosen.’ (Acts i, 24.) 


These are the main texts relied upon to prove the 
necessity of vocation. Some other passages also are 
cited, but they are treated as merely supplementary and 
not necessary for the argument. 

To develop an argument from the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church would be an almost impossible 
task. A complete patristic argument would demand far 
too much space and, moreover, the patristic references to 
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vocation do not make it clear whether the writer had in 


mind a call given immediately by God to the subject « 


or merely a divine call given through the medium of 
the bishop. Hence, the authors we have been examin- 
ing are content with quoting two or three passages 
from the Fathers or from other ancient writers. The 
Theologia Mechlinensis quotes a passage from St. Cyril 
of Alexandria which is often appealed to in this con- 
nection: “‘ Let no one therefore on his own authority 
advance to the office of the priesthood which is derived 
from God; but let him wait until he is called. Other- 
wise, if he attempts to filch that which has not been 
given him by divine gift he will incur the same penalties 
as fell upon Dathan and Abiron.” 

Practically all the theologians quote the following 
passage from St. Bernard: ‘“‘ Whence all this eagerness 
for dignitiesP | Whence this shameless ambition? 
Whence this insane human presumption? Would any 
of you dare to seize the offices, to usurp the positions in 
the gift of an earthly ruler or to assume control of his 
affairs without being bidden by him to do so or even in 
spite of his prohibition?” ”” 

Finally, Many appeals to a decree of the Council of 
Trent. We give the quotation exactly as he gives it, 
and we desire to call the reader’s attention to it very 
particularly. ‘‘ The Council of Trent,” he says, “‘ ime 
the chapter Quoniam vero, 4, session XXIII De sacra- 
mento Ordinis, speaking expressly of the ordingtion of 
bishops, priests and the other Orders, says: ‘ The 
sacred synod decrees . . . that those who by their own 
rashness assume ‘those ministries are, all of them, to be 
regarded not as ministers of the Church but as thieves 
and robbers who have not entered by the door.’ ” *® 
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The Scriptural proofs are based on the fact that the 
texts quoted enunciate a divine positive law requiring 
a divine vocation for the priesthood. The arguments 
from the Fathers and tradition are a combination of 
Scriptural proof and theological reasoning, and they also 
include an argument from positive ecclesiastical law. 
In addition to these, the authorities advance four or five 
proofs of their own based on theological reasoning. 
*These proofs fall into two groups: those, namely, which 
derive their validity from the nature of the priestly 
office and those which depend for their efficacy on the 
doctrine of predestination which we have already ex- 
plained. The proofs are as follow : 


(a) Proofs derived from the nature of the priestly 
office : 


(1) The priest is a mediator between God and men, 
and to be a lawful mediator a person must be 
accepted as such both by God and men, but 
especially by God, who is the principal party. 
Therefore a divine vocation is necessary. 

(2) The priest manages, governs and administers the 
property of Christ, namely, souls, the Church, 
the sacraments. And as no one may assume the 
management of another’s property unless he is 
invited to do so by the owner, it follows that a 
divine vocation is necessary for the priesthood. 

(b)-Proofs derived from the doctrine of divine 

Providence or predestination : 


(1) To enter the priesthood without a vocation is to 
act against God’s will and to spurn His supreme 
authority. 

(2) A divine vocation is necessary for the priesthood, 
because if a man enters that state without being 
divinely called to it he will imperil the 
salvation of the souls committed to him, and 
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he will incur the almost certain risk of 
damnation for himself. Such a one “ injures 
God and the Church and exposes himself and 
the souls committed to him to the danger of 
spiritual ruin. This follows from what we have 
said about the necessity of vocation.” This 
is Tanquerey’s argument, and Gasparri adds: 
“His ministry will be unfruitful because he 
himself is not fitted for the ecclesiastical func- 
tions and because he will not have the blessing 
of God.” ** The whole of this proof is based 
on the teaching of Habert quoted by 
St. Alphonsus in his Moral Theology.2? The 
divine decree of predestination includes not 
only the state of life to which each one is pre- 
destined, but also the gifts and graces necessary 
for the worthy and laudable discharge of the 
duties of that state. Habert, quoted by St. 
Alphonsus, speaking of a man who becomes a 
priest without a divine vocation, says: 
“Although absolutely speaking he can be 
saved, still it is only with difficulty that he 
will enter on the way of salvation and obtain 
the means which are necessary.” 


§ 3. THE SIGNS OF VOCATION van 


Divine vocation, being an act of Providence selecting 
some rather than others for the ecclesiastical ministry, 
cannot be known by men unless God, in some manner, 
manifests it to them. It would be like a law passed by 
the legislative assembly and never published outside the 
doors of the legislature. God, of course, could not act 
in this manner, and we know there is some way by 


19 Tang., op. cit., n. 821 


20 N. 111 
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which we can with reasonable certainty discover the 
existence of the decree which predestines a man to the 
priesthood. God begins to reveal His designs when, 
in creating the soul of the predestined priest, He endows 
it with certain qualities, and imprints upon it certain 
marks which, if properly investigated and understood, 
will give a clear indication of the divine will. He begins 
to translate His decree from the intentional state into 
the stage of execution when he lays the train of circum- 
stances which will culminate in ordination. He presents 
us with a vessel so figured and fashioned that we can 
with moral certainty conclude that he wishes it to be 
employed in a certain definite service. He gives a man 
such qualities, dispositions and aspirations that we know 
he intends that man for the priesthood. The ensemble 
of these qualities, dispositions and aspirations are set 
down by the theologians as the signs or marks of a 
divine vocation to the priesthood. ' 

This doctrine of signs is a vital part of the theory of 
vocation. The signs are the divine decree brought into 
execution; they are the label showing the destiny of the 
individual; they are the voice of God inviting a man to 
the priesthood. In a word, the signs of vocation, 
especially that of attraction, are nothing less than God’s 
way of communicating the divine call to the individual. 


“They are a divine missive conveying an invitation to 


the priestly state. Furthermore, the signs by their 
nature are an interior call. They consist in certain 
endowments and attractions which form part of the in- 
dividual composition of the man. The message which 
they contain is addressed to the subject himself and not 
to any external authority such as the bishop. And 
lastly, they have been bestowed, at least in germ, from 
the very beginning of the subject’s existence. He comes 
into the world bearing with him, although for a time 


sunconsciously, this divine invitation. As soon as he 
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becomes capable of adverting to its existence he may 
begin to prepare to avail himself of it and to enter the 
State to which it bids him. 

* When we come to study the doctrine of signs in the 
theologians we are immediately struck by the great 
diversity of opinion as to the number of the signs of 
vocation. Godeau in his day enumerated nine signs ; 
Olier and Beuvelet were satisfied. with four; Tronson. 
required six; St. Alphonsus was content with three; 
Scavini mentions two, and Gasparri demands only one. 
This divergence of view is explained by the fact that 
some authors include amongst the signs of vocation 
everything which is required in the subject of ordination 
either by the divine or the purely ecclesiastical law. 
Thus the freedom from ecclesiastical irregularities would 
be regarded by some as a sign of vocation. Others, on 
the contrary, enumerate a number of conditions which 
are necessary for lawful ordination, amongst which, of 
course, is vocation. They then explain the various con- 
ditions and, in dealing with vocation, they mention the 
signs by which it is to be recognised. Thus Scavini 
teaches that four things are necessary for lawful re- 
ception of Orders, namely, vocation, right intention, 
sanctity of life and the determination to serve in the 
ministry perpetually. He explains each of these and, in 
dealing with vocation, he says there are two signs by~ 
which it can be recognised, namely, a singular attraction 
for the state and the beginning of the ecclesiastical 
virtues. Many and Tanquerey, on the other hand, 
include amongst the signs everything which is required 
for lawful ordination, including fitness of body, free- 
dom from ecclesiastical irregularities, sufficient know- 
ledge, proven virtue, even the canonical call of the 
bishop, and, finally, supernatural attraction. Gasparri 
requires only one sign of vocation, namely, supernatural 
attraction for the ministry. He treats the other require- « 
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ments as being signs of the genuineness of attraction. 


, Intention, sanctity, knowledge are for Gasparri signs of 


the one fundamental sign. 

We need not dwell here on suitability and right 
intention. They are not really fundamental in the 
theory. They must, of course, be present; but, by 
themselves, they will never prove the existence of 
vocation. No matter how eminently suitable a man 
may be for the priesthood in body, intellect and virtue, 
he cannot conclude from that alone that he has a divine 
vocation. We have already quoted Many as teaching 
that suitability such as we have just described is indeed 
““a positive sign but, by itself, an insufficient sign, of 
divine vocation.” ” There is one essential entity which 
must be present in every individual who is divinely 
called to the priesthood. It is that supernatural attrac- 
tion to which we have so frequently referred and to 
which we must now give our particular attention. 

Scavini writes: “‘ The ordinary signs of divine voca- 
tion are chiefly two: first, a certain singular attraction 
for this state. If this is sweet, constant and strong it 
can come only from the author of nature who disposes 
all things and fashions nothing in vain. Secondly, the 
beginning of the virtues which are proper to the 
ecclesiastic such as ardent charity, zeal for sacred things, 
love of chastity, care for things divine.’’ ” 

Gasparri teaches that “the ordinary sign of the 
ecclesiastical vocation is a certain supernatural sense 
which inclines a man to embrace the clerical state with 
a view to God’s glory and the salvation of his neigh- 
bours. God generally does not call a man to the clerical 
state without inclining him interiorly by a certain super- 
natural attraction. ... If this inclination is present 
and if it is constant and strong; if it is conceived with 


22 Op. cit., n. 81. 
23 Adnotatio F, n. 404. 
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a right intention; if it is accompanied by the effects 
indicated (namely, ardent charity, zeal for sacred things : 
and care for things divine); if it is accompanied further- 
«ore by sufficient knowledge and due sanctity; if there 
is no other impediment; if, finally, the bishop, after 
examination, admits the candidate and judges him neces- 
sary or useful, divine vocation is morally certain.’’ * 
Many writes: ‘‘ This inclination is really a positive 
sign of divine vocation for the reason that it generally 
indicates fitness and also because it signifies a special 
operation of God by which He prepares a man to exer- 
cise with facility and pleasure (suavitas) the functions 
and duties of the state to which he is inclined.”” And 
again: “If therefore a student is not at all conscious 
of this inclination, both he and his confessor have very 
great reason to fear that a divine vocation is absent.’ ™ 
Every ardent impulse towards the priesthood must 
not be regarded as a sign of vocation. Such impulses 
may come either “‘ from nature itself, from the demon 
or from God,”’ Many tells us. And accordingly there 
are certain tests to which an attraction for the priest- 
hood must be submitted before it can be passed as 
genuine. Scavini laid down three marks of genuineness 
when he said it must be sweet (the word used is suavis, 
for which it is very difficult to find an exact English 
equivalent), constant and strong. Gasparri requires it = 
to be constant and strong, and Many demands that it 
must be long-lived, lasting a long time. He really 
means constant, because he uses the word long in 
Opposition to transitory. 
For proofs of the existence and necessity of this 
mysterious attraction we are given the following :— 
(1) If the attraction is Sweet, constant and strong, it 
simply must be from God. This is Scavini’s simple 
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proof. Gasparri’s is practically the same: ‘‘ God 
generally does not call a man to the clerical state without 
inclining him interiorly by a certain supernatural 
attraction.”” Many’s proof is somewhat different. 
Attraction, he says, is necessary as a sign of divine 
vocation for two reasons: first, because attraction is one 
of those useful and, in a sense, necessary gifts which we 
know God prepares for every man whom He calls to 
the priesthood. Love for the state and delight in exer- 
cising the priestly powers are useful and, practically 
speaking, necessary. After ordination this gift manifests 
itself by a delight in doing one’s duty; before ordination 
it is shown by the propensity, inclination, attraction for 
the state. Secondly, the attraction springs from aptitude 
or suitability for the ministry just as delight in behold- 
ing beautiful scenes and objects arises from the natural 
power or aptitude of the eye for seeing. A man who is 
able to paint pictures or to play beautiful music has a 
great attraction for these arts. In the same way, those 
who are fitted for the priesthood should have the attrac- 
tion for the state. They certainly will have it if, in 
addition to being suitable, they are divinely called to 
it. And as a matter of fact,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ this in- 
clination is usually found in those who are divinely 
called to the clerical state.’’ ** 


s 


§4. THE NATURE OF ATTRACTION 


Attraction, then, is the one indispensable sign of 
vocation. If it has the necessary qualities it is, Many 
says, a certain sign of vocation. Fitness of body, mental 
ability, sufficient knowledge, virtue and sanctity are all 
necessary for ordination, but without attraction they 
are not a sufficient sign of vocation. The call of the 
bishop is necessary, but without attraction it is of no 
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avail; it is a human, not a divine, call. And it is well 


known that confessors and students suffered no little - 


anxiety on this subject of attraction in their considera- 
tion of the vital question of vocation. Attraction is, 
after the divine decree, the most important element in 
the whole theory of vocation. Hence it is necessary for 
us to endeavour to explain its nature. 

And first, as to the name. It is called in French attrait, , 
and in Latin adspiratio, propensio, impulsio. These 
terms have been canonised in the literature of vocation. 
In English, so poor in this particular class of literature, 
the best word we can find is attraction; but it must be 
observed that the word does not convey anything like 
the technical meaning which the French or Latin words 
have. 

Some idea of the nature of this attraction may be 
gained from the formal definitions given by the modern 
writers. Branchereau, in his work, De la vocation 
sacerdotale, published in 1896, and quoted by almost all 
the theologians has this definition: “ The attraction is 
a strong and permanent inclination which carries us 
towards an object and makes us desire possession of it.’’ 
Generally, he says, the attraction for the priesthood is, 
at the same time, affective and directive; that is to say, 
it is called affective in so far as It carries the soul to the 


€ 


clerical state because that state is a delectable object; ~ 


It is called directive or imperative ‘‘ because it imposes 
itself upon the soul as a sort of interior dictate in which 
_ we believe that we recognise the expression of God’s 
will for us.’’ This attraction is, again, a “‘ germ placed 
in the soul from the beginning ”’; it is ‘‘ a fact of con- 
science which each one must study in himself ’’; it is, in 
fact, “‘ a secret instinct which tells us that God is calling 
us.” ** We may quote another modern French 
a ee eee 
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theologian, Mégr. Lamothe-Tenet, whose work on 


« Orders appeared about the year 1883. We are assured 


that the work enjoyed a great reputation and that it is 
still held in great esteem. This scholar writes: “‘ We 
have already said that God never fails to give attractions 
of grace and aptitudes which are in harmony with what 
He expects from us. The study of these attractions, the 
yerification of the aptitudes and the faithful choice 
which results therefrom are the elements of our faithful 
correspondence. . . . These words, ‘ supernatural 
attractions, express the innate taste and the un- 
changeable tendency which a Christian heart feels for 
devotion to his brethren, his pious penchant for the 
sacred functions and for the humble service of the 
altar.’’ ** We have already quoted the definitions of the 
older writers like Godeau, Olier and Beuvelet, all of 
whom wrote about 1650, and if the reader refers to 
Chapter I, § 5, he will find that the theologians of the 
nineteenth century have adopted their definition without 
any change. 

Scavini and Gasparri do not give a formal definition 
of attraction. They describe it as a “* certain singular 
attraction,’ a ‘“‘ certain supernatural sense which in- 
clines a man to embrace the clerical state.’”” Lehmkuhl 
defines it is “‘ a supernatural motion by which a man is 

“impelled to embrace ”’ the clerical state.”” Tanquerey’s 
definition is as follows: ‘‘ A certain supernatural im- 
pulse which inclines a man to embrace the priestly state. 
... This impulse ought to be sweet, not at all disturb- 
ing the peace of the soul’: it must also be strong and 
constant.*® And Genicot speaks about interior move- 
ments by which a man is enticed to the clerical state. 
** Therefore if a man who is endowed with knowledge 


28 Tes saints Ordres, pp. 20 ff. 
29 Theol. Mor., Vol. I, n. 657. 
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and virtue and is not prevented by any canonical im- 
pediment feels himself carried along towards embracing 
‘the clerical state from supernatural motives... he may 
be quite free from anxiety about the divine vocation.” 
There is very little difference between these words con- 
tained in the 1922 edition of Genicot and the words of 
Godeau penned in 1651: “ to feel oneself from day to 
day in the depths of one’s soul more strongly determined, 
to the ecclesiastical state... . by a sweet acquiescence in 
the will of God and by the efficacy of His interior 
voice.”’ * In order to understand more fully the nature 
of the attraction, the place it occupies amongst the 
various actions which are involved in a man’s deter- 
mination to become a priest and its influence in 
determining his choice of the clerical state, it is 
necessary for us to consider briefly the schema of the 
psychological acts and experiences which are concerned 
with the selection of the priesthood and the intention to 
advance towards it. We shall follow St. Thomas’s 
explanation of the mechanism of the human act as given 
in the Summa Theologica." Let us suppose the case of 
a young man who is suitable for the priesthood as re- 
gards body, intelligence, virtues and freedom from 
irregularities and impediments. Let us further suppose 
that he is deliberating on the choice of a state of life 


‘ 


with a view to his ultimate end, God’s glory. His acts ° 


and experiences will be as follows: 

1. He recognises God as his last end. 

2. Following upon this his wil] elicits an act of simple 
volition or love of that end. This is an in- 
efficacious act so far. 

3. The intellect tells him that this end can be 
attained. 


« 
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4. The will elicits an efficacious resolve to attain that 
end by certain means. This act is an act of 
intention; an act whereby the will moves or 
tends towards the ultimate end of man. : 

5. The next step in the process is the consideration by 
the intellect of the means by which the end may 
be attained. The intellect suggests, let us sup- 
pose, several means known by faith and reason 
by which the end can be attained. The re- 
ligious state, the clerical state, the married state, 
the celibate state in the world will probably be 
submitted by the intellect as suitable for his 
purpose, 

6. The will next approves of all these means. But as 
only one can be selected the intellect is again 
applied to another operation. 

7, And it brings all these states under review, 
examining, deliberating, praying, and finally pro- 
poses the priesthood as the means best suited for 
the young man’s purpose. The priesthood is 
then submitted to the will for acceptance. 

8. The will approves of the priesthood and deliberately 
elects or selects it as the state of life to be 
embraced. This act of the will adopts and 
embraces the priesthood as a means to the end 

. in view, namely, the glory of God. 

9. This election made, the will experiences a certain 

* sweetness or delight, a species of repose, joy, 
fruition. 

10. And immediately the will moves with efficacy, 
firmness and resolve towards the priesthood con- 
sidered as an end to be obtained by certain 
means. The young man says: “‘I resolve to be 
a priest.” 

Then a new train of acts is set in motion— 

. consideration of means suitable for the attainment of 
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the priesthood, selection of means, and so on. The 
aspirant decides to enter the seminary, to study, to. 
Practise virtue, to prepare; in a word, to fit himself for 
. the priesthood. 

(a) The place of attraction: The whole point of the 
theological discussion as to the necessity of vocation and 
of attraction, the principal sign of vocation, is to prove 
that vocation, and consequently its essential sign, is 
necessary before one may lawfully enter the priestly 
state. This means that vocation and attraction are 
necessary for the lawful election of the state, because 
the sin which is committed by receiving Orders without 
a vocation is already committed in intention when one 
deliberately elects the state. The will has already 
embraced it, and to do this without a divine vocation 
is a Srave sin. Consequently, we observe that the theory 
of vocation tells the young man who is considering the 
choice of a state of life that before making the election 
(mentioned in No. 8 above) he must pause in his 
deliberations and turn aside to examine whether the 
supernatural attraction exists in his soul. He submits 
his spirit to an objective examination the result of which 
is to ascertain whether his sou] contains a divinely placed 
germ called attraction. If it does, he may proceed on 
his journey towards the priesthood; if not, he must 
desist. The attraction, therefore, is prior to the acts of 
election and intention. 

(b) Attraction is not the same as right. intention: It 
is a commonplace that right intention is a necessary 
condition for the lawful reception of Orders. What 
precisely is it? The moral entity known as right inten- 
tion enters primarily into the act of election mentioned 
above in No. 8 of the schema. When we say that an act 
ought to be performed with a right intention, we mean 
that the end towards the attainment of which that act 
is selected as a means must be a “‘ right ’’ end; that is, 
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that it must be morally good in itself and that it must 
have a due proportion to the thing selected as means. 
* The act of election described above is an act of adopt- 
ing the priesthood as a means for the attainment of some: 
ulterior end. If that ulterior end is good or “ right ” 
and if it is an end for the attainment of which the priest- 
hood may be selected without deordination, one is said 
to have a right intention. And, of course, if the end 
Which motives the election of the priesthood is right, 
then not only is the election right, but the intention as 
described in No. 10 above is right also because the two 
acts are most intimately connected. Attraction, then, 
cannot be the same as right intention, because, as we 
have just seen, the attraction must exist before one can 
lawfully elect the priesthood. Moreover, the descrip- 
tions given of attraction cannot apply to right intention. 
The right intention or right election is a deliberate 
human act elicited by the subject himself under the 
influence of grace, while attraction is described as a germ 
deposited by God in the soul, an interior dictate which 
imposes itself upon the soul, a secret instinct which 
tells us that God is calling us. Right intention is a very 
ordinary, everyday kind of experience, while attraction 
is said by all the theologians to be a mysterious entity 
which they cannot very well describe. It is a certain 
singular attraction, a certain supernatural sense, a secret 
instinct. There can be no doubt that all the modern 
theol¢gians require something more than right inten- 
tion as a sign of divine vocation. They mention right 
intention as a requisite for lawful ordination in addition 
to vocation and its signs. Again, if ‘right intention is 
the same as attraction, all that is required for lawful 
Ordination is suitability of body, mind and will; free- 
dom from irregularities and impediments, the call of 
the bishop and right intention. And this is something 
_ that the theologians will not admit. Finally, the divine 
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decree, which is vocation, is known only to God, and 
the signs of the existence of such a decree in the divine 
mind must come from Him and must be something 
- which is obviously a divine sign. A mere human act 
elicited by man under the influence of ordinary graces 
cannot be a divine sign of anything. 

(c) Attraction is not the delight or fruition which is 
part of the human act: According to the teaching of 
St. Thomas,“ the will experiences a kind of repose 
which begets sweetness and delight (dulcedo et delec- 
tatio) when it embraces God, its ultimate end. This 
delight is perfect only when the will obtains actual 
possession of God, but it exists in an imperfect manner 
when the will embraces its final end merely in intention 
(No. 4 in the schema above). In a similar manner 
the will experiences sweetness and delight when it 
embraces an end such as the priesthood, which tends 
directly towards the attainment of the last end. The 
priesthood (to confine our remarks to it), although an 
end, is only a secondary or intermediate end which leads 
towards the ultimate end and which is elected by the 
will for this very reason. The will, then, in embracing 
it, participates in the delight of the final end; and this 
delight, though experienced more perfectly when the 
priesthood is actually attained, is experienced in an im- 
perfect manner when the will makes the act of efficaciovs 
election. This joy and delight begotten of the election 
overflows on the act of intention strengthening and sus- 
taining it. 

This particular experience will be easily understood by 
most priests and'religious. It would seem to be a rather 
common phenomenon. Nov, it will be seen from what 
we have already said that this delight follows the act 
of election and therefore that it cannot be the attraction 
Cnt atts eatin dit shail ae 
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of the theologians which must always precede the 

, election and the intention. This delight or fruition 
cannot be a divine sign any more than right intention 
can, because it is, according to the teaching of 
St. Thomas, a part of the mechanism of every human 
act of election of means to a desired end. 

(d) Attraction is not a natural inclination for the 
aes A man will not and cannot enter the priest- 
hood unless he likes the state and is attracted by it. 
Perhaps this liking for the ministry is the attraction 
which is a sign of vocation? The liking referred to may 
mean one of two things. It may be that purely natural 
inclination which some men have for the clerical state, 
or it may mean the desire for the priesthood which some 
men experience when they reflect on its supernatural 
excellence as a means towards the attainment of the 
ultimate end. 

It cannot be doubted that some men find that, even at 
an early age, they are possessed of a bent or inclination 
for the clerical state, just as others discover in their 
being inclinations for law, medicine, literature or art. 
They like to think about these professions, to speak 
about them; they occupy themselves with the works of 
the professions if they can, or at least they play at make- 
believe. Such an inclination is not produced or induced 
in its subject by any activity; it is not the result of 
deliberation. It seems to be an innate tendency, an 
elemeht in the very composition of one’s being. One 
becomes aware that it exists. Men find the propensity 
in their souls and they may be provoked by it to choose 
the priesthood as their state in life. *Such inclinations 
may be seated either in the imaginative faculty or in the 
spiritual faculties of the soul. At any rate, they are 
innate and they are purely natural. Furthermore, they 
must not be confused with a bad intention in selecting 

, the priesthood. This bad intention is nothing else than 


. 
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the act of the will which selects the priesthood because 
that state is a means towards an ulterior end which is - 
either bad in itself or at any rate is such an end that 
the priesthood ought not to be made a means towards its 
attainment. The Propensity of which we speak is not 
an end, not a motive; it is a natural bent which the 
faculties possess for the priestly state. 

Now, this inclination resembles the attraction of which 
the theologians speak.** Nevertheless, it is not the same 
as attraction. The latter is a supernatural entity; it is a 
singular attraction: it is possessed of certain qualities ; 
it imposes itself upon the soul as an interior dictate in 
which we recognise the expression of God’s will. 

The second possibility of which we have spoken may 
be described as the enticing influence exercised on the 
will by the priesthood after reflection on the ministry 
as a state of life to be adopted in view of one’s final end. 
It is a commonplace in Philosophy that the human will 
cannot embrace or move towards any object unless that 
object presents some aspect of good to be sought; and 
the object is embraced precisely for the sake of that 
g00d which it is seen to contain. This good exercises on 
the will an influence of allurement, or if you will, of 
attraction. It is the magnet which draws the wil] 
towards the object in which it resides. Now, the priest- 
hood offers many aspects of supernatural good (we shalf 
confine ourselves to the good motives) and the will is 
enticed by them. The same is true of every act of the 
will whether the act be morally good or bad. The will] 
must be attracted by a real or apparent good in every 
object which it embraces. The resolve to approach the 
Sacraments every week, the resolve to give alms, to per- 
form penances, to be faithful to one’s spiritual duties 
becomes possible only when the will is drawn to these 
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things by the aspects of good which they possess. In a 


. word, this attractiveness, if we may so call it, of the 


priesthood is an ordinary occurrence. It is a necessary 
part of the mechanism of the human act. And for this 
reason it cannot be a divinely given sign of the existence 
of a hidden divine decree. That is, it cannot be the 
attraction which is the sign of vocation. Moreover, if 
we refer to the various definitions given of attraction, 
we immediately see the differences between that attrac- 
tion and this experience of which we speak. This latter 
attractiveness arises altogether out of mature reflection 
on the supernatural excellence of the priesthood as a 
means towards the ultimate end. It is, of course, super- 
natural in as much as the aspect of the priesthood which 
Causes it is supernatural and, also, we may lawfully con- 
jecture that it is supernaturalised by actual grace. It is 
a grace. But it is an ordinary grace; whereas the attrac- 
tion of the theologians is a singular, an extraordinary 
grace. Attraction is placed in the soul by God indepen- 
dently of the soul’s activity; the other is generated by 
the soul itself aided by God’s ordinary graces, as will 
be explained in the next paragraph. 

(e) Attraction is not the same as exciting grace: 
Theologians in their treatises on Grace teach that there 
is a kind of actual grace, which they name exciting 
grace, preventing grace or calling grace—¢gratia vocans. 
These graces are an illumination of the intellect or an 
inspiration of the will (or both) supernaturally pro- 
duced in the soul by God prior to any deliberate and 
free consent on our part. ‘‘ Exciting grace, or the grace 
by which a man is first moved to perform a salutary 
work, is a vital indeliberate act of the intellect or of the 
will. It may be described more fully by saying that it 
is a movement of the intellect or of the will or of both 
excited in us by God without our own free co- 
@peration for the purpose of the performance of « 
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salutary works.” ** These motions are vital in as much 


as they are the acts of the living human spirit; they are, : 


however, quite indeliberate because they are not elicited 
by the faculties as the result of any free and deliberate 
activity, and hence they are said to be produced in us 
by God and out of us but not through us. God excites 
the intellect or will, uses it as an instrument and out of 
it draws the act. In the language of the theologians, 
God produces these acts in nobis sine nobis. They are 
spontaneous impulses of the human soul elicited by the 
intellect and will, not deliberately, and not by means of 
the natural powers of these faculties, but under the direct 
action of God, who moves the soul by divine grace. 

These actual graces confer a twofold power on the 
soul : they give it the physical power to perform a super- 
natural act, and they give it certain moral powers in as 
much as they solicit and invite it to do good and avoid 
evil and because also they make the doing of good and 
the avoidance of evil easier. “It is established,”’ writes 
Palmieri, ‘‘ that actual grace exercises moral causality 
on the human will. It calls, excites, draws and allures 
the will towards good.” * And Mazzella’s definition is 
to the same effect: ‘‘ Exciting grace may be defined as 
an internal motion of the intellect and will which God 
produces in us without ourselves and by which when 
we are torpid and unthinking He supernaturally solicits 
us to pious action, that is, to freely do good or freely 
fly from evil.’ ** For this reason, exciting gra¢e is re- 
ferred to by the Fathers of the Church and by 
theologians under certain names which suggest its 
purpose. By it God is said to illuminate the intellect, 
to inspire the will, to open the heart, to call one to 
grace, to knock at the heart, to draw men to Himself. 
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The prayers of the Church abound in expressions 

- indicating the same effect of actual grace: ‘“‘ Excite, 
O Lord, our hearts to prepare the way for Thy Son’”’; 
** Excite, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the wills of Thy 
faithful ’’; ‘“‘ Aid us and bring to a successful issue those 
wishes of ours which by Thy preventing grace Thou 
didst inspire.’’ Exciting grace may be described as the 
voice of God calling us to salutary acts, but the voice 
is nothing else than the indeliberate motion towards 
such acts which God excites by grace in the intellect and 
will. God originates the thought and the indeliberate 
desire; it is for us, when we advert to their existence, to 
co-operate and make them deliberate or to freely expel 
them from the soul and thus deliberately refuse to accept 
the divine invitation. 

It cannot be denied that God could, if He so wished, 
produce these supernatural illuminations and aspirations 
in the soul without waiting for the operation of external 
stimuli such as sermons, missions, retreats, meditations 
and pious reading. But this is outside God’s ordinary 
Providence and quite outside the ordinary economy of 
grace. God, we are taught, will give the internal 
illuminations and aspirations only on condition that 
men make use of those external stimuli which have been 
placed at their disposal. God has adopted means of 
saving men which are in accordance with the nature 
which He has given them, and apart from exceptional 
cases we must not expect to find that He goes outside 
those means. Now, the means include the Incarnation, 
divine revelation, the Church, the example of Christ, 
preaching. All these are external graces; they form a 
supernatural atmosphere with which God has. sur- 
rounded the world, and He intends that they be used 
for the purpose for which He established them. And 
unless men employ those means God will not, in the 

»ordinary course of things, give the interior actual graces 
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of which we have been speaking. The use of the 
external graces is a condition for the obtaining of the 
internal exciting graces. “‘I have said,” writes 
Palmieri, ‘ that per se God can if He wishes manifest 
some new truth to the intellect by illuminating it; but 
this is a special érace pertaining to the gift of prophecy. 
The actual grace of illumination has not for its object 
the revelation of anything new; its Purpose is that the 
mind should properly apprehend and think about those 
things which are Proposed for its reflections. And such 
an extrinsic proposal of truth is necessary in order that 
the immediate illumination of the mind may exist. The 
intellect is naturally determined to action by an external 
object; in the supernatural order, the preaching of the 
word of God has been divinely instituted in order that 
by it men may be brought to the Faith, to justification 
and to the exercise of sanctity. And when we say the 
preaching of the word of God we use the expression in 
its widest sense to include not only preaching but its 
equivalents, such as reading the written word, reflecting 
On it, considering it as being manifested and repre- 
sented by sacred rites and symbols and other similar 
things. Since then, in the ordinary Providence of God, 
this is the only way in which new thoughts are pro- 
posed to the mind, it follows that, as a general rule, 
some object that of its nature is calculated to inspire 
pious thoughts is required by the ordinary law of pro- 
vidence before the immediate illumination wif| take 
place in us.’’ * 

If, then, a man wishes to obtain actual exciting graces 
he must take the ordinary means to obtain them. From 
which it follows that, in order to serve God, men must 
not wait till they perceive God acting in them and 
urging them forward; they must not adopt the Quietistic 


se 
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attitude of expectancy, of waiting idly for the divine 
impulses. 

* - After the mind is illuminated and the will inspired by 
the exciting graces, there is still need for a further grace 
in order that a man may respond to the divine invita- 
tions and act deliberately. All that has been said applies 
to every individual supernatural act that a man per- 
forms during his life. Man cannot begin anything super- 
hatural without grace; he cannot will to do anything 
without grace; he cannot elicit an act of election without 
grace; he cannot form the intention which follows on 
election without grace; he cannot put his intention into 
execution without grace. It is easy to understand, then, 
how much we depend on God. “‘ Every Christian who 
does well is, in everything and everywhere, moved by 
God in as much as God begins everything, operates all, 
accomplishes all in him—all, namely, that is good. At 
the same time the man who is thus moved by grace 
begins, continues and accomplishes whatever good works 
he does. He is excited and he excites himself; he is 
impelled and he impels himself; he is moved by God 
and he moves himself; and it is in all this that, as 
St. Augustine says, the effort of free will consists.’’ *° 
In the language of the theologians the whole effect is 
from God and the whole effect is from the human agent. 
.God and the human will, each acting as a partial cause, 
each produces the whole effect.** 

This doctrine of grace applies to every supernatural 
act and to every series of supernatural acts which a man 
performs during the whole course of his life. It applies 
to the acts of a young man who is considering the 
question of the priesthood; it applies to each of his acts. 
as outlined above in the schema of human acts. He 
obtains those exciting or calling graces moving him 
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towards the priesthood. Nevertheless, these graces are 


not the same as the attraction which is the sign of , 


vocation. We can give three or four brief proofs in 
support of this statement. In the first place, if attraction 
and exciting grace were the same the theologians would 
not be under the necessity of elaborating their doctrine 
about vocation and attraction. It would be sufficient to 
refer the reader to the general principles of the treatise 
on Grace. Secondly, the fact that exciting grace is a 
necessary condition for the performance of any super- 
natural work proves quite conclusively that it cannot 
be a special sign of divine vocation. Exciting graces are 
ordinary graces; the sign of the existence of a divine 
decree must be something extraordinary, and that is 
why the theologians insist on describing attraction as a 
- Singular inclination and a secret instinct. Thirdly, the 
nature of attraction as it is described by the theologians 
is quite different from exciting grace. To realise this 
it is only necessary to compare what has been said above 
about the two graces. Exciting grace is a transient thing, 
while the attraction is an abiding bent or inclination of 
the soul. Fourthly, if the attraction is to be of any value 
as a divine sign it must be not only supernaturally given 
by God, but it must be perceptible and recognisable as 
such. That the theologians suppose it to be perceptible 
is obvious from their definitions and descriptions. If ite 
were not perceptible it would be of no use to them. 
Now, actual grace is not psychologically perceptible. A 
man does not and cannot Perceive grace in his soul. 
We know from revelation that grace exists, and we know 
the conditions necessary for acquiring it, and hence we 
may infer and conjecture that we possess it. But we 
cannot directly perceive it. St. Thomas, answering the 
question: Can a man know that he has grace? writes 
thus: ‘ A thing can be known in three ways. First, by 
revelation: and in this way a man can know that he 
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has grace. God sometimes makes such a revelation to 


some people as a special privilege... . Secondly, a man 


can of himself know something and know it with cer- 
tainty. But no man can know in this manner that he 
has grace.... In the third way, a thing can be known 
conjecturally by means of certain signs, and in this way a 
person may know that he has grace because he delights 
in God, despises worldly things, and is not conscious of 
being in mortal sin.” *? Further explanation and proof 
of this point would be too much of a digression. We 
must refer readers who wish to pursue the subject to 
to those works in which it is treated.** The words of 
St. Thomas just quoted refer directly to habitual grace, 
but they apply equally to actual graces. It is clear, then, 
that attraction is different not only from exciting grace 
but from every other kind of ordinary grace. It cannot 
find a place in any of the divisions or classifications of 
grace given by theologians in their works on Grace. If 
one were obliged to classify it, one would be forced to 
place it in the category of special inspirations. Palmieri 
would regard it as part of the special grace of prophecy. 

It will be seen, then, that attraction is a very special 
grace. It has no place in the supernatural life of men 
in so far as this life is concerned with conversion, justifi- 
cation, perseverance and salvation. It is a supernatural 
phenomenon to be found only in those who are divinely 
called to the clerical and religious states and possibly in 
those whom God calls to sanctify themselves in the 
world by the observance of private vows. It is notsa 
requisite for the lawful election of the married state; 
still less is it required for the selection ‘of a secular pro- 
fession or avocation in life.” 
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After this long negative description we may very 


briefly sum up the positive notes of attraction. It is Z. 


singular bent or inclination for the Priesthood placed by 
God in the souls of those whom He destines for the 
Priesthood; a germ planted in the sou] from the 
beginning. It is supernatural and therefore 4 grace, 
though quite distinct from all the Ordinary graces. Its 


of long duration. If it is so, it cannot arise from nature 
- nor from the devil . . . but only from God alone 
and from God, too, really calling one to the clerical 


answer to the direct call of God. ‘ The study of these 
attractions, the verification of the aptitudes and the 
faithful choice (i.e., the election) which results there- 
from are the elements of our faithful cO-operation,”’ 
writes La Mothé-Tenet.** 

We shall conclude this section with an extract from 
Lahitton. It is g good summary of the nature of 
attraction. ‘‘ The attraction of the moderns is not 
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subsequent to election; it precedes it. Attraction is not 
a result arrived at after meditation, reflection and 
deliberation by reason and faith on the choice of a state 
of life. It is a stimulus which incites one to think of 
the priesthood and moves one to choose it. He who 
wishes to discover by the method of attraction whether 
he is called by God places himself in a state of absolute 
indifference; he envelops himself in silence and retires 
into the depths of his soul. There he listens and waits, 
not to surprise his own thoughts—for he abstracts from 
these as much as possible—he listens and waits that he 
may discern the divine impulses. If his psychological 
consciousness does not perceive any interior light 
showing him the priesthood, if he does not perceive any 
movement urging him towards it, the matter is finished. 
He has not the right to proceed in that direction, 
because he has not received the call. To choose this 
state of life after personal reflection and according to the 
ordinary rules of supernatural prudence would appear 
to him to be a sacrilegious usurpation.” *’ 


§5. THE BISHOP AND THE CONFESSOR 


Seeing that the ordinary sign of divine vocation is 
attraction for the clerical state, and that if the attraction 
is sweet, constant and supernatural it is a certain sign 
6f vocation, one would be disposed to believe that the 
subject in whom the attraction resides and by whom 
alone it is experienced ought to be the best judge of the 
existence of vocation. Who but he can know whether 
he is attracted to the priesthood? Who but he can 
know whether the attraction is a singular one and 
whether it brings sweetness and delight to his soul? 
Nevertheless, the theologians are unanimous in teach- 
ing that the aspirant is the one person who must not 
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judge whether he is called or not. “In the first place,”’ 


writes Gasparri, ‘“‘ we observe that, apart from obvious, 


cases, no One can, without temerity, by his own 
judgment define that he is not called by God, and much 
less can one define that one is called by God to sacred 
Orders:’’ “ Two proofs are advanced for this teaching. 
First, the authors quote the juridical maxim that no man 


that office, and it would be an act of Presumption for any 
man to judge that he is perfect. We may be permitted 
here to call attention to the invalidity of both those 
proofs. The juridical] adage refers to external law- 
sutts, and if it <can be fairly applied to the case of 
vocation it surely must be understood to apply merely 
to the judgment which regards canonical] suitability for 
the priesthood. The argument derived from the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas is invalid, because the Saint refers 
expressly to that perfection of life which is required for 
the episcopate : “‘ It js necessary that a person be perfect 
in order that he may lead others to Perfection . . . and 
it would be Presumptious for a person to consider him- 
self perfect.”’ The holy Doctor explains the same point 
in other words in another place.*° He is discussing the 
question whether it is lawful for a man to seek the 
licentiate for teaching theology, and he explains that he 
may do so unless he is not able to teach, for then his 
act would be Presumptuous. He next proceeds to ex- 
Plain the difference between the Presumption of the 
Prospective licentiate and that of the man who seeks 
the episcopal Office, and his explanation is Particularly 
interesting because he teaches that the candidate himself 
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may judge whether he is qualified to teach: “* This pre- 


* sumption in candidates for the licence to teach is not 


the same as presumption in those who seek the episcopal 
office, because one may know with certainty that one 
possesses that knowledge which makes one suitable for 
teaching, but one cannot know with certainty that one 
possesses that charity which makes one suitable for the 
pastoral office.”’ We might observe that if the attraction 
is such that a young man may not recognise it in himself, 
if it is necessary for him to submit it for the inspection 
of experts, it loses much of its value as a divine sign 
and it loses almost all its value as the spring and starting 
point of his election of the priesthood. 

However that may be, the theologians teach that the 
person who experiences the attraction must not presume 
to pass judgment on its divine origin. In fact, a man 
can scarcely know whether the attraction is, in its 
origin, purely natural, diabolical or divine.” The thesis 
established to their satisfaction, the theologians proceed 
to teach that the right and duty of exploring vocation 
belongs to the bishop. “‘In the first place, it is the 
function of the bishop to explore vocation.” ” “It is 
necessary that the bishop, either himself or by others,— 
for instance, the superiors of his seminary,—examine the 
signs of vocation of the candidate, judge that these signs 
tre sufficient, and then elect and assume the candidate 
for the clerical state. If God has instituted signs of 
vocation He must also have instituted an authentic 
judge of those signs so that there may not be illusion 
or error. Now, this judge is not the candidate, for no 
man is a judge in his own cause. ‘The judge is the 
bishop.” * ‘* Since ecclesiastical superiors take the 
place of God on earth, they are empowered to explore 
ee eee eT pis Fc 
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and to interpret authentically the divine decrees which 
have reference to the vocation of the ministers of the 
Church.”’ * 

So far, this doctrine places 4 great deal of power in 
the hands of the bishop. But the POwer is not so great 


externals, chiefly to an examination of the candidate’s 
knowledge: and they place all the Power connected 
with the internal] forum, including the authority to 
investigate the Principal sign of vocation, in the hands 
of the confessor, who may be selected by the candidate 
himself. ‘‘ At the present time the bishop’s place is 


“oT he bishop judges only of externals,”’ ** Tanquerey 
teaches exactly the same doctrine.” If we examine the 
theologians a little more, we find exactly what rights of 
examination they concede to the bishop. Gasparri 
writes: ‘‘ According to the existing discipline of the 
Latin Church, this investigation consists: (1) in an 
examination of the various testimonies whereby the right 
of the ordaining bishop and particularly the suitabilit¥ 
of the candidate are proved; (2) in an examination of 


for deacons and Priests. But since this interrogation is 
to-day merely ritual, it follows that the investigation 
consists of the first two elements.”’ The examination 
then resolves itself into the Procuring and inspection 

*“ Tanq., op. cit., n. 814. 
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of certificates dealing with the legitimacy of the can- 
didate, his freedom from irregularities, his age, and his 
faith. ‘“‘ It is accepted in practice that, in all things 
except knowledge, the episcopal chancellor or some 
other person by the command of the bishop, first passes 
judgment based principally on the testimonials received. 
Then, if no objection appears, the prescribed examina- 
tion is reduced to an investigation of the candidate’s 
knowledge.” ** An investigation of the documents pre- 
_ scribed by canon law and an examination of the student’s 
knowledge—that is the extent of the bishop’s power 
according to Gasparri. Many excludes expressly from 
the scope of the bishop’s inquiry both the attraction and 
the moral suitability of the aspirant. These matters 
pertain to the rights of the confessor. ‘‘ The bishop, or 
he who takes his place, judges only of externals. Now, 
the inclination, although it manifests itself externally, 
rests in the interior of the mind; and _ suitability, 
although it has several external aspects, has nevertheless 
an aspect which is purely internal. We refer to the 
suitability of will and morals. . . . Hence the mere 
election made by the bishop is not sufficient. The 
prudent judgment of a confessor is necessary. The 
ordinand will honestly and fully open to the confessor 
the secrets of his heart, and the confessor will then pro- 
nonce that the candidate has a true and interior attrac- 
tion and that he possesses suitability.’’°* Again, the 
same author writes: “‘In order that attraction be a 
certain sign of divine vocation it must be of long 
duration. ... And it is to be noted that the judgment 
as to the sufficient duration of the attraction is left to 
the prudent judgment of the confessor, who may re- 
quire a longer or a shorter duration according as the 
attraction itself is more or less vivid and according as 
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the other signs of vocation are more or less clear and 
firm,’* * ; 

These statements give quite a clear idea of the relative 
Positions of the bishop and the confessor concerning 
the question as to who will and who will not be admitted 
to the priesthood. But there are a few other extracts 
which we cannot refrain from quoting. One of them 
is from Tanquerey’s work. One of the signs of a divine 
vocation, according to this author, is ‘‘ an election 
Properly made by the ecclesiastical superiors.”’ And 
he teaches that “‘ there are two ecclesiastical superiors : 
the director of conscience for the internal forum . . . and 
the bishop for the external forum.’’ * Tanquerey is 
the only one, as far as we know, who teaches that the 
confessor is an ecclesiastical superior! He goes further, 
indeed, and decides that of these two superiors the con- 
fessor is the higher. The bishop’s sentence must be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the confessor: ‘‘ The bishop 
either personally or through the rector of the seminary 
or other prudent men wil] examine the knowledge and 
morals of the ordinand and if the confessor confirms his 
judgment, the candidate, relying on the divine aid, can 
safely advance to sacred Orders.”’ 

We shall conclude this section with an extract from 
the work of Branchereau. “ It is necessary, then, that 
the decisions of the superiors (for the externa] forum as 
representing the bishop) be supplemented by another 
decision which will be the final sentence, the judgment 
of last resort.... The confessor, depository and confidant 
of our most secret thoughts and of our most intimate 
dispositions, is alone fully competent to judge whether 
our vocation really rests on a solid foundation. In 
addition to the lights which he shares with his colleagues 
(who represent the bishop) as to our external aptitude 
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he possesses the knowledge of our interior state which 
wwe have revealed to him. Finally, in virtue of his sacred 
ministry, he has received from God the authority neces- 
sary not only for the absolution of our sins, but also for 
the interpretation of the divine will regarding the 
direction of our lives. ... It is he, then, who should 
say the last word on the value of the marks of vocation 
which we thought ourselves to possess.’ ~ 

The call of the bishop is, at best, merely a declaratory 
sentence that a man is divinely called; and its value even 
as a declaratory sentence is very seriously diminished by 
the fact that it is much inferior to the sentence passed 
by the confessor. This is a necessary conclusion from 
the fundamental postulate of the modern theory that 
vocation is a divine decree calling certain men to the 
priesthood. The bishop is denied access to the internal 
forum where the most important data for the investiga- 
tion of the decree are to be found. The confessor iS 
the only one who is permitted to examine the principal 
evidence for or against vocation. 


§6. OBLIGATION TO FOLLOW DIVINE VOCATION 


If vocation is a divine decree predestining a man for 
the priesthood and preparing for him in that state the 
graces which he needs for salvation; if a man will not 
obtain in another state the special graces which God has 
prepared for him in the priesthood; if a man who 
chooses a state of life for himself without reference to 
the divine decree flouts the divine authority and 
becomes a deformed limb in whatever state he elects, 
‘t is difficult to see how anyone who has a divine 
vocation to the priesthood can be excused from sin if 
he refuses to enter that state. Most of the arguments 
adduced to prove the existence of grave guilt in a man 
a eee ee seems 
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who enters the Priesthood without a vocation seem to 
Prove with equa] cogency the guilt of him who, being 


Several theologians accept this reasoning with regard 
to vocation to the religious state. Saint Alphonsus 
Writes: ‘‘ But, you will ask, are all, then, bound to 


and those who are called are bound to enter it. Other- 
Wise, vocation would be given in vain,’ * Marc, in his 

a curious 
Paragraph. ‘“ Everyone,” he writes, ‘ who is morally 
certain of his vocation to the religious life js bound to 
enter religion and cannot with a safe conscience remain 
in the world. Of course, it is not ber se a sin not to 
follow divine vocation, because the counsels do not of 
themselves bind under guilt. Nevertheless, unhappy js 
the man who neglects such 4 vocation. For ‘ if a Person 


who draws another away from his vocation sins gravely 


a one, how 
Can a man be free from guilt if he knows for certain that 
he is called by God to religion and stil] elect 


in the world and endanger his eternal salvation? | will 
83 Theol. Mor., Vol. IV, n. 78. . 
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never be able to persuade myself that exposing oneself 
to such a risk is free from guilt. I leave the question 
of the gravity or lightness of the guilt to the judgment of 
wise men.’ ’”’ * 

We have no hesitation in quoting the opinions of 
theologians on religious vocation and applying their 
findings to the priestly vocation. The basis of both 
vacations is exactly the same, and what is true of one 
ought to be true of the other. Saint Alphonsus himself 
recognised this, for, in proving that God ‘‘ has much 
reason to be indignant against those who despise ’’’ the 
divine call to the religious life, he brings forward the 
oft quoted passage of Habert concerning the divine 
vocation to the priesthood.” 

The passage just quoted from Marc reflects very well 
the vacillating attitude of the theologians on the 
question of obligation to follow either the religious or 
the priestly vocation. The authors are much more 
intent on proving that certain persons should not enter 
the priesthood than they are on urging that those who 
are called should enter that state. They recognise, too, 
that they would have a difficulty in proving any obliga- 
tion to embrace such a state; and they are not by any 
means unmindful of the fact that the Holy See has 
declared that those who, on account of humility or 
fear of the dangers attaching to the state, decline to 
obey the call of superiors or the favourable judgment 
of their confessors must not be forced to enter the 
clerical state. For reasons such as these, we find that 
the pronouncements of the theologians on the question 
of obligation are far from being satisfactory. Gasparri, 
for instance, teaches that ‘‘ from what has been said it 
is equally evident that one who is called by God ought 
to embrace the clerical state. ... What, he asks, if one 
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who is called refuses to enter? . . . If an absolute and 
imperative will of God is not made known to such a one 
it follows that there is not a strict precept, at least not 
a grave one, obliging him to embrace the clerical state. 
And therefore such a one who is called and declines 
to obey is indeed greatly to be censured—valde 
vituperandus—but it does not seem that he can be con- 
victed of sin, at least not of a grave sin.’’ *" The man 
who does not obey the divine cal] is very reprehensible; 
he cannot be accused of grave sin. We are left to make 
the best we can of the question of venial sin. 

Tanquerey does not give us much greater assistance. 
When there are only the ordinary signs of vocation 
- . . Christian prudence persuades one to follow the 
judgment of superiors, but there is not a strict obligation 
binding under pain of grave sin,’ and the reason he 
gives would, we fear, be considered to give away the 
whole case for the elaborately constructed theory of 
vocation: “‘ The reason is that no one is gravely bound 
to embrace a state to which the practice of the 
evangelical counsels is attached unless one is quite certain 
of the existence of a divine wil] imposing this obligation. 
But if one has only the ordinary signs of vocation 
one can know with prudence, indeed, but not with 
certainty, the existence of the absolute divine will.’’ ** 
This statement throws quite a new light on vocation. 
One can never be certain that one is called apart from 
extraordinary signs of the divine will. We believe it to 
be true that very few theologians, if any, will be found 
to state simply .that there is no sin committed by one 
who declines to follow the divine vocation. None of 
them adopts the attitude of the Pontifical when in 
addressing the candidates for sub-deaconship, it simply 
says, without qualification: ‘‘ Up to this point you are 
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free, and it is lawful for you, according to your own 
free will, to pass to the secular life—hactenus liberi estis 
licetque vobis pro arbitrio ad saecularia vota transire.”’ 

If the theologians were consistent they ought to 
maintain openly that there is an obligation and, very 
probably a grave one, to enter the clerical state if God 
calls one to it. The logic of the theory demands this. 
“ Rach of us on arriving here below is the bearer of a 
predestination to a certain determined state of life. 
Each one is divinely marked for that fixed state, outside 
of which he never could be and never will be better 
than a stray sheep.... To enter a state without being 
called to it and not to enter a state to which one is 
called are two cases equally dangerous from the point 
of view of eternal salvation. The choice of a state of 
life is, then, free, only speculatively, by abstracting 
from the divine decrees or, rather, by considering the 
totality of mankind. In practice, and for a particular 
individual, only one state is permitted and even 
obligatory under pain of losing salvation or, at least, 
of compromising it to the point of its becoming morally 
impossible.” *’ ‘If we accept the opinions of these 
theologians, the divine call scarcely differs from a 
precept. For while they admit that no obligation arises 
from the evangelical counsels, the option (of following 
them) is ultimately reduced to a purely speculative 
consideration of the matter. And, in practice, those 
who do not follow their vocation per se sin venially.””’ ™ 


*® Lahitton, op. cit., pp. 243-4. 
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CHAPTER III 
CRITICISM OF THE THEORY OF VOCATION 


B EFORE the beginning of the seventeenth century, 


the theory of vocation was absolutely unknowh, 
It was suddenly introduced into Catholic 


theologians Presented their theory to the world, and we 
know that the theory was a reaction against the usage 
which brought about the crisis. But every reaction is 
not development, and it is not difficult to show that 
the theory of which we speak is rather an invention 
than a development: Development requires that there 
be some seed of revelation or dogma from which the 
developed doctrine grows; and in the present case there 
is no such seed to be found either in Scripture or 
tradition. It jigs also necessary that the developed 
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while the vocation of the moderns is an interior call 
addressed directly by God to the subject, there can be no 
squestion of development. The modern theory is a new 
growth in Catholic theology. It most likely sprang 
from a false interpretation of certain Scriptural texts; 
later defenders made for it a theological foundation 
which also is based on an error, because the partisans 
of the theory have come to base their teaching on a 
false notion of divine Providence. Root and branch, the 
theory is a new and, we may add, a diseased érowth, 
not a healthy development. If this be true, we must 
expect to find that the proofs by which it is defended 
are not sound; that it will not fit into the framework of 
theology; and that, if logically pursued, it will lead to 
some objectionable results. The present chapter will be 
devoted to proving these assertions. 


§1. THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE IS UNSOUND 


We have already seen’ that the foundation on which 
the whole theory rests is the assumption that God¥ 
eternally predestines each human being for one deter- 
mined state of life, and that He does so by a decree 
which is logically anterior to His foreknowledge that 
men will freely select and enter certain states. The 
theory further assumes that in the case of the priesthood * 
God notifies the existence of this decree directly and 
immediately to the subject. We hope to prove that 
this assumption is a false one. 

In the first place, this supposed principle finds no 
support from the ordinary theological teaching con- 
cerning divine Providence; the elementary principles 
of theology on the question of Providence are quite 
different from the assumption of the theorists on 
vocation. The teaching of theologians on divine 
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Providence may be summarised as follows. God, before 
He created, saw in the divine intellect an infinite number 
of orders or modes of attaining the end He had in view 
in creating. Amongst those possible orders, He saw the 


© 


embrace. He foresaw the whole system of graces and 
how each man would use or neglect them. Then by an 
act of His will He elected to bring into the realm of 
reality this order which hitherto He had been, so to 
Say, speculatively considering. He brought what had 
been a theoretica] possibility to the state of reality, and 
this is the existing order of Providence. Thus every 
detail of the universe was foreseen by God and every 
detail will infallibly happen exactly as He foresaw it. 
Those things which depend on the free actions of men 
will happen infallibly but freely, 

Now, divine Providence contains two elements: it is 
an order which exists in the divine mind, and this the 
theologians call] the intentional] order; Providence is 
also the practical realisation of this intentional order, and 
this is called the execution. In the first sense, it is true 
to say that God provides immediately for every detail 
of the universe; that is to say, His divine intellect saw 
every detail, and His wil] decreed the order in which 
He foresaw they would exist. But if we consider the 
second element of Providence, namely, the practical 
execution or operation of the plan, we are told by 
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St. Thomas and the theologians that, in execution, God 
does not as a rule provide for things immediately. 
Generally speaking, He provides only mediately; that 
is, in order to execute His plans, He makes use of the 
operation of second causes, ‘not on account of any 
defect in His own power, but on account of the 
abundance of His goodness, in order that He might 
communicate even to creatures the dignity of 
causality.” ? God does not, in His ordinary Providence, 
provide men with food and clothing immediately; He 
has given them the means of providing for themselves. 
Neither does He, as a rule, instruct men immediately 
in the necessary dogmas of faith; He has given a general 
revelation and established a Church for that purpose. 
God does not, as a rule, give direct revelations or in- 
spirations to men as to whether they ought to become 
doctors, lawyers or merchants ; nobody expects to receive 
a divine notification as to whether he should marry or 
remain single, or whether he should select one spouse 
rather than another. God has given us Moses and the 
prophets in one form or another to guide us in every 
decision which we are called upon to make in life. 
Let us now apply this theology to the selection of the 
priesthood as a state of life. According to the doctrine 
we have stated, God, before creating, saw the present 
order amongst an infinite number of possible orders, 
any of which He might have created. He saw as 
possible every man who will ever draw the breath of 
life; He foresaw as possible the Incarnation, the 
Church, the priesthood. He foresaw the priesthood, 
like every other state of life secular and sacred, offered 
to the free acceptance of men; He foresaw revelation, 
the Church, sermons, retreats, literature, as second 
causes which would bring the priesthood before men’s 
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minds. He foresaw all the actual graces of illumination 
and inspiration moving men to the acceptance of the 
Priesthood.* He foresaw that humanity, if He selected 
this order, would contain a goodly number of men who 
would be suitable for the Priesthood ; He saw some of 
those making use of sermons, retreats, reading, and saw 
them reflecting and deliberating on the priesthood as a 
state of life. He foresaw the exciting graces doing their 
work; saw some rejecting them, others corresponding 


_ with them. He foresaw some men electing the priest- 


* 


hood, preparing for it and receiving it. He foresaw the 
dioceses and the parishes in which they would labour, 
the houses in which they would live, the sermons they 
would preach, the Sacraments they would administer, 
if He selected this order for creation. Then by an act 
of His will He elected to create this order; He said: 
“ Let this be made,”’ and the whole system came into 
being. Those whom He foresaw would be priests wil] 
infallibly but freely elect and Prepare for that state, and 
in due time will enter it. This is what will happen if we 
apply the ordinary theological Principles on Providence 
to the priesthood. 

But the theologians we have been examining are not 
satisfied with this. They demand something more. 
They require, first, that we except vocation from the 
ordinary Providence and that we assume that God elects 
His priests by an Act of His divine will which is ante- 
cedent to His foreknowledge of man’s free election of 
the priestly state. He wishes certain men to be priests, 
and He does not leave the matter to their free election. 
They assure us, of course, that such a decree does not in 
any way interfere with free will. Moreover, they assume 
that God, in a special manner, intimates His will to 
the men whom He has chosen. God's ordinary 
Providence provides certain general and ordinary means 
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by which men can conform with the divine will in all 
matters other than the selection of a state of life, 
‘especially the priesthood and the religious state; but in 
this latter case He provides, by a special and extraordinary 
Providence, a means whereby men may know that He 
has elected them for the priesthood or the religious 
life. These theologians, then, assume that there is a 
special and extraordinary grace and a special and extra- 
ordinary Providence which govern the matter of priestly 
vocation. No theologian, as far as we know, refers to 
this special Providence when treating formally of grace 
or of Providence. It is only when they come to deal 
with the clerical and the religious states that they 
bethink them of this special Providence, and we have 
not met any theologian who attempts to harmonise the 
two doctrines. 

Now, an assumption of this kind cannot be accepted 
without strong proof. And no proof is forthcoming. 
Saint Alphonsus and a few theologians after him did 
advance a proof, but, very curiously, the very authority 
they appeal to formally rejects the doctrine which he 
has been summoned to prove. Saint Alphonsus, as we 
have seen,‘ bases his doctrine on Cornelius 4 Lapide’s 
comment on the verse of St. Paul: ‘Every man hath 
his proper gift from God.” ® Here is 4 Lapide’s com- 
ment: ‘‘ The apostle is here consoling the weaker and 
the married people who have embraced the gift and the 
grace of conjugal chastity although they could previously 
have embraced that of virginal chastity. God, for the 
preservation of the universe, wishes, but only in general 
and in an indeterminate manner, that some should be 
married, although this gift of marriage is a lesser one 
than the gift of virginity. But you will say that not 
only is the gift of marriage from God but that this gift 
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is proper to one man and another to another man; 
for example, that God wishes this man to be a Virgin 
and that man to be married. | reply that this is some: 
times true, as when God inspires the mind of one person 
to celibacy and that of another to marriage; as, for 
example, a queen who might raise up a family. which 
would be very holy and very useful for the kingdom 
and for the Church. But God does not always do this; 1 
He often holds Himself indifferent, so that He leaves ‘it 
to the free will of many to elect matrimony or celibacy. 
But you will urge how, then, does the Apostle say ‘ each 
man hath his proper gift from God’? I reply: this 
gift may be understood in two senses. First, it may 
refer to the state itself, for instance, matrimony, 
celibacy, religion; or, secondly, it may refer to the grace 
which is necessary or proper to this or that state. 


is from God. For God has established, either directly 
or through His Church, marriage, celibacy and other 
states, and He grants this or that state to a man accord- 
ing as the latter wishes to embrace this or that state. 
And in this way every man hath his proper gift partly 
from God and partly from himself and his Own voluntary 
decision to embrace it. Properly and formally con- 
sidered, the fact that the gift is peculiar to this one or 
that is often the result of free election, and still it can 
be said to be from God, because the whole direction 
of second causes and the providence of every good ig 
from God. For God through His common Providence 
directs each one through Parents, companions, con- 
fessors, teachers and other occasions and secondary 
causes through which it comes to pass that one enters 
matrimony and another the priesthood, but they do so 
freely, and all this direction is not necessary but free. 
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“ Secondly, this gift may be the grace proper to each 
atate. Married people require one grace that they may 
live in conjugal fidelity, and virgins require another 
that they may live in virginity. And this grace proper 
to each is formally from God because, provided you 
have selected a certain state such as marriage or celibacy, 
God will give you the grace and the gift proper to that 
state in order that you may live properly in it if you 
wish. For it belongs to the right and ordered 
Providence of God that, as He is unwilling to prescribe 
a certain state for individuals (but only that they select 
a state) and as He has left most other things to man’s 
free will and choice, so when a man chooses a state God 
will not desert him, but will give him the grace necessary 
for a becoming life in that state. 

“And in this way we explain the sense of the verse 
‘ every man hath his proper sift from God.’ Select any 
state whatsoever, and God will give you the suitable 
and proper grace to live becomingly and holily in that 
state. And this is the opinion of Ambrose.” 

The commentator thus summarises his long comment : 
“ The Apostle says “ each one hath his proper gift from 
God’ because he wants to console married people lest 
any of them, being pusillanimous and remorseful, 
should say: ‘ Paul wishes us to be like himself virginal 
and celibate; why, then, did I for my misery and un- 
happiness enter matrimony? It is all my own fault 
because I did not embrace the better state of virginity.’ 
_,. And in order to dispel this feeling, Paul says that 
this state is not man’s gift but God's gift in the sense I 
have explained. So that every man may rest in his own 
state and vocation as in a sift of God. Each one may 
live happily and perfect himself and thank God.” 

Much theological acumen is not required to perceive 
that a Lapide formally rejects the doctrine which 

* St. Alphonsus attributes to him. Indeed, he treats it 
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as a difficulty or objection and disposes of it summarily, 
The whole comment would almost seem to have been 
written to disprove the modern theory of vocation. 


The doctrine may be summed up in the following 
Propositions : 


(1) It is sometimes true that God may wish one man 
to embrace a determined state of life. In such 
cases God fives a special and entraordinary 
inspiration to the individual. 


(2) But, generally speaking, God holds Himself in- 
different so that He leaves the election of a 
state of life to the free will. God is unwilling 
to prescribe a certain State for individuals. He 


merely prescribes that they should elect some 
State. 


(3) The doctrine on the ordinary Providence of God 
applies to the selection of the various states of 


Priesthood; He leaves men to use the ordinary 
means of selecting and arriving at that state, 
such as Parents, confessors, teachers and other 
secondary causes, “ through which it comes to 
Pass that one enters matrimony and another the 
Priesthood, but they do this freely, and all this 
direction is not necessary but free.”’ 


We may confirm this teaching of 4 Lapide by appeal- 
ing to St. Thomas. We shall quote two Passages in 
which he deals with the choice of 4 state of life. 
“ Human nature,”’ he writes, “ commonly inclines men 
to various offices and acts. -.. It inclines one more to 
One kind of Office, another to another, according to the 
different composition of various individuals. And as 
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one office, such as agriculture, and another elects another 
affice. And in the same way it happens that some elect 
4 married life and some a contemplative life.”’ ° 
Discussing the case of a young man who desires to enter 
religion when his parents need his support, he refers the 
whole matter of choice to the rules of prudence. ett 
he has parents who cannot be sustained without him, 
he, ought not to desert them to enter religion, because 
the precept which binds us to honour our parents would 
be violated. There are, indeed, some who say that even 
in this case it would be lawful to desert them and commit 
them to God’s care. But, if one considers the matter 
properly, this would be tempting God, because, having 
from human prudence a guide as to what he should do, 
he would expose his parents to danger in the hope of 
divine aid.” ’ The Saint does not think of appealing to 
a divine decree or special Providence in either of these 
passages. Providence does not destine individuals for 
determined states of life; it proposes the states, provides 
the ordinary means for selecting, and leaves the matter 
ultimately to man’s free will and his correspondence 
with grace. 

The upholders of the modern theory that vocation is 
a special act of Providence are not even consistent in 
their teaching. Saint Alphonsus teaches that “ if divine 
vocation is necessary for the priesthood it is still more 
necessary for the office of bishops and parish priests.’ * 
And Gasparri brackets the episcopate with the priest- 
hood as requiring the special divine vocation.* He 
hastens to add, however, that at present he will confine 
himself to a discussion of the priestly vocation and that 
he will not deal with vocation to the episcopal dignity. 


6 Summ. Theol., Suppl., q. xli, a. 2, ad. 4. 
™ Summ. Theol., 2-3, q. ci, a. 4, ad. 4. 
8 Theol. Mor., Vol. VI, n. 804. 

©* Op. cit., n. 110. 
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One cannot help suspecting that authors feared to face 
the question of the vocation to the episcopate or to the 
pastoral office in parishes. It is manifest that mo case 
can be made for a divine interior call for one or the 
other. What would be thought of any writer who, being 
logical, ventured to teach that God destined some men 
for the episcopate and some for the office of parish 
priests, and that He communicates His designs to them 
by means of attraction before the Sovereign Pontiff calls 
the one or the bishop calls the other? This is a subject 
which would give rise to some amusing speculation. 
Such a doctrine would be killed by ridicule, and yet it 
is the only logical position for those who hold the 
modern theory of vocation. 

Again, the theologians teach expressly that there is no 
divine vocation to the married state or to the state of 
bachelorhood or spinsterhood; still less, of course, is 
there a vocation to the various professions or avocations 
of life. Why? Has not divine Providence arranged all 
this? Have we not been told that our salvation depends 
principally on the choice of our state of life? Is not a 
man who is in the wrong state like a deformed limb? 
And does he not thwart God’s plans? Is it possible 
that God cares nothing for the married state, and that 
He has taken no steps to call people to it? 

Those who maintain, as Gasparri does expressly, that 
if we deny their theory of vocation we lay ourselves open 
to the charge of denying God’s Providence do not seem 
to have taken sufficient cognisance of the fact that 
Providence is not satisfied with fixing for us in a general 
and confused manner the religious or the clerical state. 
Providence, as it exists in the divine mind, takes care 
of every smallest detail of the universe. As we have 
explained, God foresaw and decreed not only that a 
man would be a priest, but that he would labour in a 
certain diocese and in a certain parish. If respect far 
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God’s authority forbids a man to choose the priesthood 
unless he receives a special communication from God, 
why should a man be allowed to make any free choice 
in life? Does not Providence rule all? If this doctrine 
is pushed to its logical conclusion it ends up in quietism, 
subjectivism, illuminism. 


§ 2. THE PROOFS ARE INVALID 


A. The Scriptural argument has been set forth above 
in Chapter II. Not one of the texts there adduced has 
any reference to an interior vocation. They all refer to 
an external call. We shall examine these texts in full, 
in Chapter V and, to avoid repetition, we beg to refer 
the reader to that chapter. 

B. The patristic argument: The passages quoted 
from the Fathers of the Church and from other 
traditional sources bring into prominence’ two 
peculiarities of the theologians who defend the modern 
theory of vocation. The first of these is that the 
theologians assume that every denunciation of the abuses 
which prevailed amongst the clergy is eo ipso an 
argument that the writer had in mind the modern theory 
of vocation. They prove the necessity of interior 
vocation from the fact that many ancient writers state 
that unworthy men ought not to enter the sanctuary. 
The passage which everyone quotes from St. Bernard 
is an excellent illustration of this method of argumen- 
tation. The passage certainly demands a vocation of 
some kind, but whether that call is a direct, interior, 
divine invitation or the canonical call given by the 
bishop is not stated. The Saint composed the work 
from which the passage is taken with the object of in- 
ducing unworthy clerics to reform their lives, to do 
penance and to live as good ministers of Christ ought 
to live. There is not a single word in the whole work 
which could be construed to refer to an interior call. 
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The main part of the work is directly addressed to those 
who have already entered the clerical state; there are 
Only one or two references to the preparation for the 
Priesthood, and these references consist in exhortations 
to young men to make sure of their virtues before they 
undertake the grave obligations of the priestly state. 
“ Would that those who are about to begin the building 
of the tower would sit down and reckon the cost -lest 
perchance they have not the means to complete the 
structure! It would be well if those who are not able to 
preserve chastity were afraid to make rash profession of : 
perfection, were afraid to commit themselves to a life 
of celibacy.’ *° 

The two theses of the work are: (1) proved virtue —_ 
right intention are necessary for the lawful] reception 
Orders; and (2) those who have become clerics and are | 
living unworthy lives must reform and do penance. 
Saint Bernard, in this book, refers a few times to the 
voice of God speaking in the soul, but he makes it very 
clear that the voice is the warning of conscience, and not 
any interior invitation to the priesthood. “It is not 
necessary to go to great trouble to hear this voice; the 
difficulty rather is to close one’s ears against it.... The 
book of conscience is laid open, the whole wretched 
spectacle of one’s life js exposed, one’s sad history is 
unfolded, the reason is enlightened.”’ ™ 

We have spoken of a second peculiarity which is 
noticeable in the works on vocation. It is a persistent 
unfairness in argumentation which consists in mutilation 
of texts and the misrepresentation of the views of ancient 
authors. We have seen how very unfairly 4 Lapide has 
been quoted in defence of the fundamental thesis of the 
modern theory. There are other similar cases, as we 
shall see presently. 


10 Sermo ee ad clericos, Cap XX. See Migne, P. L., 
. 


Vol. 182, col. 
™ Ibid., Cap. II. 
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Saint Anselm is quoted by St. Alphonsus thus: 
", Behold how St. Anselm writes about this matter, ‘ he 
who intrudes himself (into the priesthood) and seeks 
his own glory does violence to the grace of God 
and therefore receives not a blessing but a curse.’ 
The reference given is to Chapter V of St. Anselm’s 
commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. The work 
quoted is not by St. Anselm, as was once thought, but 
by a monk named Hervé, or Hervaeus, whose works 
when first published in the sixteenth century were 
wrongly ascribed to St. Anselm. Hervé died about 1150. 
However, to return to the use made of the passage. 
We have seen St. Alphonsus’ quotation. Here is the 
extract from Hervé himself: ‘‘ He who intrudes himself 

* (into the priesthood) and seeks his own glory does not 
take the honour if he is made a bishop or a prelate in 
the Church; but he does violence to the grace of God 
and usurps a right that does not belong to him. There- 
fore, instead of a blessing, he receives a curse.’’ Saint 
Alphonsus, having given the extract substantially, stops 
here. But Hervé does not stop here. He goes on: 
““No man of himself takes that honour but he that is 
called by God. And he who is duly and canonically 
elected is called by God. He who is called by God to 
this dignity, through the rulers of the Church and 
faithful men, receives the honour before God and men 
worthily and sincerely, just as Aaron did who did not 
seize it for himself or intrude himself into it, but who 
was elected by Moses at the command of God.” * The 
omitted passages make a difference ! 

Another example is to be found in Many’s 
argument from the Council of Trent quoted above." 
His quotation is: ‘‘ The sacred synod decrees... 
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12 Loc. cit., 
13 See Migne 
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that those who by their own rashness assume those : 
ministries are, all of them, to be regarded not as 
ministers of the Church but as thieves and robbers who 
have not entered by the door.”’ This passage is adduced 

to prove the necessity of a divine interior vocation; 
that those who have not received such a call are thieves 
and robbers according to the Council. But, as usual, 

the words which have been suppressed give quite another 
meaning to the passage. The whole text is: “‘ The 
sacred synod, moreover, teaches that in the ordination 

of bishops, priests and the other Orders neither the 
consent nor the authority of the people or of any 
secular power or prince is required for the validity of 
ordination. It decrees besides that those who —_ 
these are the words omitted by Many) ascend to t 
exercise of these ministries after having been called 
merely by the people or by the secular power or prince 


and who by their own rashnegs assume them, are, all of , 
them, not ministers of the Church but thieves and 
robbers who have not entered by the door.” The ' 
seventh canon of the same session makes the matter 
quite clear: ‘‘ If anyone says that . . . Orders conferred 


by the bishops without the consent or call (vocatio) of 
the people or of the secular power are invalid: or that 
they who without having been duly ordained and sent by 
the ecclesiastical and canonical power, but who come 
from elsewhere, are legitimate ministers of the word and 
of the sacraments, let him be anathema.” This Passage 
from the Council of Trent is, as we shall see later,”’ an 
argument for the existence of an external canonical call 
to the priesthood. 

Finally, there remains the passage quoted from 
St. Cyril of Alexandria. This extract, like so many 
others, has been used unfairly and incorrectly. In the 


*S See Chapter IV. 
*® See above, p. 50. . 
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context there is no doubt that this passage does not 
refer to an interior divine call communicated by God 
to the soul of the candidate. Nothing could be further 
removed from the mind of the writer. His anxiety is to 
show that no man can by his own will and desire make 
himself a priest; one must wait to be called. And the 
nature of the call is the same as that by which Aaron 
was made a priest. It is a divine call, but it is com- 
municated, not directly by God, but indirectly through 
the medium of lawful superiors—in Aaron’s case it was 
communicated through Moses: ‘‘ Take unto thee also 
Aaron thy brother with his sons, from among the 
children of Israel, that they may minister to me in the 
priest’s office: Aaron, Nadab and Abiu, Eleazar and 
Withamar.” ” Saint Cyril continues: ‘“‘ Therefore, that 
which was said to Moses ‘ take unto thee also Aaron 
thy brother with his sons’ is an image of the call 
whereby Christ is said to have been called; for the 
expression ‘ take unto thee’ has the same meaning as 
‘join unto thee’ or ‘call’. Again he writes: ** God 
designated the priests and said to Moses: * Take unto 
thee also Aaron thy brother with his sons from among 
the children of Israel in order that they may minister 
to me in the priest’s office.’ These men, therefore, were 
elected and called to the priesthood by name: ‘ neither 
doth any man take the honour to himself, but he that is 
called by God.’”* This passage, then, like all the 
others quoted from Scripture or from the ancient 
writers, proves the well-known fact that no man can 
appoint himself a priest, a sacrificer, a mediator between 
God and men. The priest must be divinely appointed 
and instituted; there must be a divine call. But (and 
this is the essential point) the passages quoted do not 
prove that this divine call is a mysterious invitation 
MUI fre ee 


17 Exod., xxviii, 1. 


°15 Migne, P. G., Vol. XLVIII, coll. 725 ff. 
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or inspiration placed in the sou] by God. We shall see 
later that all these Passages refer to the canonical call 
given by the bishop or other legitimate superior. 

C. The proofs from reason :™ These proofs, as we 
have seen, are divided into two classes, proofs, namely, 
which are derived from the nature of the priestly office 
and those which depend on the doctrine of providence 
Or predestination. The latter group of proofs are, in- 
valid, because they rest on a false foundation, and the 
former group are invalid because they assume more than 
the premises warrant. The nature of the priestly office 
does demand a divine call, but not an interior, 
immediate call. The priesthood is such that no man 
can, by his private authority, make himself a priest 


but that does not mean that God must directly and™® 


immediately invite each aspirant to receive Orders. 
The nature of the priesthood and the argument derived 
from it prove that some divinely constituted authority, 


such as the bishop, must intervene before a man can 
be a priest. 


§ 3. OBJECTIONABLE CONSEQUENCES 


Very many evil and objectionable consequences would 
follow if the modern theory of vocation were true. We 
shall explain briefly some of the principal inconveniences 
which would result from it. 

1. If the theory of vocation is correct we would be 
obliged to hold that every man who is morally certain 
that he has received a divine cal] is bound under pain 
of sin to follow that call. The arguments which have 
been used to prove the necessity of a divine interior 
call prove equally well that men are bound to follow 
that call. If they refuse, they thwart the divine plans, 
they scorn God’s authority, they make salvation morally 


*® See above, §§ 1, 2. . 
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impossible for themselves.** In a word, the theory 
would abolish the fundamental distinction between 
precept and counsel. If the divine call may be neglected 
with impunity what would be the use of the call? This 
very argument is actually used by Scavini.”* This 
attitude is fundamentally erroneous. Nothing is clearer 
than the fact that while the precepts are of obligation 
the counsels are offered for man’s free acceptance, and 
no’sin is committed by refusing to follow them. ‘‘ There 
is this difference between a counsel and a precept,” 
writes St. Thomas,” ‘‘ that a precept imports necessity, 
while a counsel is placed in the option of him to whom 
it is Siven.... It is, therefore, necessary that the pre- 
cepts of the new law be understood to have been given 
concerning those things which are necessary for the 
attainment of the end of eternal beatitude to which 
the new law immediately tends, but counsels must be 
concerned with the things whereby man can attain this 
end in a better and more expeditious manner.... The 
_ aforementioned counsels, considered in themselves, are 
expedient for all; but from the want of disposition on 
the part of some, it happens that they are not expedient 
for a certain person because his affections do not incline 
+n that direction; and hence the Lord, in proposing the 
evangelical counsels, always mentions the suitability of 
men for observing these counsels.” 

2. The modern theory does not offer a practical guide 
for the choice of a state of life. Vocation consists in a 
divine eternal decree and, without a revelation, we can 
never know for certain the existence of such decrees. 
This is the teaching of St. Thomas. He proposes to 
himself the objection: “ It would seem that the human 
will is not always bound to conform itself to the divine 
se 


20 See Chap. Il, § 6. 
21 Op. cit., Vol. I, n. 473. 
22 Summa Theol., 1-2, q. 108, a. 4, 
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will in the matter willed. We cannot will that of which 
we are ignorant, and the object of the will is good which 
is apprehended. Now, as a general rule, we do not 
know what God wishes and, therefore, the human will in 
the object willed.”” And he answers: ‘“‘ We can know 
in a general way what the divine will is, because we 
know that whatever God wills He wills under the aspect 
of good. Hence whoever wills anything under any 
aspect of good has a will] which is in conformity with 
the divine will in so far as the object willed is concerned. 
But in particular we do not know what God wills, and 
to that extent we are not bound to conform our will to 
the divine will.” > The meaning of this doctrine is that 
God reveals His will as a general rule by means of the 
revelation which He has given to the human race, by 
means of human reason, by means of precepts and 
counsels. These comprise, so to say, the general stock 
of information which God has deigned to convey to 
humanity. Sometimes He makes particular revelations 
to individuals manifesting to them certain particulars 
of His will or certain particular designs which He has 
for them. But such revelations are very rare and quite 
outside God’s ordinary Providence. _ If, therefore, in 
any particular crisis we wish to know whether a certain 
course of action (such as selecting the priesthood) will 
be in accordance with the divine will we must have 
recourse to general principles and ask: “‘ Ig this pro- 
posed course of action g00d; and am I] embarking on it 
with a right intention?” Tf both answers are in the 
affirmative, one knows that one’s will is in conformity 
with God’s will in so far as one can know without 
revelation. But to ask: “ Has God destined me from 
all eternity for the priesthood?” is to ask 4 question 
which no. man can answer without a special divine 
revelation. Such is the teaching of St. Thomas. 


* * Summa Theol., 1-2, q- 19, a. 10. 
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Vermeersch sums up the doctrine thus: ‘“‘ What then 
of the antecedent will of the divine good pleasure? 
Here again you will seek in vain and without valid 
argument for that special or extraordinary vocation 
whereby God would manifest His counsels by an interior 
locution. On the contrary, since the priesthood is pro- 
posed by the Church to be entered by those who freely 
seek it and are admitted to it, it is lawful for anyone 
who is suitable to seek this state with a sincere intention 
of discharging its obligations. .. . Accordingly, those 
please God who, being suitable, aspire to the priest- 
hood with a right intention and are admitted to it by 
legitimate authority.” ** The modern theory, then, 
makes vocation to consist in a divine decree which, 
without a special revelation, can never be known for 
certain by any human being. 

3. The modern theory of vocation is a serious menace 
to the hierarchical government of the Church. We have 
already seen * that the advocates of the theory thrust 
aside the bishop and instal the confessor as the judge 
of vocation and from his decision there is no appeal. 
The confessor, and not the bishop, decides who shall be 
ordained and who shall be rejected. This doctrine is 
too preposterous to be taken seriously. It is directly 
opposed to the legislation of the Church, which places 
in the hands of the bishop the whole power of deciding 
who is to be ordained. He it is who decides whether 
the candidate is endowed with the qualities required for 
lawful ordination; he must be certain from positive 
proofs that the aspirant is canonically suitable, and that 
he possesses the virtue and probity of life which are 
necessary for the reception of the Order which is about 
to be received.”” Furthermore, the confessor is eX- 
Se eater oreneanenrsnmieeeets 
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pressly excluded from having anything to say to the 
ordination or expulsion of a student from the seminary 4 
“When there is question of admitting a student to 
Orders or of expelling him from the seminary the vote 
of the confessor must never be sought.’’ 7” The con- 
fessor is the one man in a college who must not give 
his opinion about a student’s vocation—a strange piece 
of legislation if he is the one man who is capable of 
saying whether a student has a divine call. : 

There is another side to the question. Seeing that 
the Church lays down that a man may be lawfully 
ordained if, in the judgment of his own bishop, he is 
possessed of the qualities prescribed by canon law, and 
that the bishop is not to ordain any man until he knows 
by positive proof that the candidate is suitable for the 
priesthood, we must accuse the Church of great 
negligence if the modern theory is correct. For the 
theory assures us that an interior divine call is a matter 
of grave obligation for the lawful reception of the priest- 
hood, and yet the laws of the Church do not say a single 
word binding the bishop to investigate this vocation. 
The law leaves him absolutely free to ignore vocation, 
to ignore the divine decrees. The Church enumerates 
seven elements which the bishop is to examine in can- 
didates for Orders, and vocation is not amongst them.”® 
If the modern theory was correct then the Church and 
the bishop “‘ deliberately ignore the essential evidence 
in the cause in which he is to pass judgment.”’ ??> He 
pays not the smallest attention to the interior voice of 
God or to attraction, its principal sign. The only 
possible conclusion is that this modern vocation can 
claim no recognition whatever from the Church. 

4. Another very serious consequence follows from 


ete ining 
27 Canon 1361, § 3. 
28 Canon 974, 
7° Lahitton, op. cit., p. 238. 
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what has just been said. If no man can be certain, 
without a special revelation, of the existence of in- 
dividual divine decrees regarding him and if, on the 
other hand, one’s salvation depends on conforming one’s 
life with such decrees there will be very little hope that 
any priest can ever enjoy true peace of soul. Let a 
serious doubt about his vocation once enter a priest’s 
mind, and he is vanquished beyond assistance. The 
divine call is an interior spiritual experience which can 
be known only by him who experiences it; it is <a 
mysterious entity; one can easily be deceived as to its 
genuineness; perhaps the inspiration which the priest 
thought was a divine call was merely a natural desire 
for the priesthood or even, as the theologians say, the 
inspiration of the devil. The vocation is not external, 
nor can its existence be proved satisfactorily. If a man 
becomes scrupulous, if he considers that his ministry is 
a failure, if he is assailed by calumny, on what can he 
rely to regain peace of mind and courage? He is 
absolutely defenceless. He has no means of knowing 
that God has eternally destined him for the priesthood ; 
he has no means of knowing that he is not a deformed 
limb in the body of the Church. ‘“T believed that I 
had been called,’”’ he says, “I believed it on the word 
of my confessor; but what did he know? Did God 
reveal to him His real designs for me? And what did 
my bishop know about it? He knew nothing of my 
interior soul or of the state of my conscience. Would 
he have called me if I had revealed to him everything I 
revealed to my confessor?”’ In these moments of pro- 
found depression, doubts will fatally insinuate them- 
selves into the souls of good priests, especially if they 
are unusually good and humble, and such doubts will 
be capable of accomplishing their complete moral 
confusion. 

“ At such moments a bishop can say to himself: ‘ I- 
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have not sought the episcopate. It has been Proposed 
to me; it has even been imposed upon me in the name 
of obedience. God spoke, and I bowed before His 
will, which was clearly expressed by the voice of the 


consolation if he believes in the interior call. His call 
rests only on Probabilities, on conjectures which always 
consist of a well-founded doubt. It is a frail barrier 
against discouragement ; a poor guarantee against per- 
Plexities which unnerve the sternest wills.”’ °° 

The priesthood is an immutable state to which many 
grave obligations are attached. It is not a state from 
which a man can withdraw if he considers himself a 
hopeless failure. “ If you receive this Order,”’ says 
the Pontifical, “ it will be no longer lawful for you to 
withdraw from your resolution; you must minister to 
God perpetually, you must with His help preserve in 
chastity and you will be for ever conscripted to the 
service of the Church.” ® Can it be possible that the 


certain that a vocation which is go necessary as this igs 
something which every man can recognise with ease 


must be something more than a mysterious and jn- 

scrutable reality about which men can have no more 

certain knowledge than mere conjectures, If vocation 
*° Lahitton, op. cit., pp. 233-235. 
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is such as the moderns assume it to be, then every man 
who enters the priesthood stakes his salvation on a great 
gamble, the result of which will be known only in 
eternity. This cannot be. It must be possible for a 
priest at every moment of life to say: ‘1 know with a 
certainty which admits of no reasonable doubt that I 
have been divinely called to the priesthood.” And that 
is something a priest can never say if the modern theory 
is correct, unless, of course, he is favoured with a 
special divine revelation. 

5. The modern theory leads to subjectivism and 
‘lluminism. The theologians are unanimous in teaching 
that the candidate himself must not presume to judge 
whether or not he has received the divine call. This is 
strange, seeing that the call is siven directly to his soul 
and that its presence is known from attraction which 
is sweet, constant and strong. Surely no one is in a 
better position to know whether he hears a divine voice 
or whether he experiences supernatural attraction than 
the man who experiences these things. At any rate, the 
confessor or whoever else undertakes to investigate a 
man’s vocation must be suided by the data supplied by 
the aspirant. The candidate for Orders is the confessor’s 
sole source of information ; he is the only witness on his 
own behalf. It is easy to see from this ‘‘ that the subject 
himself has a preponderating part in the judgment pro- 
nounced by his director. Attraction is a phenomenon 
which is altogether intimate and interior, and the only 
witness to it is the person who experiences it. Others 
can know it only from the statements of him who is 
interested. Who does not see that ardent souls who are 
subject to enthusiasm and illusion will easily persuade 
themselves that they hear mysterious voices which speak 
to their hearts and that they will loudly testify to the 
power of the attractions which charm them and carry 

* them on. Those who least distrust themselves are most ° 
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exposed to this kind of auto-sugsgestion, just as they are 
the most difficult to uncover and undeceive.” = A 
doctrine which makes vocation consist in an eternal 


divine decree communicated to the sou] directly by God 
Must logically require candidates for the priesthood to 


adopt an attitude of expectancy, an attitude of listening 
and waiting in order to discern the divine impulses 
which move his soul. “ Quietism complete and absolvte 
is the unavoidable result of such Principles. We must 
never choose; we must be on our Suard against acting 
On our Own initiative. We are at every moment in 
danger of acting contrary to the decrees of Providence. 
Always and in everything we must wait til] we feel our- 
selves impelled; such spontaneous impulses are so many 
indications and intimations of the divine will which we 
ought blindly to accomplish. ‘I]luminism !’ says Bossuet. 
Let us add subjectivism, immanentism, modernism.”’ ** 

We may here quote an extract from the work 
of a very grave and prudent author. In his 
chapter on Quietism, Poulain writes: ‘ The prin- 
ciple of awaiting the divine motion has not only 
the drawback of hindering action when it jg 
necessary; it leads to action when it is undesirable. 
For this doctrine (of Quietism) implies that we must 
yield to the motion that we believe to emanate from 
God, that is to Say, to an emotional state, without 
examining into the reasons that justify the action. We 
may thus commit a thousand follies, while attributing 
them to the Holy Spirit; it is pure illuminism. Certain 
modern writers have retained something of the pre- 
ceding doctrine by giving too much importance to the 
attraction. They seem to make it the general and only 
rule of conduct, instead of an aid, excellent, doubtless, 

*? Lahitton, op. cit., p. 242. 

. oon. 


*4 Poulain, The Graces of Interior Prayer, 6th Eng. ed., . 
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but not the only one. Life would, in that case, be 
made up, not of acts of voluntary choice, but of evident 
vocations; in this way, we are taught to dread taking 
the initiative.” 

6. If the modern theory were adopted good can- 
didates would be deterred from seeking the priesthood 
or they would be discarded. The absence of the 
attraction which is the chief sign of vocation and the 
conviction that one does not hear mysterious voices in 
one’s soul “ are calculated to cause hesitation and even 
withdrawal from the altar of more than one subject of 
real suitability, of pious life and strong generous will. 
This happens in the case of temperaments which are 
rather cold, sedate and solid, and which are not 
susceptible to the influence of a certain mystical sensi- 
bility. Every director has encountered such cases. They 
occur much more frequently than may be supposed. 
If the director believes in the subjective intimation, by 
means of attraction, of a divine decree logically ante- 
cedent, which consecrates each subject to the priesthood, 
how can he say to the student: ‘ My child, you are free, 
but being such as I know you to be.you can, if you so 
desire, consecrate yourself to the salvation of souls in 
the priesthood, since your superiors are calling you to it. 
If you are firmly resolved to live your priestly life 
courageously, go forward without fear, relying for the 
future as to the present on the divine assistance which 
will sustain your good will?’ And that is what should 
be recommended in such a case. But he who holds the 
modern view, if he wishes to be logical, must reject 
from the sanctuary a large number of candidates who 
would have made very good priests.” *° 

7. The theory tends to facilitate the admission of 
mediocrities into the sanctuary. If a secret divine voice 
and supernatural attractions are an essential condition 

35 Lahitton, op. cit., pp. 240-41. 
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for admission to the Priesthood then the subject who 
can persuade his confessor that he possesses those mystic 
gifts can be certain that he will be approved for 
Ordination, no matter how mediocre and second-rate he 
may be. God has called him, and that is sufficient. 
Indifferent health, poor intellectual ability, lack of 
prudence and commonsense cannot be an obstacle in the 
path of a man who has received a personal invitation 
from God. Many confessors are aware of the frantic 
efforts which undesirable candidates sometimes make to 
prove that “ they have a vocation.”’ ‘‘ Keenly desiring 
to be a priest, but seeing himself in danger of exclusion 
on account of inferiority, such a candidate will be 
induced to exaggerate his attractions and to influence 
the opinion of his director on this point. The latter, 
the more paternal he is, will believe him the more 
readily, and he will apply to this case the principle 
which is valid only for sacramental confession, 
‘ credendum est poenitenti tam pro se quam contra se 
loquenti.’ He will say in the anguish of his com- 
Passionate soul : ‘ This dear child is weak in intelligence, 
but he has given proof of such powerful attractions ! 
If I advise him to retire, shall I not be opposing God, 
who is calling him?’ And in order to triumph over his 
perplexities, he will remember that, to settle cases like 
this, books about vocation cite the case of the Curé of 
Ars. What these people do not observe is that there 
has been only one Vianney in the history of the Church, 
only one whose mediocrity has been imagined or 
exaggerated by authors in support of a bad cause. Only 
one, while, alas! there have been so many mediocrities 
who have entered the Sanctuary as the result of the 
attraction-vocation. Mercy! Would that people would 
give up appealing to so high a patron in order to plead 
the cause of mediocrities! ” * 

5% Ibid., pp. 242-3. 
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8 The modern theory paralyses recruiting. “‘ It 
eliminates a priori all those young people who seek 
advice about choosing a state of life if they declare that 
they have never thought of the priesthood. If God 
had called them, we are told, they would have thought 
about it.” °” The theory prevents us from suggesting 
the priesthood to boys who have not thought about it 
of themselves : it prevents us still more from urging or 
exhorting boys who are otherwise suitable to enter the 
clerical state. It submits to long and anxious probations 
and tests those who offer themselves and who say that 
they have a vocation. The great proof of a true vocation 
is the attraction, sweet, constant and strong; and, of 
course, to know whether the attraction is sufficiently 
constant and strong it must be “ tested.’”” ,The boy must 
be discouraged; he must be told to banish the thought 
of the priesthood from his mind if he can. And it is 
only if the desire remains in his soul in spite of all his 
efforts that we can be sure that it is a genuine vocation 
placed in the soul by God. The modern theory is based 
on the assumption that God provides directly and 
immediately for the supply of priests in His Church. 
The forgiveness of sin, the celebration of sacrifice, the 
administration of baptism and the other sacraments, the 
preaching of the Gospel—all these things are com- 
mitted to the Church and her ministers, but the matter 
of leading men to the priesthood is reserved to God 
Himself, who intervenes by a special Providence in the 
case of every priest. If that be so, then it is nothing 
less than presumption for any man to direct a boy’s 
thoughts towards the priesthood if that boy has not 
received a divine invitation. We shall see more fully in 
a subsequent chapter how utterly this is opposed to the 
practice and legislation of the Church.” 


87 Thid., p. 241. 
e ** See Chapter IV, § 7. 
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§ 4. CONDEMNATION OF THE THEORY BY PIUS X 


The modern theory of vocation had come to be 
universally accepted in the eighteenth century. It was 
questioned by Vermeersch, who, in_ his work, 
De religiosis institutis et personis, severely criticised the 
theory and its proofs and proposed quite a different view 
of vocation, which he maintained to be the traditional 
concept of the Church, which has been derived from a 
Proper understanding of the Scriptures, and which com- 
mends itself by its clearness and simplicity.** In the 
year 1909, Canon Lahitton, a professor of theology in 
the seminary of Poyanne, published a book entitled 
La vocation sacerdotale, in which he submitted the 
theory to a very exhaustive and a very destructive 
criticism. He rejected the modern view and proposed 
another doctrine of vocation. The work called forth 
such a storm of discussion throughout the whole 
Catholic world that Pius X appointed a special com- 
mission of Cardinals to examine the book. This com- 
mission, in plenary session on June 20th, 1912, approved 
the doctrine contained in the book and singled out three 
basic propositions for very signal praise. The following 
is a translation of the document issued by the Sovereign 
Pontiff : 

“On account of the dissensions which have arisen 
on the occasion of the publication of two works on 
the priestly vocation by Canon Joseph Lahitton, and 
on account of the importance of the doctrinal 
question raised in these works, our Holy Father 
Pius X has deigned to nominate a special com- 
mission of Cardinals. 

“ This commission having carefully considered 
the arguments advanced in favour of both theses has 
Pronounced the following judgment in plenary 
session held on the 20th of June last : 

°° Op. cit., p. 44. 
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“The work of Joseph Canon Lahitton entitled 
La vocation sacerdotale is on no account to be con- 
demned. Nay more, in so far as it contains the 
three following propositions it is to be very 
specially commended. The propositions are: 

(1) No one has ever any right to ordination 
prior to his free selection by the bishop. 

‘“* (2) That requisite on the part of the candidate 
for Orders which is called priestly 
vocation does not by any means consist 
(at least necessarily and ordinarily) in a 
certain interior attraction of the subject 
or in invitations of the Holy Spirit to 
enter the priesthood. 

“* (3) On the contrary, in order that one may be 
rightly called by the bishop, nothing fur- 
ther is required beyond right intention, 
together with that suitability which is 
based on such gifts of nature and grace 
and which is proved by such probity of 
life and sufficiency of knowledge as will 
give a well-founded hope that he will be 
able to: discharge the duties of the priestly 
state properly and fulfil the obligations 
of that state in a holy manner. 

“ Tis Holiness Pius X, in an audience granted on 

June 26th, has fully approved of their Eminences’ 
decision.” *° 
Lahitton’s book soon reached a second edition, on 
the appearance of which the Holy Father, through the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, again congratulated the 
learned author. “‘ Last year,” writes Cardinal Merry 
del Val, ‘‘ His Holiness fully approved of the decision 
made on June 20th, 1912, by the Cardinals who had 
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been specially appointed to examine the doctrinal 
question raised by the publication of your book. In 
emphasising the merits of this masterly study the Com- 
mission of Cardinals singled out for special eulogy the 
important points of the traditional concept of the 
Church which you have brought into prominence. After 
receiving the present edition, the Holy Father again 
congratulates you on the important service you have 
rendered to the cause of pure doctrine.’’ * 

The three propositions mentioned by the Commission 
of Cardinals are of importance. The first states that 
nobody ever has any right to be ordained till the bishop 
calls him. This is true even if a man has received a 
special revelation that God destines him for the priest- 
hood. The second proposition repudiates the theory 
that either supernatural attractions or interior invitations 
of the Holy Spirit are necessary for the lawful reception 
of Orders. The teaching of the Pontiff allows, however, 
for exceptional cases in which God may give a special 
revelation. It denies that such revelations or inspirations 
are necessary or that they are commonly given. The 
third proposition sums up in a few words everything that 
is necessary for lawful ordination—right intention, 
suitability for the priesthood and the call of the bishop. 
The whole fabric of the modern theory with its divine 
eternal decrees, its strong and sweet attractions is, with 
one stroke, swept out of the theology of vocation. 

This must suffice for the modern theory: we shall 
now turn our attention to the consideration of the true 
doctrine of vocation. 


LLL LLL LL aii 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF VOCATION 
EXPLAINED 


doctrine of vocation, it may be useful to set 
down a few principles on which the doctrine 
rests. These principles have been touched upon already 
in the explanation and criticism of the modern theory. 


Boece proceeding to the treatment of the true 


§1. SOME PRINCIPLES 

1. Priestly vocation falls under God’s_ ordinary 
Providence. It is not dealt with by a special or extra- 
ordinary Providence which applies to it alone. The 
ordinary theology of divine Providence applies to 
vocation to a state of life, including the married state, 
the religious state, the priesthood, the episcopate and 
even the papacy. This principle has been sufficiently 
established above in Chapter III, § 1. The principle 
lays down the general rule; we must always allow that 
God can, and sometimes does, intimate His will in an 
extraordinary manner to certain chosen individuals, 
for example, Samuel, Our Lady and St. Paul. These 
exceptional cases are instances of a special and extra-- 
ordinary Providence. 

2. There is, therefore, no obligation binding a can- 
didate for the priesthood or his advisers to explore the 
divine will with a view to discovering an antecedent 
divine decree destining him for the priesthood. In fact, 
without a special divine revelation we cannot know of 
the existence of such decrees. (See Chapter III, § 3.) 

3. Hence there is no meaning in seeking signs of the 

* existence of such antecedent divine decrees. 
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4.° The only divine decree of which we can be certain 
is a consequent decree, that is to say, a decree by which 
God selected the present order after He had foreseen 
that certain men suitable for the priesthood would make 
use of the ordinary means of selecting a state of life, 
would correspond with actual grace, would be legiti- 
mately called to the priesthood by the Bishop, and 
would accept ordination. 

5. There are certain qualifications which a man must 
possess in order to receive Orders lawfully. These 
qualifications must not be regarded formally as signs of 
a divine decree; they are rather qualities which the 
Church considers to be necessary in order that a man 
may be able to discharge the duties of the priestly 
state. These qualifications are referred to as canonical 
suitability and they consist in sufficient knowledge and 
Virtue. 

6. The psychological process of selecting the priest- 
hood as a state of life is the same as that employed in 
making any other election in life. The act of electing 
the priesthood is an act of free election elicited under 
the influence of actual graces as a result of deliberation 
and reflection. The ordinary theology on exciting graces 
applies to the question of vocation. (See Chapter II, 
§ 4.) 

7. Prior to this free election neither revelation nor 
inspiration, nor supernatural attraction nor natural 
attraction, nor interior invitations of the Holy Spirit 
are necessary in the soul. All that is necessary for the 
lawful election of the priesthood is canonical suitability 
and right intention. 


§ 2. CHOICE OF A STATE OF LIFE 
It may be laid down as a general rule that the various 
states of life are offered for our free choice. Prudence, 
of course, imposes an obligation not to adopt a state* 
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which is quite beyond our aptitudes and powers > but, 
at the same time, prudence does not oblige a man to 
select a state which agrees best with his aptitudes and 
tastes. It is quite lawful to select a sood state; no one 
‘s bound to select the better. This statement is proved 
by the recognised distinction between precepts and 
counsels." 

It is true that God can, by revelation and inspiration, 
m&nifest to an individual that He desires him to adopt 
4 certain state of life, but these cases are extremely rare, 
and they are always to be received with caution and 
even suspicion. They are outside God’s ordinary 
Providence, and they must be proved beyond the shadow 
of doubt. As a general rule, God leaves the choice of a 
state of life to our free initiative and choice under the 
guidance of natural and supernatural prudence. For 
proof of this doctrine we refer our readers to 
Chapter III, § 1. 

In most cases it is impossible for us to decide what 
state of life is best suited to our aptitudes, because 
generally such aptitudes as a quick intelligence, firm 
character, solid piety and a desire for God's slory will 
suit several states. With such gifts one can become a 
good priest, a good religious brother, a zealous layman. 
There are doubtless very many laymen who would have 
made excellent priests or religious. They may have even 
thought of the clerical or the religious states and rejected 
them, and yet they must not be blamed. They have 
violated no precept of God or the Church; they were 
not bound to select the more perfect life. This fact 
that it is not easy to know what state best suits a man is 
probably the explanation of the different or even con- 
tradictory decisions of various confessors regarding the 
state of life to be selected by an individual. 


1 See Chap. III, § 3 (1). 
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In‘ selecting a state of life we must make use of the 
ordinary means placed by God at our disposal.* One 
ought to deliberate seriously, come to a decision, and 
adhere to that decision. “ The great St. Thomas,” 
writes St. Francis de Sales, ‘‘ is of opinion that it is not 
expedient to consult and deliberate much concerning 
an inclination to enter 4 good and well-regulated 
religious order; for the religious life being counselled 
by Our Saviour in the Gospel, what need is there of 
many consultations? It is sufficient to make one good 

consultation, with a few persons who are thoroughly 
prudent and capable in such an affair, and who can 
assist us to make a speedy and solid resolution; but as 
soon as we have once deliberated and resolved, whether 
in this matter or in any other that pertains to God’s 
service, we must be constant and immovable, not per- 
mitting ourselves to be shaken by any appearance of a 
greater good: for very often, says the glorious 
St. Bernard, the devil deludes us, and to draw us from 
the accomplishing of one good he proposes unto us 
some other good that seems better; and after we have 
started this, he, in order to divert us from effecting it, 
presents a third, ready to let us make many beginnings 
if only we do not make an end. We should not even £0 
from one order to another without very weighty motives, 
says St. Thomas, following the Abbot Nestorius cited 
by Cassian.”’ * 


—— a 


§ 3. RESERVED STATES OF LIFE 


While it is true that al] states are proposed to our free 
election, it is equally true that all states are not open 
to us. There are many states of life which a man may 
select, for which he may prepare himself, and which he 
may enter without any formality. But there are many 


= * See Chap. I; § 4 (e). i. 
* Treatise on the Love of God, Book VIII, Chap. XI. 
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states also which a man may not enter at will; there are 
states into which one must be formally admitted by some 
recognised authority. These states are to be found even 
in the natural order. A man may wish to enter the 
army, may prepare for it, but when the time comes he 
must submit to certain tests imposed by the legitimate 
authorities, and only if he passes these tests will he be 
nominated or called to enter the army. The army, 
then, is an example of a reserved state, and the reser- 
vation is imposed by the secular authority. 

The religious state, as such, is free and open to all. 
Every Christian is invited to this state by Our Saviour. 
But at the same time the religious state is crystallised in 
a number of orders, congregations and societies of 
ecclesiastical origin. The Church prescribes certain 
solemn formalities which are necessary, under pain of 
invalidity of profession, in order that a man or woman 
may enter the religious state. When a person wishes 
to enter religion he must submit to certain probations 
and tests. One can never demand as a right to be 
admitted into a religious institute; one can never 
demand as a right to be admitted to profession. 
Candidates for the religious life must await the choice 
and the call of the superiors of the institute. Canonical 
suitability and the call of the legitimate superior give 
the right to be admitted to profession. The religious 
life, then, is, in practice, a reserved state, and in this 
case the reservation has been imposed by the Church. 

The priesthood is also a reserved state, and the 
reservation has been imposed by God Himself : 
“ Neither doth any man take the honour to himself, 
but he that is called by God, as Aaron was.’ * The 
priest is essentially a sacrificer and an official mediator 
between men and God, and therefore no man can, by 
a a 


4 Hebr. v, 4. 
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his ‘own private authority, stand forward and declare 
that he will represent God before men and that he will 
represent men before God. An official of this kind 
must, from the nature of the case, be recognised by 
God. He cannot be self-appointed nor, in the present 
order, can he be appointed by any merely human 
authority, no matter how exalted it may be. The 
sacrament of Orders differs from the other sacraments in 
this that while the others (matrimony excepted) have 
been instituted for the good of the individual, Orders 
has been instituted for the g00d of the community. 
Although, then, one may be free to desire the priest- 
hood and to prepare oneself for it, One is not free to 
enter it at will. God Himself has erected a barrier 
before the sanctuary, and that barrier may not be 
lowered to admit men save at the call of God. This 
call is the divine vocation to the priesthood. 


§ 4. THE ESSENCE OF DIVINE VOCATION 


There are two elements in the divine call to the 
priesthood, namely, ordination and the call given by 
the bishop whereby he invites a man to enter the 
priestly state. The final and definitive call to the 
priesthood is given in the act of ordination. The sacra- 
ment of Orders definitely takes a man from amongst the 
people, gives him the priestly powers and irrevocably 
incorporates him into the priestly body. The words of 
the Apostle: ‘‘ Neither doth any man take the honour 
to himself, but he that is called by God, as Akron 
was,’ apply in all their rigour to this definitive and 
final call given in the act of ordination. No man 
is called by God as Aaron was unless he is made a priest 
by the legitimate hierarchical power of the bishop. This 
is the meaning of the Canon of Trent :° “ If any one 


* Sess. XXIII de sacr. ord. can., 7. = 
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says that . . . orders conferred by the bishops without 
the consent or call of the people or the secular power 
are invalid: or that those who are not duly ordained 
and sent by the ecclesiastical and canonical power but 
who come from elsewhere are legitimate ministers of 
the word and of the sacraments, let him be anathema.” 
Billot teaches the same doctrine. “‘ If sacrifice,”’ he 
writes, ‘‘ is, of its very nature, public and solemn worship 
offéred to God in the name of the community, as we 
have stated above, it follows that it must be offered by a 
public official appointed for this purpose. Hence 
Bellarmine writes: ‘It does not pertain to every one 
to offer sacrifice; this is reserved to certain public 
officials who offer it in the name of the community. 
According to the law of nature, the priests were the 
heads of families such as Noah, Abraham and the others. 
In the written law, only the sons of Aaron were priests. 
In the law of grace, the only priests are bishops and 
priests duly ordained. . . ” Since, then, the person who 
discharges a public office before God is called a priest, it 
follows that priesthood and sacrifice are correlative : 
one cannot be conceived without a relation to the 
miner. .. . 

“ Consequently we reason about the institution of the 
priesthood in the same way as we reason about the 
institution of sacrifice. Priesthood, considered in 
general, pertains to the law of nature, and, as in the 
state of pure nature, sacrifices would be instituted by 
public authority which would be merely human; in the 
same manner the appointment of those who would 
discharge the priestly office would be made by the same 
natural causes as now determine the subject of political 
power. But, as in supernatural or revealed religion God 
has reserved to Himself the institution of sacrifice, so 
also has He willed to reserve the investiture of priests. 

*Accordingly, we read in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
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v, 1-4: ‘ For every high priest taken from among men 
is ordained for men in the things that appertain to 
God, that he may offer up gifts and sacrifices for sins. 
. . . Neither doth any man take the honour to himself, 
but he that is called by God as Aaron was.’ When the 
Apostle says ‘ neither doth any man take the honour to 
himself ’ he indicates absolutely that no one can become 
a priest by his own private authority; and when he 
adds “ but he that is called by God as Aaron was’ he 
teaches that divine investiture in the priesthood is 
necessary. This necessity is not absolute; it is 
hypothetical and obtains in the present order and state 
of revealed religion. The investiture in the priesthood 
was made in the old law when God once and for all 
designated the sons of Aaron to serve Him in the 
ministry of the altar. In the new law, the investiture 
is conferred by a special sacrament and by the con- 
ferring of the sacred character, and therefore it is given 
not through the medium of carnal generation but by 
the operation of the Holy Spirit.’’ * 

The fundamental reason for requiring divine inter- 
vention in the making of a priest is that in the present 
order of Providence and in the present state of revealed 
religion God has reserved to Himself both the institu- 
tion of sacrifice and the appointment of those who are 
to offer it. No man can by his own authority become 
a priest; men are made priests by God. The rights and 
powers of this sacred office are conferred on men by 
God when, acting as principal cause, He uses the 
instrumentality of the bishop in the sacrament of Orders. 
In this way the divine law which requires that priests 
must be called by God, as Aaron was, is to some extent 
fulfilled by every man who receives ordination at the 
hands of a bishop. This is the first element of divine 


vocation. 
* De eccles. sacr., Vol. I, pp. 572-4. 
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There is a second element. Just as no man can 
constitute himself a priest, so no man has the right by 
his own authority to present himself at an ordination 
ceremony and demand the sacrament of Orders. Any 
man who is properly disposed and who demands any 
of the other six sacraments in normal circumstances has 
a right to receive them; the minister of the sacraments 
must not refuse to administer them in such circum- 
stances. But the sacrament of Orders has for its object 
the spiritual welfare of the community; the priesthood 
was instituted for the ruling, teaching and sanctification 
of the household of God. Two conclusions follow from 
this. First, it is clear that no man has the right to 
demand that he be made a ruler, teacher and sanctifier. 
The very nature of the office demands this. It belongs 
to God or to some authority constituted by Him to 
say whether any ‘ndividual will be admitted to the 
sacrament which confers these powers. Secondly, since 
the priesthood has been established for the welfare of 
the community, it follows that the number of priests 
to be ordained in any diocese must be determined by 
the utility or necessity of that diocese. And, again, no 
private individual has the right to determine whether 
any man is useful or necessary for the diocese. This 
determination belongs to the ecclesiastical authority who 
is responsible for the sovernment of the diocese. 

The office of the priesthood demands in the subject 
something more than the dispositions which would 
justify the reception of other sacraments. It demands 
aptitudes of soul and body which will enable a man to 
discharge his duties towards the community ; and the 
judge of these aptitudes is, not the candidate himself, 
not even his confessor. The bishop is the judge in this 
matter. ‘‘ Sacred ordination .. . 1s lawfully received 


. by one who, in the judgment of his own Ordinary, is 


possessed of the qualities prescribed by the sacred canons 
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and who is free from irregularities and impediments.” ” 
“A bishop shall not confer sacred orders on any one 
until he is morally certain from positive proofs that such 
a one is canonically suitable.” * 

But canonical suitability is not sufficient to constitute 
a right to ordination. Of those who possess the neces- 
sary qualifications only those may be lawfully ordained 
who are useful or necessary for the service of the Church. 
“No secular is to be ordained unless, in the judgment 
of his own bishop, he is necessary or useful for the 
churches of the diocese.” * The bishop, therefore, is 
the sole judge of who is to be admitted to ordination, 
and the ecclesiastical laws just quoted show that, prior 
to ordination, the bishop is to examine the suitability of 
candidates, to decide whether they are suitable or un- 
suitable, to reject the unfit and, if necessary, to make a 
selection from amongst those who are endowed with 
the necessary qualities. This selection is to be governed 
by the needs of the diocese. When the bishop has 
Satisfied himself that a candidate is canonically suitable 
or that he is useful or necessary for the diocese he invites 
him to enter the priesthood. This invitation or call] 
given by the bishop is the divine vocation in the 
scriptural and canonical sense which is required for the 
lawful reception of Orders; and he who receives this call 
and who receives the sacrament lawfully after receiving 
it is called by God as Aaron was. 

We may, then, with Lahitton, give the following 
definition of vocation. The divine call to the priest- 
hood in the scriptural and canonical sense is essentially 
the invitation to receive the priesthood, addressed to a 
subject in God’s name and in virtue of divine authority 
by the legitimate ministers of the Church. 


Fe cen 
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“The conditions for the validity and lawfulness of 
this call are the same as the conditions for the validity 
and lawfulness of ordination itself. Every subject who 
is capable of being validly ordained is capable of being 
called validly. The bishop calls lawfully only if he 
conforms to the laws of supernatural prudence which 
govern the exercise of so high a prerogative. He should 
chogse only subjects who are worthy, virtuous and 
suitable. The call of the Church is not addressed to 
subjects who are already called but to candidates who 
are simply capable of being called. It is the canonical 
call which constitutes them formally called by God to 
the priesthood. This call makes to be called one who 
was not called—de non vocato facit vocatum. 

“ The divine-episcopal call is the only true call to the 
priesthood. It is the call of which St. Paul speaks,’’ *° 

Furthermore, this canonical call is the only one which 
gives the subject a right to proceed to ordination, No 
matter what secret voices his soul may hear, no matter 
what signs of divine vocation he may discern in himself, 
no matter how holy, how learned, how zealous he may 
be, he must not receive ordination until he is thus called 
by God as Aaron was. “ Priestly vocation in the Pauline 
sense of these words, in so far as it constitutes a right 
to advance to the priesthood and to take upon onself 
its obligations and its dignity, which are reserved by the 
formal will of God, exists in a subject only in virtue of 
the hierarchial act of the bishop who calls the subject in 
the name of God. Up to that point, there is no question 
of a right to the priesthood or of a priestly vocation in 
the Pauline sense.”’ ” 

“This right—or vocation thus understood—is com- 
posed, in the subject in whom it is found, of two’ 
elements, one material, the other formal. The formal 
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element is placed in the subject by the act of the bishop 
calling him in the name of God. The material element 
varies according as there is question of right in the sense 
of validity or right in the sense of lawfulness. The 
former element is constituted by the fact of one’s being 
a baptised man; the latter is constituted by the required 
dispositions. This material element (of being a valid 
or lawful subject) does not in any case constitute, the 
divine right to the priesthood or priestly vocation in 
the Pauline sense. It merely makes the constitution of 
this right or this vocation possible. The right itself, 
or the vocation, exists purely and simply as the result of 
the hierarchial act of the bishop who calls such a subject 
in the name of God. In this sense it is rigorously exact 
to say that the bishop gives this right, that he creates it. 
This is what we meant to signify by the expressions 
“to give a vocation,’ ‘ to create a vocation.’ ” ™ 

The two elements, then, of vocation are the material 
element, which is the candidate more or less qualified, 
and the formal element, which is the right to ordination 
created in this candidate. The act of the bishop calling 
a man to ordination creates the form and imposes it 
upon the matter. For the constitution of any reality it 
is necessary that the form fall upon proper matter— 
debita materia. We read in sacramental theology that 
the form does not produce a sacrament unless the matter 
is valid; and even then it would be sinful to combine 
the form with matter which, though valid, is unlawful. 
In exactly the same manner “ if the act of the bishop 
calling in the name of God falls upon a subject other 
than a baptised man this act will not constitute the right 
to receive even the character of the sacrament of Order. 
Similarly if it falls upon a man who is baptised, but who 
is not endowed with the qualities required for the con- 
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stitution of the right of liciety, the episcopal act will not 
produce this right in such a subject and the subject will 
not receive the grace of the sacrament.’”’ ® 

To sum up: the form of the priestly call is the right to 
ordination produced by the invitation of the bishop; 
the matter is the candidate himself with his qualifications 
and dispositions. Valid matter is a man who has been 
baptised ; valid and lawful matter is a man who has been 
baptised and who is also canonically suitable for the 
priesthood. If the bishop gives the call to an invalid 
subject, the call is invalid; it gives that subject no right 
whatever to receive ordination. If the call is addressed 
to a subject who is valid and lawful matter, the call or 
vocation is perfectly lawful. If the call is addressed to a 
subject who is valid but unlawful matter, it creates a 
right which may be used validly but not lawfully. It 
would be unlawful for the bishop, if he were aware of 
the circumstances, to place the form in such cases, and it 
would be unlawful for the subject to avail himself of it. 
If-a man who is not canonically suitable for the priest- 
hood is called by the bishop, as a result perhaps of 
deceit and dissimulation, and if such a man is ordained, 
he must not despair. It is always possible for him with 
God’s grace to reform his life and to acquire, even after 
ordination, the dispositions and the virtues which he 
should have possessed before. This is the meaning of 
the traditional adage: si non fueris vocatus fac te 
vocatum. Such a man, so to say, makes the matter of 
the call lawful. 

Finally, the call of the bishop is not conditional. It is 
absolute. The call of the bishop, as we have seen, is 
preceded by an act whereby he selects a certain can- 
didate for ordination, and this act of selection in turn 
is preceded by an act of judgment that the candidate 
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is canonically suitable. It may happen that the bishop 
may err in his judgment concerning the suitability of 
the candidate. Such judgments are and must be fallible, 
and they need not necessarily correspond with the divine 
judgment. Nevertheless, when the bishop gives the 
call he gives it unconditionally. He does not say: “J 
call you to the priesthood if you are canonically 
suitable,”’ just as he does not understand such a con- 
dition when he is administering the sacrament of Orders. 
Neither does the bishop call men on the condition that 
they have already been called by God. Again, his call 
is absolute: huc accedite in nomine Domini.“ 


§5. THE PROCESS OF SELECTING THE PRIESTHOOD 


How are we to describe the beginning of a boy’s 
progress towards the priesthood? Under what circum- 
stances may one lawfully decide to prepare to enter the 
clerical state? These questions are of practical 
importance, and the answers given to them by the sup- 
porters of the modern theory of vocation and the 
exponents of the true doctrine are very different. It is 
an important thesis in the true doctrine that men may, 
and generally do, choose the clerical state on their own 
initiative freely and deliberately, and that their progress 
towards the priesthood itself is the result of this free 
election. It is necessary here to refer the reader to 
what has been said above, in Chapter II, § 4, about the 
schema of human acts connected with election and in- 
tention and also to what has been said in the same 
section concerning exciting graces. The answer to our 
Present question is contained in what has been there 
explained. The doctrine stated in the section referred 
to is the ordinary Catholic doctrine about supernatural 
election and intention, and we must hold that it applies 
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to the election of the priesthood just as to every other 
supernatural election in life. In the schema of acts just 
referred to, the intention plays the most important réle. 
It is the intention which ultimately brings a man to the 
object intended. Intention is nothing else than the 
movement of the will towards a certain object. Remove 
the intention; the movement ceases and one will never 
arrive at the object. Remove the intention and you re- 
move at once all further deliberation as to the means to 
be employed towards the attaining of the end in 
question. On the other hand, the vigour and per- 
severance with which a man moves towards the object 
in view and the resolution with which he will seek and 
employ the means to bring him to that object depend 
directly on the firmness of his intention and on the 
dominion which that intention exercises upon the will. 
There is no doubt about the importance of intention. 
From what has been said in the preceding section it will 
be clear that the object of the intention is not, absolutely 
speaking, the priesthood itself but rather the acquisition 
of complete suitability for the priesthood. A boy does 
not say: “‘I intend to become a priest,’’ because his 
reception of Orders will depend on whether, when the 
time comes, the bishop will judge him suitable, whether 
he will judge him useful or necessary for the diocese, 
and whether he will freely call him to the priesthood. 
Hence a young man’s intention to enter the priesthood 
is conditional: ‘I shall be a priest if I am judged 
suitable and duly called by the bishop.’”? The absolute 
object of the intention is the acquisition of complete 
suitability for the priesthood: “‘I intend to make 
myself suitable for the priesthood so that I can without 
temerity present myself in due time to the bishop with 
a view of receiving from him the canonical call to the 
priesthood.” 

When that intention has been elicited the youth must 
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again deliberate as to the means to be adopted to carry 
out his intention; and, fortunately, great deliberation 1s 
not required in the choice of means. The Church has 
provided the means, practically speaking the only means, 
which he seeks. He enters the seminary and there 
devotes himself to the acquisition of knowledge and 
solid priestly virtue. 

Now the question with which we are concerned im the 
present section is: what is the source from which this 
intention springs? There are three possible sources : 
formal divine revelation, divine inspiration or invita- 
tions, and an act of free personal election of the priestly 
state. In the first case—that of revelation—God would 
speak directly to the subject either by external speech 
or by interior locutions and would intimate His divine 
will that such a man would become a priest. In the 
second case, a man would feel himself borne along 
towards the priesthood by a movement of the will which 
comes neither from the suggestions of the imagination 
nor from deliberations of the intellect, but from a direct 
touch of the Holy Spirit acting on the soul by one of 
His seven gifts. In the third case, the intention to 
become a priest would be the result of a free personal 
act electing the priesthood. This election would be 
made by a man ons his own initiative as a result of 
““ meditations, reflections and deliberations made in a 
spirit of faith with the aid of the ordinary graces, per- 
haps in the course of a retreat.”’ ™ 

“In the first two cases, the priesthood presents itself 
to the soul as an envoy of the Most High; in the third 
case, the soul itself proposes the priesthood as an end 
to be freely attained with the help of God. In the first 
two cases, the soul is carried towards the priesthood 
by an impulse which is perceived and to which con- 
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sequently the soul gives its free co-operation. In the 
third case, the soul without waiting to feel itself 
impelled directs itself towards the end, at the same 
time begging God to aid it because it knows that without 
Him it can do nothing.’ ** The first two sources of 
intention are, of course, possible. But the essential 
point to remember is that they are not necessary. The 
thisd way of seeking the priesthood, namely, as a result 
of free election, is quite lawful and sufficient, and besides 
it is the way which is in conformity with God’s ordinary 
Providence. The case of direct revelation is extremely 
rare, and no theologian would hold that it is necessary 
for the lawful reception of Orders. The second case, 
that of invitation and inspiration, is the case contem- 
plated by the advocates of the modern theory of 
vocation. According to them, these inspirations and 
invitations in the shape of supernatural attractions are 
necessary in order that one may lawfully elicit the 
serious intention of becoming a priest.’’ That it is not 
true is proved by the second of the three propositions 
approved by Pius X: ‘‘ That requisite on the part of 
the candidate for Orders which is called priestly vocation 
does not by any means consist (at least necessarily and 
ordinarily) in a certain interior attraction of the subject 
or in invitations of the Holy Spirit to enter the 
priesthood.”’ *’ 

That the doctrine of the liceity and sufficiency of free 
election is true is proved first from the words of the 
Council of Trent: ‘‘ No persons are to be admitted to 
first tonsure unless it can be conjectured with probability 
that they have elected this state of life . . . in order that 
they may render faithful worship to God.’ The 
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iumiastios will take place in us.” * This is the 
ordinary Catholic theology which applies to all exciting 
graces, and we must apply it to the act of electing the 
priesthood as well as to all other similar acts. There is, 
in God’s ordinary Providence, no other way by which 
the priesthood will present itself to a boy’s mind as a 
state of life than the way of reflecting on revealed truths. 
One sometimes hears the query: How, if we deny the 
theory of attraction, can we explain the fact that the 
same sermon, say, preached to a number of boys in a 
college will move some to choose the clerical state while 
it leaves others quite unmoved? The question is often 
asked as if it would be unanswerable unless we admit the 
theory of attraction. In the first place, we may admit 
that the circumstances supposed by the query are of 
everyday occurrénce, but this fact is not an argument for 
attraction. We might ask why a sermon on sin or hell 
or on the mercy of God moves some while it makes little 
or no impression on others? We must seek the answer 
elsewhere than in the theory of attraction. 

We can conceive three classes amongst the boys to 
whom a sermon on the clerical state is addressed : those 
who do not listen to the sermon, those who listen but who 
are not moved to consider the priesthood seriously as a 
state of life for them, and those who decide to prepare 
for the priesthood. The first group are not affected by 
the words of the preacher ; they might as well have been 
absent. Can we explain this? Their refusal to attend 
to the sermon is the result of the operation of their wills, 
influenced, no doubt, by their temperaments and dis- 
Positions. Now, all those who seriously attend to the 
sermon will receive those exciting graces which consist 
in the illumination of the intellect and the movement 
of the will towards the priesthood. These exciting 
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graces are indeliberate motions, and no result can follow 
from them until, having adverted to their presence in 
the soul, the boys decide either to co-operate freely with 
them or freely to reject them. Those who co-operate 
will, if they persevere and if the other conditions are 
fulfilled, become priests as a result of that sermon; those 
who decide not to co-operate will not become priests, 
at lgast as a result of the sermon. Can we explain why 
some co-operate while others reject the exciting graces? 
We must remember that these graces leave the will per- 
fectly free; we must also remember that, apart from very 
exceptional cases, there is no obligation whatever to 
enter the priestly state. ‘‘All fhose please God who, 
being suitable, aspire to the priesthood with a right 
intention and obtain it from legitimate authority. 
Indeed, since that sublime dignity combfhes opportunity 
for excellent charity with the apostolic life which Christ 
was the first to profess, per se they please God more 
than if they remain in the lay state.’’ * Nevertheless, 
it is true that those who do not decide to become priests 
even though they are suitable and even though they are 
exhorted to do so do not displease God. Those who 
do not become priests do well although those who 
become priests do better. Bearing this in mind, we may 
say that co-operation with or rejection of graces will 
depend to a great extent on the temperament, dis- 
positions and natural inclinations of individuals. Some 
are so constituted that the priesthood appeals to them, 
it seems exactly the state for them; others have no 
inclination for such a life. Some are generous and are 
prepared to serve God and save souls even though they 
are under no obligation to do so; others are satisfied to 
save their souls by confining themselves to the 
observance of the commandments. In the last analysis, 
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the matter is reduced to a question-of free will, and we 
doubt if it is possible to assign a“reason for every free_ 
choice, good and bad, which is made by men. 
St. Thomas deals with this question in a passage which 
we have already quoted: “‘ Human nature commonly 
inclines men to various offices and acts.... It inclines: 
One more to one kind of office, another to another, 
according to the different composition of various, in- 
dividuals. And as a result of this diversity along with 
divine Providence which governs all things it happens — 
that one elects one office such as agriculture and another 
elects another office. And in the Same way it happens 
that some elect a marritd life and some a contemplative 
life.” ** We may observe that this passage raises the __ 
question of how God provides for a sufficient supply of 
Priests for the Church. With that we shall deal later. 
To return to our example of the boys and the sermon ; 
what part does God play in the matter of the rejection 
of or co-operation with the exciting graces? In the 
words of 4 Lapide, “ He holds Himself indifferent, so | 
that He leaves it to the free will ”’ of the subjects ; “‘ for 
God through His common Providence directs each one | 
through parents, companions, confessors, teachers and 
other occasions and secondary causes through which it 
comes to pass that one enters matrimony and another 


the Priesthood, but they do so freely, and all this direc- 
tion is not necessary but free.”’ 


§6. GOD’S PART IN VOCATION 
We have seen the Part played by the bishop in the 
Priestly call. We have also seen the part played by the 
subject himself—his free election, free Preparation, free __ 
acceptance of the call of the bishop, free reception of 
Orders. Some recent writers have manifested con- 
siderable uneasiness lest this doctrine should deny to 
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God a part which should be granted to Him. The 
process of selecting men for the priesthood, of pre- 
paring them for that state, and of calling them to it, 
seems to be too human or perhaps too natural. The 
doctrine is made too simple. For these reasons it is 
necessary for us to explain as clearly as possible the 
part which, according to the doctrine we are defending, 
God plays in the process. The following schema con- 
tains the points which we intend to develop: 

1. God, by a consequent decree, elects certain men for 
the priesthood. 

2. God, and God alone, endows certain men with the 
gifts which make them suitable for the clerical 
state. 

3. God provides the external graces and second causes 
which prompt men to think of the priesthood 
as a state of life. 

4. God, and God alone, directly gives the exciting 
graces which are at the beginning of the whole 
process of election and preparation. 

5. God, and God alone, gives all the graces which 
enable men to prepare for the priesthood and to 
make themselves suitable for it. 

6. God, in His Providence, provides for the call given 
by the bishop, for the candidate’s free acceptance 
of it, and for his free reception of Orders. 

7. God provides for a sufficiency of ministers for the 
Church. 

God, before creation, saw in the divine essence an 
infinite number of possible orders. Amongst those 
orders He saw the present one, and He saw that if He 
created this order it would contain a certain number of 
men to whom He would give all the natural and super- 
natural gifts which would be required for the priest- 
hood. He also saw, in the same way, all the external 
graces and second causes which would contribute 
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towards causing these men to consider the priesthood 
as a state of life to be adopted by them; He foresaw the 
exciting graces which would be given and co-operated 
with, foresaw the free election made by these men, the 
consequent intentions, their entrance into seminaries, 
their studies and formation in virtue; He foresaw that 
the bishop would call those men; that, with divine grace 
they would accept the call and receive Orders. God 
then decrees this order and calls it into being. Every- 
thing will happen infallibly but freely, just as He had 
foreseen, and by selecting this order after He had fore- 
seen all the details He elects the men we have referred 
to for the priesthood.”* 

There is, then, a true sense in which men are divinely 
selected for the clerical state. The divine selection is, 
however, made by a decree which is logically subsequent 
to God’s foreknowledge of man’s free election, free 
Preparation and free entrance into the priesthood. 
This is the only sense in which God can be said to 
eternally destine men for the clerical state. The 
moderns teach that God selects priests and religious 
before He foreknows man’s free actions. This position 
we have seen to be untenable.?’ We have proved that, 
in execution, God does not, as a rule, make immediate 
Provision for things; He Provides mediately by using 
second or created causes.2* A Lapide teaches that this 
doctrine applies to the Process by which God leads men 
to the priesthood ; and St. Thomas holds that it applies to 
all states, secular and sacred. These second causes, such 
as reading, listening to sermons, making retreats, the in- 
fluence of Parents, teachers, confessors, were all foreseen 
by God, and they are included in the decree whereby 
He created the Present order. These causes, by God’s 
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own will, all contribute to the realisation of the plans of 
Providence. The modern theory has created a mentality 
which tends to regard the use of these second causes in 
the priestly process as being derogatory to God’s 
Providence. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 
The priesthood itself is a second cause which God uses 
for the salvation of men. 

Again, who but God the creator confers upon men the 
dispositions, gifts, qualities which, when developed, 
make them suitable for the priesthood? And the 
development of these gifts is absolutely impossible 
without the countless other graces which God also gives. 

Man cannot think supernaturally of the priesthood 
nor elect that state without the aid of those exciting 
graces which are at the very root of his election, inten- 
tion and preparation. The doctrine that men freely 
elect the clerical state, freely prepare for it and freely 
enter it, does not in the least interfere with the other 
doctrine that every one of these actions is absolutely 
impossible without God’s grace. Without the grace of 
God, a man cannot even will to perform a single act 
in the whole process of moving towards the priesthood 
from the act of election through the long process of 
formation up to the reception of the sacrament. How 
can it be suggested that this doctrine places too much in 
human activity? 

We have already stated, as we shall prove later,” that 
the call given by the bishop is the call which Scripture 
and the Church teach to be necessary for the lawful 
reception of the priesthood; the reception of the 
sacrament is also necessary by divine law in order that 
a man be a priest. These elements were foreseen and 
decreed by God in the manner already described, and 
consequently they enter into the plans of divine 
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a ee We shall deal more fully with the episcopal 
call in the next section. 

Turning our attention from the question of God’s 
part in leading the individual to the priesthood, and 
considering how God provides that the Church will 
have a sufficiency of ministers, we find that St. Thomas 
has laid down the principle that “ God never deserts 
His Church to the extent that there would not .be 
found suitable ministers sufficient for the needs of the 
people ”’ ;* and Pius XI teaches that “ there is no doubt 
that, in every period, a sufficient number of men is 
destined by God to the priesthood; otherwise God 
would at some time fail His Church in a necessary 
matter, and to say this would be a great impiety.” ® 
Since, then, God exercises a special Providence over 
His Church it is evident that the principal concern of 
this Providence will be to supply sufficient ministers for 
the needs of His people. How do we explain God’s 
Providence in this matter? 

In the first place, as we have seen, God provides for 
a sufficient supply of Priests by creating a sufficient 
number of men endowed with the gifts which make 
them suitable material for the priesthood. It seems to 
be true that He creates, at every period, even a super- 
abundant supply of suitable men. The present order 
of Providence also Provides that a sufficient number of 
men will receive graces which will efficaciously lead 
them to the sanctuary. God, then, always provides 
abundance of suitable material for the priesthood; He 
does not, however, intervene immediately to summon 
individuals to the clerical state. He leaves this to the 
operation of second causes which He provides in great 
numbers for the recruitment, training and calling of 
Priests. This is the teaching of St. Thomas and 
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a Lapide.*? In the front rank of those agents of God 
stand the Bishops, then Parish Priests, parents, teachers 
and others. For a full proof of this doctrine we refer 
the reader to Chapters X and XI; here it. will be 
sufficient to quote a few passages from pontifical docu- 
ments. In the first place, the Code of Canon Law 
imposes a grave obligation on Vicars and Prefects 
Apostolic in missionary countries to take the greatest 
care that suitable native Christians be trained and pre- 
pared for the priesthood.** On March 19th, 1893, the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda issued a strong 
appeal to the bishops of the East Indies urging them to 
provide for the formation of a native clergy. ‘‘ Your 
first care,’ it reads, ‘“‘ should be to seek out diligently 
with great zeal and to set aside for training men who, 
in age and bodily vigour, are suitable for the labours 
of the missionary priesthood.’’ Observe that the duty 
of the bishops is to seek carefully for men—perquirere. 
They are not to wait until the subjects discover the divine 
decree calling them to the priesthood or until their con- 
fessors discover it for them. The document continues : 
“ The principal reason for sending bishops into those 
regions was that, by every means, they should take care 
so to train the youth that the latter would be rendered 
capable of the priesthood. . . . The bishops, accord- 
ingly, should work earnestly to the end that they might 
train those youths and at the proper time promote them 
to Orders.... We must take particular care to 
accomplish that which God has permitted to human 
industry.”’ ** The whole attitude of the Popes in recent 
times on the question of the formation of a native clergy 
in the missions is based on this same doctrine. 

If at any time or in any place there is a dearth of 
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caeiidlin for the priesthood it must be attributed, then, 
not to God, but to the human agents, who are probably 
not as active as they might be in providing priests. Was 
not this the mind of Benedict XIV when he wrote in the 
encyclical Ubi primum: ‘“‘ Bishops have been wont to 
regret that the harvest is great but the labourers few. 
Perhaps they ought also to regret that they themselves 
have not employed that industry which they should 
have used for the formation of competent and suitable 
labourers for the harvest. Good and strenuous labourers 
are made, not born, and that they be so made pertains 
to the skill and industry of the bishops.” 

Does this doctrine of mediate divine provision injure 
God’s dignity or His Providence? St. Thomas teaches 
that “‘to have ministers who execute His Providence 
pertains to the dignity of a king ’’ and that the use of 
second causes in the execution of His plans does not 
interfere with His Providence.** Billot teaches that in 
the execution of pre-arranged plans the providence of 
him who governs is ‘‘ worthy and perfect in proportion 
to its universality and to the number of ministers 
employed to carry out the pre-arranged plans.” ** The 
system of employing second causes is more worthy of 
God than that of immediate vocation. 

There remains the question: What precisely is God’s 
part in the priestly call given by the bishop? It is true 
that the bishop calls in the name of God; that God calls 
through the bishop; that the episcopal call is the divine 
call: “‘ Neither let any one,’’ says the catechism of the 
Council of Trent, “ take the honour to himself, but he 
that is called by God as Aaron was; and this call from 
God we recognise in that of the lawful ministers of His 
Church.” *” To understand the doctrine it is necessary 
to be on our guard against possible misunderstandings. 
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The episcopal call is not divine in the sense that it is 
based on a previous knowledge of the divine decrees ; 
or because it is given as a result of a divine revelation 
Or inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The episcopal call 
does not come from any of these sources; the bishop 
Sives the call lawfully if he acts according to the rules 
of supernatural prudence in judging the suitability of the 
cartdidate and in inviting him to receive ordination. 
How, then, can it be said that the bishop’s call is divine? 
The act is strictly and immediately a human act; it is 
called divine only in a derived sense, in the sense, 
namely, that in giving the call the bishop is using super- 
natural power which has been conferred upon him by 
divine institution. The episcopal call is divine in the 
same way in which the primacy is, according to 
theologians, attached to the See of Rome by divine law: 
“ Christ merely determined that the primacy would be 
attached to whatever see St. Peter would definitely 
select.’’ °° In the present order of Providence ‘‘ God 
wishes those to be priests who are duly admitted by the 
Church because He has committed to the Church the 
selection of priests.’’ °° 

Is there any divine decree or divine act which can be 
said to be a divine call or invitation to the priesthood? 
Yes! The divine decree whereby God elected to create 
this universe after He had foreseen that certain men 
would be legitimately called by the bishop can be 
described as a divine call. Those who are legitimately 
called by the bishop are called by this divine decree pre- 
cisely because God created the order in which He 
foresaw it would freely happen. In this sense, and in 
this sense only, it can be said that the episcopal call is 
the realisation in time of an eternal divine decree; and 
in the same sense it can be said that the bishop’s call 


38 Tanquerey, De Eccl., n. 471. 
$9 Verm. op cit., p. 59. 
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notifies the divine decree to the subject, and that the 
latter has no other means of knowing with certainty that 
there is in God a decree which concerns his reception 
of the priesthood. We repeat once more that this 
doctrine is nothing more than the application to the 
question of vocation of the elementary theological prin- 
ciples regarding divine Providence. There is nothing 
special or peculiar in the doctrine we have outlined. 
Every man in each of his acts realises and, if you will, 
manifests to himself and to others that certain divine 
decrees exist. When we see a man worthily receiving 
the Eucharist, or getting married, or becoming a lawyer, 
or taking a walk, we know that from all eternity God 
has decreed that these things should happen; we know 
that the divine decrees exist solely because we see the 
things happening; God elected to create the particular 
universe in which He foresaw they would happen.*° 

When, therefore, we find that a man has been 
legitimately called to the priesthood by his bishop, we 
know that there exists a divine decree bearing on this 
matter. But what is the decree? The decree, so far as 
we can know it from the existence of the episcopal call, 
is, simply, that the man should be called and given the 
right to receive ordination. We do not yet know 
whether God has decreed that the man should actually 
become a priest. The subject is free to decline the 
bishop’s invitation; and, on the other hand, if he is 
quite suitable for the clerical state he is free to accept it 
and to receive Orders. It is only when he has actually 
received the priesthood that we know that God has 
called him to become a priest. If he freely and lawfully © 
declines to be ordained then we know there is a divine 
decree to that effect. 

It will be noticed that we have stated that God 
eternally elects and calls those who are legitimately- 

*° Lahitton, op. cit., pp. 85-89. 
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ealled by the bishop. What of the case, which is always 
possible, in which a man is called by the bishop when he 
is quite unfitted for the priesthood? Has not God 
elected to create the universe in which He foresaw that 
this man would be unlawfully called, and perhaps un- 
lawfully receive the priesthood? Are we to say that 
God calls such unworthy men? This query need not be 
confined to the question of the priesthood. It can be 
asked of every sin that is committed. Does God will 
the sin? Has He decreed the sin? Of course, not. 
God elects and decrees the g00d absolutely; He wills 
the good, and those who do good act in conformity with 
God’s eternal will. On the other hand, God does not 
will evil, either directly or indirectly. He merely per- 
mits it. He decided to bestow upon men the gift of 
free will even though He foresaw that they would abuse 
His gift and commit sin. It is easy to understand, then, 
that God wills absolutely that a man who is legitimately 
called by the bishop and who legitimately receives 
Ordination should be a priest, while He does not will, 
either directly or indirectly, that a man who is not 
lawfully called or who does not lawfully receive 
Ordination should be a priest. Such a catastrophe is the 
result of the abuse of free will, and God merely per- 
mits it. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell again on the difference 
between the modern theory and the true doctrine on the 
question of the divine decrees. It has been sufficiently 
explained in Chapters II, § 1, and Hl; § 1. 


§7. INTERIOR VOCATION 


The doctrine of the priestly call which we have out- 
lined may be summed up in a few propositions :— 


1. A divine call to the priesthood is required by the 
divine and ecclesiastical law. 
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2. The divine priestly call which is necessary consists 
formally in the call whereby the bishop invites 
a man to receive ordination. 

3. The selection of the priesthood by the aspirant is 
an act of free election made after due delibera- 
tion with the aid of divine grace. 

4. It is impossible to perform any act in the process 
which leads to the priesthood without the aid 
of divine grace. 

5. God eternally elects and calls to the priesthood 
those who, being legitimately called by the 
Church, receive ordination lawfully. This is 
true in the sense that God has freely elected to 
create the particular universe in which He fore- 
saw that these men would legitimately become 
priests. 

This doctrine is an application to the priesthood of 
the ordinary theological principles regarding Providence 
and grace. All theologians will admit that we must 
apply these principles to the priesthood. The only 
question that can arise is whether the concept of divine 
vocation contains something additional to the super- 
natural realities which we have mentioned. 

The divine call which is formally sacerdotal, which 
alone gives a man a right to become a priest, is the call 
of the bishop. It is a divine call: but it is an external 
one, that is to say, it is not communicated to the subject 
interiorly by God by means of direct divine action on 
his soul. Now, there is a sense in which we may speak 
of an interior divine call distinct from the call of the 
bishop and prior to it; there is something existing in the 
subject himself which can be called a divine vocation. It 
is necessary to be very clear on this matter. It has given 
rise already to much misunderstanding. Indeed, it 
might be omitted altogether from our consideration of~ 
the subject were it not that some recent writers have 
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discussed it in a manner which is almost certain to 
convey an incorrect notion of vocation to the average 
reader. 

We must crave the reader’s indulgence for introducing 
again the ordinary Catholic theology on divine Provi- 
dence. We cannot avoid the repetition. God, ante- 
cedently to creation, foreknew that certain men would 
freely co-operate with the graces which they would re- 
ceive, that they would arrive at the Faith and justifica- 
tion and ultimately at eternal life. Now, the plan or 
order of the various means by which those men would 
infallibly but freely be saved is a part of God’s 
Providence, and it is termed predestination. Like 
Providence, predestination contains two elements: it is 
a plan which exists in the divine mind; it is also the 
practical execution of that plan. Considered under the 
first aspect, predestination is not anything in the 
creature. It is a plan which exists in God’s mind. The 
carrying out of that plan is called execution and, 
considered as execution, predestination does place some- 
thing in the creature. Execution of God’s plan requires 
that He give certain gifts and graces to those who are 
predestined to eternal life. The giving of these graces 
is a divine act, and so execution is said to be actively in 
God. The creature receives the graces and, for that 
reason, execution is said to be passively in creatures. 
The first act in the execution of predestination is called. 
vocation by St. Paul: “‘ For whom He foreknew, He 
also predestined to be made conformable to the image 
of His Son; that He might be the first born amongst 
many brethren. And whom He predestinated, them 
He also called. And whom He called, them He also 
justified. And whom He justified, them He also 
slorified.”’ The Apostle, having mentioned God’s fore- 
knowledge and the fact of predestination, enumerates 
the various acts whereby, in time, God executes the 
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decrees of predestination of the elect and the first of 
these acts is the efficacious call to grace and justification. 
And God calls men by giving them the necessary graces. 
This giving of graces by God with a view to man’s 
salvation is called vocation, and it is the only sense of 
that word known to theologians before the year 1600. 
It really is a technical term proper to the particular act 
by which God begins to put into execution His designs 
for the salvation of men. It was, before 1600, confined 
exclusively to the part of theology which dealt with 
predestination, and was never used with reference to 
the priesthood. It is essential to remember that the call 
referred to is not a summons or an inspiration or a 
personal revelation. It consists in the graces which God 
gives with a view to leading men to the Faith, to justi- 
fication and to glory. The act of God giving the graces 
is called active vocation; the reception of the graces by 
the subject is called passive vocation. The following is 
the doctrine of St. Thomas :*' “ Predestination is not 
anything in those who are predestined ; it exists only in 
Him Who predestines. It has been said that pre- 
destination is a part of Providence, and Providence is 
not in the things provided for; it is, as we have already 
said, a certain plan which exists in the intellect of Him 
Who provides. The execution of Providence, however, 
which is called government, exists passively in those who 
are governed but actively in Him Who governs. Hence 
it is manifest that predestination is a certain plan of 
things conducing to eterna] salvation which exists in the 
divine mind. The execution of this plan is Passively in 
those who are predestined but actively in God. Now, 
this execution of Predestination is vocation and glorifi- 
cation, according to the words of St. Paul: ‘ And whom 
He predestinated, them He also called. And whom He 
called, them He also glorified.’ ” “ 


“1 Summa Theol., I, q. x iii, a. 2. 
“ Rom. viii, 29, 30 ge 
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Now, this terminology of which we have spoken, and 
which was used by St. Paul ** and by the ancient 
theologians solely with reference to the process by which 
God executed His plans for the salvation of men, was 
borrowed in more recent times and applied, by analogy, 
to every process by which God conducted men to any 
supernatural term whatsoever. It was applied especially 
to the priesthood; and, remembering what we have said 
in ¢he preceding section about the divine foreknowledge 
and God’s election of the present order, we can under- 
stand how this transference of terminology from pre- 
destination to the priesthood came to be made. We 
may express it as follows. Those whom God foreknew 
(that is, those who He foresaw would become priests) 
He predestined for the priesthood, by electing the 
present universe. And those whom He thus predestined 
He also called, in the sense that when the time came He 
gave them all the actual graces which were necessary to 
enable them to make a free election of the priesthood, 
to prepare supernaturally for it, and soforth. Just, then, 
as God is said by St. Paul to call to the Faith and to 
justification those men to whom He fgives the graces 
which enable men to arrive at these ends, so, too, the 
theologians describe God as calling a man to the priest- 
hood when He Sives him the graces of election, pre- 
paration and the others; and they say that the man who 
receives these graces is being called by God to the 
priesthood or that he has a divine vocation. The divine 
act is called active vocation; the condition of the subject 
is called passive vocation. It is sometimes called interior 
vocation, to distinguish it from the external call of the 
Church; occasionally it is referred to as anterior 
vocation, because it precedes the canonical call.“ 

A few observations are necessary for the better under- 


43 See Prat, The Theology of St. Paul, Vol. I, p. 436, 
44 Lahitton, op. cit., p. 96 
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standing of the nature of this interior vocation and its 
place in the economy of the priestly process. In the 
first place, interior vocation is nothing more or less than 
the ensemble of gifts and graces given by God to enable 
a man freely to elect the priesthood, to prepare properly 
for it, to accept the call of the bishop and to receive 
Orders. It is merely the supernatural preparation of a 
man for the clerical state. A boy, let us suppose, will, 
at the age of twenty-four, be lawfully ordained to the 
Priesthood; that boy, at the age of twelve, is possessed 
of such natural and supernatural gifts that one can 
reasonably say if he does his part he will be quite 
suitable for ordination when the time comes. At the 
age of twenty, he has developed these gifts in accordance 
with his age and with the stage he has reached. At 
twenty-four he has acquired complete suitability. Al] 
the time he has been receiving the necessary graces both 
exciting and ‘ aiding.”” Now, when we say, at any 
moment of that young man’s Preparation, that he “‘ has 
a divine vocation” we mean that he has received the 
gifts and graces which render him suitable for the priest- 
hood according to his age and circumstances. If he 
abandons the Preparation for the Priesthood we say in 
the same sense that he “has lost his vocation.” 
Vocation, then, is precisely the same as suitability com- 
bined with right intention. It adds nothing to the series 
of graces which we have described as being required for 
the proper election of and preparation for the priest- 
hood. It is, in fact, nothing more than another way 
of describing those graces without suggesting any 
addition to them. “ When, then, the theologian, that 
friend of speculation, gives to this supernatural] entity 
the name of Passive divine vocation after the analogy 
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absolute identity between passive vocation and the grace 
infused into the soul which permeates the human act in 
view of a supernatural end.”’ * 

Again, this interior vocation, consisting as it does of 
actual graces, cannot be a sign that God has elected a 
man for the priesthood. The reason is that grace is not 
psychologically perceptible as such. If I find in myself 
“a desire for the priesthood, it is impossible for me to 
discover by psychological analysis of my act whether this 
desire is supernatural or purely natural.’ ** And if I 
cannot know whether my desire is natural or super- 
natural I cannot say whether it comes from God as a 
grace; that is, | cannot know whether God is “ calling ”’ 
or not. This point has already been dealt with.*’ 

*“ Tt follows, then, that interior vocation considered in 
itself has no juridical value either for him who sup- 
posedly possesses it since he cannot know that he does 
possess it, nor for others because they are still less able 
to know that it exists.’ ** But, supposing a man could 
know that he is possessed of this vocation, still he cannot 
conclude that he is predestined or elected for the priest- 
hood. Even in the case of predestination in the strict 
sense, the call by itself does not mean that a man will 
attain to eternal life. The number of those called is 
Sreater than the number of those who will attain to 
salvation. -Every man in the state of grace is called, but 
the just man may fall from grace and lose his soul. In 
precisely the same way the man who ex hypothesi knows 
that he has the interior vocation cannot say that God 
has elected him to receive the priesthood. He will not 
know this until he has lawfully received ordination. 

The man who has received sanctifying grace knows 


45 | ahitton, op. cit., p. 97. 
46 Thid., p. 1090. 

47 Chap. II, § 4 (e). 

48 Lahitton, op. cit., p. 10. 
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for certain that if he is faithful to his vocation, that is 
to the grace which is calling him to glory, he will arrive 
at that end; but the man who has received the interior 
vocation to the priesthood cannot be sure that, even 
with the best will and the best efforts, he will reach the 
Priesthood. To say nothing of the cases in which so 
many excellent ‘“‘ vocations” have gone unrealised 
Owing to death or other circumstances quite outside the 
control of the subject, we learn from Suarez that “ the 
Holy Spirit often inspires a desire for something which 
He does not wish to be realised... . He sometimes 
inspires such desires on account of the good and the 
merit which result from them although they will never 
be realised, or even although it would not be expedient 
that they should be realised.” *° The interior vocation, 
then, even if one could know of its existence, cannot 
be regarded as a true call to the priesthood. 

Following Lahitton, we draw the following con- 
clusions from what has been said : 

First, in order to elect the Priesthood, it is not 
necessary for a man to inquire whether God is calling 
him. The interior call consists of graces and “‘ the first 
of these graces given in view of the priesthood is the 
grace to choose the priesthood, or rather it is the 
election itself... . God calls a man, with the passive 
interior call, in as much as His grace has enabled the 
man to produce the election. This grace, which is 
Strictly necessary, is not a divine word spoken to the 
subject either by formal speech as in a revelation, or 
virtually as an inspiration of the Holy Spirit. No! 
It is a divine action which is the first cause, although a 
secret cause, of the human act of election. One can 
know of it only from the fact of the election which is, 
so to say, its direct repercussion in the soul.” *° 


49 De Relig., Tract. VII, Lib. V, Cap. VIII 
°° Lahitton, op cit., p. 105 i ap » fi. 3, 
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Secondly, since the election which emanates from the 
free initiative of the subject is caused by God as first 
supernatural cause as well as by the subject, and since 
this divine intervention is the only one which is re- 
quired to begin the supernatural process of becoming a 
priest, it follows that there can be no question of the 
subject’s being bound, before coming to his election, to 
make sure that there exists a divine decree calling him 
to the priesthood. It is quite easy at this stage of our 
inquiry to realise the complete absurdity of requiring 
any such investigation of the divine mind. The doctrine 
was that a man may not select the priesthood unless he 
knows that God has eternally destined him for that 
state. Theology taught that one could know that decree 
only by lawfully electing the state. It is no wonder that 
the moderns were driven to invent the theory of the 
supernatural attraction, inspiration and invitations of 
the Holy Spirit. The divine mind could be known to a 
man, prior to his free election, only by a revelation or 
by direct divine inspiration. 

There is, as we have said more than once, a divine 
decree concerning our actions, but it is a decree logically 
subsequent to God’s foreknowledge of our own free 
actions. God, so to say, did not make the decree until 
He had known what we were going to do.” But, some 
one will ask, does not this doctrine seem to deny that 
God freely elects His priests from all eternity? Does it 
not allow too much initiative to men and too little to 
God in the selection of priests? It would seem that the 
question who are to be priests depends primarily on 
men. This, of course, is the sort of objection that would 
be made by a layman who is not trained in theology. 
No theologian would suggest it. The answer is that God 
is free not only to create or not to create; He is free also 


51 See § 6 of this chapter, 
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in Creating this universe rather than any other of those 
which He foreknew to be possible. Hence His eternal 
election of priests is free. The determination of who are 
to become priests depends on men to this extent that 
no man will be a priest unless he freely elects and enters 
that state. God has allowed this since He endowed men 
with free will and since He ordained that the priest- 
hood must be entered freely. But the determination of 
who are to become Priests depends primarily and 
absolutely on God’s wil] in as much as He elected this 
order in which He foresaw that certain men would 
become priests (although freely) when He was free to 
select any other out of an infinite number of orders in 
which other men would become priests. We desire to 
stress this point, because it is unfortunately a fact that 
many people think the dignity and sacredness of the 
Priestly call js lessened by the doctrine which allows 
men to select that state freely. It really seems that they 
will not be satisfied unless they can hold that God elects 
men to the priesthood before He foreknows the result 
of their free actions. They would seem to wish to 
eliminate the human element as much as possible and 
to make it appear that God chooses His Priests and 
Predestines them for it independently of their own free 
election. These writers seem to be unable to break 
completely with the modern doctrine which supposed 
a divine antecedent decree. Theology knows of only 
One antecedent will of God, namely, the wil] whereby 
He wishes all men to be saved and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. “In the case of most men,” 
says Vermeersch, “no divine decree logically anterior 
to the knowledge of their free actions, assigns to them 
this or that Particular Profession,” * Such a decree, if 
it were to have any effect, would have to be com- 


<< 
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municated by God to the subject in an unmistakable 
manner, in a manner which would be quite outside 
God’s ordinary Providence. Thus the attraction of the 
modern theory was an absolute necessity if the theory 
were correct; the attraction and the antecedent decree 
stand or fall together. And the teaching of Pius X that 
such attractions and inspirations are not necessary is 
complete proof that we must not demand a divine ante- 
cedent decree electing men to the priesthood. More- 
Over, an antecedent decree would make it obligatory on 
those who were notified of its existence to obey it; and 
it would give to him who was notified the right to 
become a priest. If God antecedently wills a man to be 
a priest and if He manifests that will how can we admit 
that any bishop has the right to refuse such a man 
ordination? Yet the Canon Law allows every man full 
liberty in the accepting and refusing of Orders.** And 
Pius X teaches that no one has ever any right to 
Ordination prior to his being freely selected by the 
bishop. The antecedent decree and all that it involves 
is a pure fiction invented in the circumstances which we 
have described in Chapter I. 

We must, then, be satisfied with the ordinary con- 
sequent decree of God in the matter of the priesthood 
as in every matter; and, that being so, there is no 
question of our being bound to explore the divine mind 
before we make the supernatural election of the priest- 
hood in order to find out if we are justified in making 
the election. The same is true of every other super- 
natural proceeding which we can contemplate. Men 
do not seek for divine decrees before they decide to 
marry or to make a week-end retreat. We presuppose 
the decree and freely proceed to make our election 
according to the rules of supernatural prudence. ‘In 


53 Canons 971, 973, § 2. 
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actions which depend on the virtue of prudence we have 
the right, once we have asked God for grace, to assume 
that the grace will be given and to proceed to act 
without waiting to feel ourselves impelled by it. This 
latter, it will be remembered, was the attitude of the 
Quietists.”’ * 

Thirdly, just as a man has not to ask himself before 
electing the priesthood whether God is calling him, that 
is, whether grace is impelling him to make the election, 
so also after he has made his election he need not hark 
back and ask himself whether, in fact, his election was 
inspired and supernaturalised by grace. If he has the 
natural and supernatural] endowments which constitute 
canonical suitability jn accordance with his age and 
circumstances and if he has taken due care in making 
the election and implored God’s aid he may set his 
mind at rest. He knows, as surely as one can know any- 
thing of the kind, that God granted him the necessary 
graces. If the choice stands the tests of prudence one 
ought not submit it to further examination. It ig quite 
an unpractical thing to examine one’s election and pre- 
Paration with a view to discern in it the interior 
vocation. ‘‘ This is a purely theological investigation 
which has no Practical utility for the aspirant to the 
Priesthood.” ** [f the election was Properly made, then 
the subject can assume that it was made with the aid 
of divine grace. Theologians tell us that such grace can, 


vocation does not add anything to it, and the subject 
need not trouble to envisage the grace precisely under 
the aspect of a divine call. “In virtue of his choice a 
man is bound Only to one thing, namely, to acquire 
suitability for the Priesthood ; and, if he is bound Only to 
that, it follows that the confessor, the superiors and the 
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bishop himself are not bound to concern themselves 
with anything else. They need not analyse the divine 
action in the depths of the candidate’s soul in order to 
discern in it the divine passive call. This call has no 
value except in its effects, and these effects manifest 
themselves in a man’s progress in the acquisition of 
suitability. It is with this alone that they must concern 
themselves.” °° This is the meaning of Canon 1357 when 
it prescribes that the bishop ought frequently to visit his 
seminary ““ in order to inform himself the better about 
the character, piety, vocation and progress of the 
students.”’ 

Fourthly, this passive vocation, being only another 
name for the series of graces by which God leads men 
to any supernatural end whatsoever, for example, the 
Faith, justification, baptism, confirmation, the religious 
life, celibacy, Christian marriage, cannot be regarded as 
a call which is formally sacerdotal. Considered as a 
vocation it is not peculiar to the priesthood; it is found 
in all other supernatural processes. It is materially 
sacerdotal, however, because it is a call and it is con- 
nected objectively with the priesthood. It is, therefore, 
quite useless “‘ even from a speculative point of view to 
speak of it professedly with reference to the priesthood 
provided that one says once for all that the preparation 
of aspirants depends entirely on exciting grace as its 
first source. The origin of the supernatural and of the 
divine passive call which is included in it ought to be 
dealt with in the treatise on God in the speculations 
concerning Providence and predestination. Afterwards, 
it ought to be unnecessary to deal with it in the other 
treatises; a mere word of reference should suffice. 
Indeed, it is not easy to see why, if we speak of the 
passive divine call with reference to the priesthood, we 
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should not also speak of it with regard to the other 
sacraments. We should thus have treatises dealing with 
the call to Baptism, the vocation to Confirmation, to 
Penance, to the Eucharist, to Extreme Unction and to 
Matrimony.” *” 

The enactments of the Church, as manifested in the 
ritual, the pontifical, and in ecclesiastical] laws, deal with 
all the sacraments in the same way: they lay down the 
conditions for lawful reception. They do the same in 
the case of the priesthood, prescribing that for lawful 
Ordination certain qualities, described as canonical 
suitability, must be found in the candidate. ‘‘ We see, 
then, why St. Thomas and all the older theologians who 
flourished before the seventeenth century observe the 
most complete silence on this question of interior sacer- _ 
dotal vocation in their treatises on Holy Orders which 
are in other respects so complete and exhaustive. The 
explanation we have given is the only one possible.’’ ** 

Fifthly, the relation of this interior vocation to the 
call given by the Church can be described as follows. 
Interior vocation is nothing else than the supernatural 
Preparation of the subject for ordination; and in the 
word preparation we include everything that leads to the 
Priesthood, beginning with the election, continuing in 
the intention, still continuing in the long course of 
formation, and ending with the acceptance of the 
canonical call and the worthy reception of Orders. This 
being understood, it is easily seen that interior vocation 
produces the dispositions of the subject, prepares the 
matter (which is the subject himself) and renders it 
lawful matter for the reception of the form of the 
Priestly call."° But it is the call of the Church which 
Produces this form and gives a man a right to be a 


*? Ibid., pp. 109-119. 
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priest. The call of the bishop is the first step in the 
“* priesting ’’ of a man (if we may use a word commonly 
employed by the faithful); it makes a deacon to be a 
priest elect just as the call given by the Sovereign 
Pontiff makes a priest to be a bishop elect. Later, the 
second element of divine vocation, namely, the recep- 
tion of the sacrament of Orders, completes the process. 

The interior vocation gives no right whatever to a 

man to demand or to receive ordination until he has 
been freely elected by the bishop. The bishop is not 
bound, therefore, to call those who have the interior 
vocation, even supposing that he could know that it 
exists. The interior call is a call only in a restricted 
sense; it is a vocatio secundum quid, as the theologians 
would phrase it; the only call simpliciter is the call given 
by the bishop. 

This doctrine finds its complete vindication in the 

three propositions approved by Pius X: 

(1) No one has ever any right to ordination prior to 
his free election by the bishop. 

(2) That requisite on the part of a candidate for 
Orders which is called priestly vocation does 
not by any means consist—at least necessarily 
and ordinarily—in a certain interior attraction 
of the subject or in invitations of the Holy 
Spirit to enter the priesthood. 

(3) On the contrary, in order that any one may be 
rightly called by the bishop nothing further 1s 
required beyond right intention and _ that 
suitability which is based on such gifts of nature 
and grace and which is proved by such probity 
of life and sufficiency of knowledge as give a 
well-founded hope that he will be able to dis- 
charge the duties of the priestly state properly 
and fulfil the obligations of that state in a holy 


manner. 
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This third proposition contains the official teaching 
of the Church regarding the endowments which must be 
possessed by every candidate for the priesthood. No 
more can be demanded; no less can be accepted. Right 
intention and suitability—that is all. It will be observed 
that the proposition is so worded as to explain in what 
suitability consists and how it may be known and proved. 
It consists in those natural gifts and supernatural graces 
which make a man suitable; and it is proved by the 
candidate’s manifesting that holiness of life and that 
learning which will fit him for the priestly office. The 
last clause of the proposition is particularly interesting. 
It proves what we said above that neither the candidate 
nor the superiors of the seminary nor the confessor nor 
the bishop are obliged to investigate God’s action on 
the aspirant with a view to establish an interior vocation. 
Everything that is necessary on God’s part can be 
assumed to have been done if the candidate has—acting, 
of course, with a right intention, acquired sufficient 
sanctity and sufficient knowledge to justify a solid hope 
that he will be able to discharge his duties properly and 
fulfil the obligations of his state. 

One point remains to be explained—the use, namely, 
of the word vocation in official ecclesiastical documents 
in circumstances in which it cannot possibly refer to the 
canonical call of the Church. Two canons of the Code 
use the word in these circumstances. Canon 1353 reads : 
“* Priests, especially Parish Priests, shall take pains to 
Preserve with special care from the contagion of the 
world boys who manifest indications of an ecclesiastical 
vocation, to form such boys unto piety, initiate them 
into the study of letters and foster in them the germ of 
divine vocation—divinae vocationis germen.” And 
Canon 1357, § 2, prescribes that bishops should 
frequently visit their seminaries in person in order to 
inform themselves about the “‘ character, piety, vocation 
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and progress of the students.’’ What does the word 
mean in these canons? We know, at any rate, that it 
does not mean the external call given by the bishop. 
The vocation of the canons precedes this call; it is found 
in very young boys. The use of the word does not 
imply that the vocation referred to, whatever it is, is 
a formal call which makes it lawful for a man to seek 
ordination or which gives him a right to ordination. 
That is clear from the first of the three propositions 
approved by Pius X. The word does not mean internal 
attractions, inspirations or invitations of the Holy 
Spirit; we know this from the second of the same pro- 
positions. It can, then, refer only to those requisites 
described in the third proposition of Pius X, the pos- 
session of which makes a man suitable for the priest- 
hood and makes it lawful for a bishop to call him. That 
is to say, the word refers to interior vocation in the 
sense which we have explained. It means, therefore, 
that suitability which consists in certain natural gifts 
and certain graces which are manifested by sanctity and 
knowledge. The boy’s dispositions, virtue and intel- 
ligence are the indications of vocation referred to by 
Canon 1353, the vocation itself, in harmony with the 
teaching of Pius X, being the gifts and graces. The use 
of the expression “‘ foster the germ of divine vocation,” 
in the same canon, makes it quite clear that the vocation 
referred to is susceptible of degrees and of development; 
it is something which is progressive. And, except 
suitability, there is nothing else in the priestly process 
which is subject to development and progress. 
Vermeersch’s comment on Canon 1353 is as follows: 
“ Since a certan interior attraction of the subject, or a 
perceptible invitation of the Holy Spirit, is not necessary 
in order to enter the priesthood, a young man can truly 
be said to be called if he is suitable and if he desires with 
a serious and sufficiently firm will to serve God in the 


a 
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priesthood. The vocation itself can be prudently pre- 
pared and perfected in two ways: first by acquiring 
suitability, which is done by preserving the youth free 
from the contagion of the world, by forming him unto 
piety .. . and, secondly, by prudently stimulating his 
will to elect the priestly state and by fostering the germ 
of vocation which is accomplished principally by 
animating the mind for generous things and generous 
acts. . . . The indications or germs of vocation are 
nothing else than the dispositions, inclinations and 
actions from which a prudent judge can conjecture that 
the youth is, or will become, suitable and that he is not 
too much opposed to the idea of entering the clerical 
life.’’ *° 

It is significant that the Code makes no reference to 
this kind of vocation when it comes to enumerate, one 
by one, the things which are required in a candidate for 
Orders, or when it states the obligations of bishops with 
reference to their examination of candidates. The Code 
simply states that the bishop must not confer Sacred 
Orders on anyone until he is morally certain by positive 
proofs about the canonical suitability of the candidate; 
and it proceeds to state that, as far as the interior 
qualities of the candidate are concerned, it is necessary 
that he must be possessed of ‘‘ morals suitable to the 
Order to be received and sufficient knowledge.”’ ™ 

A recent Instruction issued by the Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments makes it quite clear that when official 
documents use the word “‘ vocation ” in connection with 
the priesthood it is intended to signify nothing more or 
less than canonical suitability. “ Everyone is aware,” 
it states, “ of the great injury to the Church and to the 
salvation of souls which is caused by those who pre- 


sume to enter the priestly ministry without a divine 
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vocation.” * The Instruction proceeds to exhort 
bishops to take every care that the door to the sanctuary 
will not be open to those to whom “ on account of the 
lack of the priestly vocation the words of Christ ought 
to be applied: ‘ Amen, amen, | say to you, he that 
entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, but 
climbeth up another way, the same is a thief and a 
robber.’’’ Taken by themselves, these words might 
seem to favour the modern theory. But the document 
soon removes this possibility; for it says that bishops 
must not admit to Tonsure and minor Orders “ those 
who are not fitted for the priestly ministry, that is to 
say, those who are not called by God.’ This latter 
clause seems to have been used deliberately in order to 
make it clear that when the Instruction speaks of divine 
vocation it means to convey that the term is exactly 
equivalent to canonical suitability. The word used— 
seu—indicates perfect equivalence between the terms 
which it joins. 

Doctor Mahoney, in his excellent book, The Secular 
Priesthood, takes the same view. ‘“‘ In the chapter on 
vocation,”’ he writes, ‘‘ we have described all the various 
predispositions of the subject, his circumstances in life, 
the formation of his intention and the fact that he 
possesses the necessary qualities, as constituting a neces- 
sary part of the divine vocation to the priesthood—the 
‘germen vocationis’ of which the Code speaks.’’ 

Notwithstanding this passage, we fear that Doctor 
Mahoney is not quite satisfied with the doctrine which 
we have been endeavouring to explain. This doctrine 
teaches that the divine action which leads men to Faith, 
justification and eternal life, as well as the divine action 
which leads men to the sacraments and to other super- 
natural terms, can be described as divine vocation in 
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exactly the same sense as the word is used with reference 
to the priesthood. Doctor Mahoney objects to this. 
“If it is correct to view the matter in this light,”’ he 
writes, “‘ then the idea of divine vocation must be re- 
stricted, completely and entirely, to the canonical call 
of the Church, to the exclusion of any other interior 
working of the Holy Spirit in the soul of the candidate, 
beyond that which is ordinarily present in the life of any 
Christian serving God with fidelity in the career he has 
chosen for himself. This may be defended as the true 
_ doctrine, and it certainly has the advantage of an 
attractive simplicity. But there are many grave and 
weighty reasons which lead one to reject it.’ ® 

This summary of the doctrine which we have ex- 
plained above is not quite a satisfactory statement. It 
seems to contain a suggestion that the doctrine denies 
the existence of any interior supernatural action on the 
souls of those who are moving legitimately towards the 
priesthood; and we confess Our suspicions are not 
allayed by a further perusal of Doctor Mahoney’s book. 
Discussing the cases of forced ordinations, he writes : 
“It does not follow that, in these cases (in which the 
Church urged an unwilling subject to accept the priest- 
-hood) the vocation is purely external through the 
medium of ecclesiastica] authority; for the very fitness 
of a subject, which is so evident that the Church has 
definitely intervened, is itself the internal operation of 
God on the soul. It has been necessary to insist on this 
point at some length, for the ecclesiastical commendation 
of Canon Lahitton’s work, La Vocation Sacerdotale, in 
which the necessity of an external call of the Church is 
stressed, led some to think that the divine call is from 
first to last to be Placed in canonical election alone.”’ “ 
Again, referring to the approval of the three pro- 
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positions on which Lahitton’s book is based, he writes : 
** These three statements, which represent the traditional 
teaching of the Church and endorse the central thesis 
of M. Lahitton, do not establish that there is no internal 
movement of God upon the souls of those being called 
to the priesthood, anterior to the external call of the 
bishop. Many, indeed, wrongly understood the Roman 
decision in this sense.” ** No theologian could possibly 
draW this conclusion either from the pontifical approval 
or from Lahitton’s singularly lucid exposition of his 
doctrine. Lahitton insists again and again on the fact 
that the whole process of becoming a priest is from first 
to last wholly the work of God, just as it is wholly the 
work of the candidate himself. God and the human 
agent each produce the whole effect, each acting as a 
partial cause. This doctrine is so elementary in the 
Grace Tract that we cannot be convinced that any 
theologian would for a moment think that it could be 
denied either by the Roman decision or by Lahitton. 
We are, therefore, forced to conclude that those who 
differ from Lahitton on this point understand his teach- 
ing perfectly, but they think it is not quite sound. They 
must know very well, if they have read his book, the 
part he attributes to God in the priestly call and in the 
preparation of candidates, but they are not satisfied with 
it. They require something else in addition to the call 
of the Church and in addition to the ensemble of graces 
which Lahitton describes under the name of interior 
vocation. They require interior vocation to contain 
some element which is peculiarly and formally sacer- 
dotal, something which can be described as a special 
divine call to the priesthood. The doctrine we have 
expounded, following Lahitton, ** lessens,’ according to 
Doctor Mahoney, “‘ the sacredness of the divine vocation 
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to the priesthood, and derogates somewhat from the 
reverence due to such a sublime call from God.” “ The 
only meaning this statement can have is that there is a 
divine interior call from God in addition to that which 
Lahitton requires; and that call is a more sacred one 
and deserving of more reverence than Lahitton’s interior 
vocation. Lahitton’s doctrine that the divine interior 
call to the priesthood is supernatural, that it is the 
result of divine activity, and that it would be impossible 
without grace, can scarcely be said to lessen the sacred- 
ness of that vocation or to derogate from the reverence 
due to it. 

Moreover, it is scarcely true to say that the doctrine 
of interior vocation which we have explained restricts 
the idea of divine vocation to the external call of the 
Church to the “ exclusion of any other interior work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in the soul of the candidate, 
beyond that which is ordinarily present in the life of 
any Christian serving God in the career he has chosen 
for himself.””, The doctrine does not say that. It says 
expressly that, in the soul of the candidate for the priest- 
hood, there is an interior working of the Holy Spirit 
inspiring and supernaturalising every act which leads 
the candidate towards the priesthood; and these super- 
natural acts, such as the act of electing the priesthood 
and the acts of acquiring priestly knowledge and virtue 
are not to be found in, say, married people who are 
serving God in their state. The Holy Ghost does not 
operate in those people acts of priestly election and 
Priestly Preparation; He operates in them certain other 
supernatural acts tending to other supernatural objects. 
That is to say, Lahitton’s doctrine holds that, materially, 
the interior vocation to the priesthood is different from 
other interior vocations; but, at the same time, God’s 
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interior action on the soul of the candidate for ‘the 
priesthood is not formally sacerdotal. This action con- 
sidered as a vocation is not peculiar to the priesthood ; 
similar divine operations which lead to other super- 
natural ends, say to the sacrament of Matrimony, are 
also divine vocations in the same sense. Now, no one 
can deny that we may use the word vocation with 
reference to Matrimony or any other supernatural end 
to which God is leading or calling men. Exciting grace 
in every case is also named “ calling ’’’ grace. Doctor 
Mahoney is too good a theologian to deny this, and 
consequently when he says that the doctrine which we 
have explained ought to be rejected we must conclude 
that he is dissatisfied with it because it places interior 
vocation to the priesthood on the same level as vocations 
to other supernatural ends. And he wishes the divine 
vocation—the interior vocation—to be something quite 
apart. He wants it to be formally sacerdotal; and if he 
does he must find some supernatural entity in it which 
Lahitton does not include. He requires a special divine 
intervention apart from the choice of the Church which 
can be called a divine vocation in a sense which is in- 
applicable to any other interior vocation. 

Doctor Mahoney, then, requires a special divine 
vocation to the priesthood; this vocation is given by 
God, it is interior to the subject, it exists before the 
canonical call of the Church and it is special to the 
priesthood, so peculiarly sacerdotal that it is not found 
in any other case even in the case of the religious life. 
‘ The word ‘ vocation’ as applied to the priesthood has 
a signification all its own. We often use the word 
loosely for expressing any walk in life for which a person 
has the taste and aptitude, and which eventually he 
chooses as a profession; but, in the case of the priest- 
hood, the choice is from God. ‘ You have not chosen 
Me, but I have chosen you.’ Even where it is a question 
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of joining some religious order, whose members are not 
priests, the word ‘ vocation’ is not used in a completely 
univocal sense. There are points of resemblance, and it 
is the tendency amongst theological writers to approxi- 
mate the rules governing vocation to the priesthood and 
vocation to the religious life. The Church requires on 
the part of a candidate desiring to enter the religious 
life, profession of the Catholic faith, right intention and 
capabilites proportioned to the obligations about to be 
assumed. The equivalent is also required for the priest- 
hood; but, in addition, a divine vocation, thus sanction- 
ing the altogether special use of the word as applied, 
through centuries of tradition, to the divine call to the 
priesthood. The Code has, in fact, not one mention of 
‘vocation’ as applied to the religious life.” *’ Con- 
tinuing to speak of the entrance into religion, he says : 
“Similarly, anyone who is properly disposed may 
choose these means of perfection (the religious life) 
without undue Preoccupation as to whether he is being 
specially called by God to do so. Certainly, in every 
case, the choice is made under the inspiration of divine 
grace and is an effect, in time, of that eternal Providence 
of God which stretches from end to end mightily and 
disposes all things sweetly. But a ‘ vocation’ in the 
strict and proper sense in which we are speaking of it 
as applied to the priesthood, is not necessary.”’ °* 

The learned writer, having explained to his own 
Satisfaction the necessity of a special divine vocation for 
the priesthood, distinct from and prior to the canonical 
call, proceeds to tell] us in what this vocation consists. 
He makes it Plain that it consists in certain divine 
operations on the soul; that it is, in a word, an interior 
vocation. “‘ Election to the priesthood is, therefore, a 
special call of God... . The commonest meaning of 
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the word (vocation) is restricted almost entirely toe the 
religious sense, and under a twofold aspect. It expresses 
the fact or condition of a person called by God to some 
office of a spiritual nature; thus, we speak of a young 
man ‘ having’ a vocation or ‘ losing’ his vocation. But 
the important thing to remember is that this very 
common use of the word in the passive sense necessarily 
implies its primary and active meaning, namely, the 
action of God so calling, and the two cannot be 
separated. It is solely in this special sense that word is 
used in this book. Owing to the poverty of language, 
the word ‘ vocation’ must be employed for denoting 
the ‘ active’ call of God as well as the ‘ passive’ state 
or condition of the person called.’ * It will be re- 
membered that Lahitton’s doctrine which we have 
explained in the earlier part of this section includes a 
similar interior vocation, and there is no doubt about 
the meaning of that vocation. Interior vocation is truly 
a vocation in a certain sense; but it is not proper to the 
priesthood in as much as similar divine activity in other 
supernatural processes, such as the election of and pre- 
paration for religious profession, can be called vocations 
in the same sense. But as Doctor Mahoney will not 
accept this, we turn to inquire what precisely is the 
essence of his special priestly vocation. What does his 
concept of interior vocation contain which is absent 
from Lahitton’s doctrine? The following extracts from 
his book explain his mind: 

“If “no man can come to Me except the Father 
Who sent Me draw him,’ still less can any man lawfully 
reach that state, whose prerogative it is to lead other 
souls to God. In the case of every aspirant to the priest- 
hood the hand of God can be detected, whether in the 
various circumstances of his life, which seem to lead 
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him towards it, or in those endowments of body and 
mind which are a necessary condition for its due 
exercise. ... What we are insisting on now is that in 
the series of steps, beginning with the desire for the 
priesthood and ending with a canonical election at the 
call of the bishop, the first movement throughout is 
from God.” ” ‘‘ The office has an external social and 
public value, and for that reason requires the external 
and public call of the Church, the authority of God on 
earth. But this certain doctrine, and the prominence 
which it has received in recent discussions, must not be 
allowed to obscure in our minds the equally certain 
doctrine concerning the constant divine intervention in 
the call to the priesthood, not only as manifested in the 
call of the Church given to suitable subjects, but also in 
the whole process by which certain individuals are found 
to be endowed with the necessary qualities and rightness 
of intention.” "' The words we have italicised explain 
what Doctor Mahoney means by divine vocation. Again 
he writes: ‘‘ The necessity of a call from God, before 
one can approach to the priesthood, would be almost 
nugatory were we to fail to detect the intervention of 
God in everything leading a candidate towards the 
altar. At the most, the divine call would be restricted 
to canonical election on the part of the authority of the 
Gnurch.””" The possession of these qualities (due 
sanctity and knowledge) in one who has a right intention 
must be taken as a sign that he is being called by God 
to the priesthood.” ” This vocation, anterior to the 
call of the Church, is represented in Doctor Mahoney’s 
book not as a sensible internal attraction felt by the 
subject, but as the action of divine grace, shaping and 
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directing a youth towards the priesthood, and assisting 
him to form a right intention in desiring it.“ “‘ It is 
for this reason that the law of the Church regards an 
inquiry into the candidate’s vocation as exactly 
equivalent to an inquiry whether the requisite qualities 
are present or not.” ‘“‘ The very fitness of a subject 
_ is itself the operation of God on the soul.” ” 

This last statement sums up Doctor Mahoney’s 
doctrine; and we may now ask what supernatural reality 
has he discovered in divine vocation in addition to those 
enumerated in the doctrine we have been explaining? 
None; absolutely none. God, according to our 
doctrine, acts on the soul of the candidate for the priest- 
hood in exactly the same way as Doctor Mahoney says 
He acts according to his view. Materially and objec- 
tively, the essence of divine vocation is the same in 
both systems. And still Doctor Mahoney says that, in 
his system, the divine preparation of candidates 1s 
special to the priesthood : ‘‘ In the chapter on Vocation 
we have described all the various predispositions of the 
subject, his circumstances in life, the formation of his 
intention and the fact that he possesses the necessary 
qualities, as constituting a necessary part of the divine 
vocation to the priesthood, the ‘ germen vocationis ’ of 
which the Code speaks.’’ We have done precisely the 
same; what, then, is the difference? Doctor Mahoney 
answers in the sentence following that which we have 
just quoted: ‘‘ We have conceived it to be more in 
accordance with the traditional teaching of the Church, 
and the common persuasion of the faithful, to regard 
this incipient vocation as a special work of God, calling 
a soul to the priesthood.” That is it: “‘ we have 
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conceived it” to be more correct to regard the divine 
operations as constituting a special divine call. The 
difference in the two doctrines is not objective, but 
Doctor Mahoney says that we should regard them in a 
way different from that in which Lahitton regards them. 
We ought to regard them as being a special divine call 
in the case of the priesthood. Doctor Mahoney, then, 
ought to be satisfied if we all agreed to restrict the’ use 
of the word ‘ vocation ’ to the divine action on the souls 
of candidates for the priesthood, promising that we 
should not use it to indicate similar divine actions 
whereby God leads men to the Faith, to justification or 
to other supernatural ends. That, of course, can be 
done; but what does it add to the realities connoted by 
the word ‘ vocation’ ? How wil] it enhance the sacred- 
ness of the divine vocation to the priesthood or increase 
the reverence we ought to have for that sublime call? 

Doctor Mahoney set out to prove that the divine 
intervention in the soul of a candidate who is lawfully 
Preparing for the priesthood is, in a special and formal 
sense, a priestly call; and he has failed to prove it. 
His doctrine is, point for point, the same objectively 
as that which we have advocated and, nevertheless, his 
chapter on Vocation is calculated to convey to the 
average reader that there is some special interior divine 
vocation to the priesthood which is different from the 
episcopal call and from the workings of God on the 
soul. Certain suggestions seem to be contained in 
Passages here and there, suggestions which may easily 
mislead the casual] reader, suggestions which cannot be 
substantiated and which are not substantiated in the 


cation or for the other Sacraments. Take the following 
Passages. ““ God has, from al] eternity, designed certain 
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men for the priesthood, and this divine will in their 
regard is manifested, in time, by a special Providence 
shaping their lives, and directing their steps towards the 
altar.’ ** Certainly God has designed certain men from 
all eternity for the priesthood; but how? Doctor 
Mahoney tells us that He does so “‘ by a special dis- 
position of divine Providence.” ” Again we ask in what 
does ’this special disposition consist? Is it in an ante- 
cedent decree? And, if not, what other divine decree 
do we know of except the consequent decree whereby 
God elects these men after He has foreseen their free 
choice of the priesthood; and this decree is not a special 
kind of decree. Every other lawful supernatural activity 
on the part of men is decreed by the same decree. 
Moreover, what is the point of referring to God’s 
activity in shaping men’s lives and leading them to the 
sanctuary as the manifestation, in time, of an eternal 
decree? Of course, this divine activity is the manifes- 
tation of a decree; but so are all His other supernatural 
activities manifestations of decrees, and still nobody 
thinks of describing human supernatural processes as the 
manifestation of divine decrees. This terminology is 
applied to the priesthood in order to make it appear 
that the divine election of men for the priesthood has 
more of divine initiative and predetermination in them 
than His election of men for, say, justification. It 
savours too much of the doctrine which requires an 
antecedent decree whereby God would elect men for the 
priesthood prior to His foreknowledge of their free 
choice. We have dealt with that theory already. 
Again, consider this passage: ‘‘ Hence the difference 
between the priestly vocation and any other career to 
which a_ person feels inclined. In every other 
case the ordinary Providence of God so rules our 
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lives that some engage in one profession, some in 
another, each according to his own free will 
and good pleasure. Each makes his choice accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules of prudence. But for the priest- 
hood much more is necessary.” *° What more, we ask, 
is necessary? We recall the words of 4 Lapide: ‘ For 
God through His common Providence directs each one 
through parents, etc, . . . so that it comes to pass: that 
one enter matrimony and another the priesthood, but 
they do so freely.”’ ** Doctor Mahoney, of course, would 
not deny that the actions which lead to the priesthood 
are free; but the passage we have quoted suggests that, 
before electing the priesthood, a man ought to ascertain 
whether there is a predetermining divine decree destin- 
ing him for that state. If a man may not choose the 
Priesthood according to his own will and good pleasure 
and according to the ordinary rules of prudence (super- 
natural, of course), what is to legitimise his choice? We 
are forced to the conclusion that, at the back of Doctor 
Mahoney’s teaching, there is the idea that divine 
vocation ought to be regarded as an antecedent decree 
and that the effect of the Passive vocation in the subject 
is to announce this decree; vocation, in fact, seems to 
be regarded as a summons or invitation which makes it 
lawful for a man to elect the priesthood. We do not 
for a moment suggest that Doctor Mahoney wishes to 
teach this doctrine. He formally rejects it, as he is 
bound to do after the teaching of Pius X; but we do 
Suggest that he is still under the influence of that 
doctrine and that his words may suggest to the casual 
reader that divine vocation is some such thing as the 
modern theory held it to be. Writing of a man who 
has not the requisite canonical] suitability but who, 
nevertheless, desires to be a priest, he says: ‘‘ His in- 
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tention is not a right intention. He is deceived in think- 
ing that he is being called by God, for if the divine 
vocation to the priesthood were present, God would 
not withhold the endowments and qualities necessary 
for its adequate exercise.”’ ** What does the expression 
** divine vocation ’’ mean here if it does not mean some 
kind of antecedent decree? Ex hypothesi the man in 
question is not suitable; he has not the qualities which 
constitute the elements of passive vocation. We can 
only suppose that vocation is something antecedent to 
passive vocation. This, we fear, is the only supposition 
which will fully explain what Doctor Mahoney has 
written in his chapter on Vocation. How, for instance, 
are we to understand this passage: “‘ Anyone who is 
properly disposed may choose these means of perfection 
(the religious life) without undue pre-occupation as to 
whether he is being specially called by God to do so. 
Certainly, in every case, the choice is made under the 
inspiration of divine grace and is an effect, in time, of 
that eternal Providence of God which stretches from end 
to end mightily and disposes all things sweetly. But a 
‘vocation’ in the strict and proper sense in which we 
are speaking of it as applied to the priesthood, is not 
necessary in order to select and legitimately enter 
religion.”’ * 

Examine this last statement as we will, we are unable 
to find that it differs in any way from his description of 
the vocation to the priesthood. In the case of the re- 
ligious life the choice is made under the inspiration of 
divine grace; this choice is the effect—he might have 
said the manifestation,—in time, of a divine disposition 
of Providence, and yet such a vocation will not suffice 
for the priesthood. What can that divine priestly 


vocation be? 
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There are some other points in Doctor Mahoney’s 
exposition which we venture to criticise. And, first, 
his definition of vocation, while correct, is liable to be 
misunderstood by anyone who is not a theologian : 
“The priestly vocation is the special disposition of 
divine Providence, by which God freely chooses certain 
men for His service in the priesthood, bestowing upon 
them the necessary qualities and graces for that purpose, 
and manifesting his choice through the legitimate 
authority of His Church on earth.” * Vocation, then, 
is a disposition of Providence which is manifested in 
time in two ways; first, by the fact that God makes a 
man suitable for the Priesthood, and secondly and 
decisively, by the fact that a man, being thus prepared, 
is called by the Church. We take it that this is a 
definition of priestly vocation formally understood, and, 
if so, we venture to say that it is somewhat ambiguous. 
What, according to this definition, is the formal and 
essential thing in divine Priestly vocation? Obviously, 
it is that special disposition of divine Providence by 
which God chooses certain men for the priesthood. Such 
a definition is of no practical utility. The definition 
should tell a man what he must possess in order to elect 
the priesthood or to become a priest. It is of little use 
to tell him that there must be a special disposition of 
Providence in his regard calling him to the Priesthood. 


exists ? Perhaps it will be answered that the second 
clause of the definition: “ bestowing upon them the 
necessary qualities and graces for that purpose,” ex. 
Plains the method of ascertaining the divine decree? 
Doctor Mahoney, indeed, says almost immediately after 
the definition, that “‘ it jg by a careful scrutiny of the 
candidate’s dispositions that the signs of a divine call 
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can be detected,’’ but he also says that the candidate 
need not be conscious of the internal movement of God 
on his soul.’ He says that ‘‘ God has, from all eternity, 
designed certain men for the priesthood, and this divine 
will in their regard is manifested, in time, by a special 
Providence shaping their lives, and directing their steps 
towards the altar.” ** He says also that ‘‘ the very 
fitness of a subject . . . is itself the operation of God 
on the soul.’ ** But we observe that he also writes: 
“The foregoing qualities (knowledge and virtue and 
right intention) are the chief signs that God is calling a 
person to the priesthood. With the exception of the 
first, namely, right intention, they are common to many 
other walks of life in which no divine vocation is re- 
quired.”’ ** The candidate, then, need not be conscious 
that he is being “ called ’’; nor can he infer from the 
fact that he possesses the requisite qualities that he is 
being “‘called.”” And still, Doctor Mahoney writes: 
“ The possession of these qualities (which are common 
to many other walks in life) in one who has a right 
intention must be taken as a sign that he is being called 
by God to the priesthood.” * If a man who has these 
qualities but not a right intention—either a bad in- 
tention or no intention, we presume,—is not being 
called by God, while the man who has these qualities 
and a right intention is being called by God, is not 
the right intention the essential sign of a divine 
vocation? And the right intention is nothing else than 
the act of free election of the priesthood from the proper 
motive elicited under the influence of actual grace. 
Doctor Mahoney teaches that, in suggesting the priest- 


hood to a boy, “if a prudent judgment points to the 
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likelihood of his possessing the requisite qualities, 
parents and others in authority are acting as the instru- 
ments of God’s Providence (ordinary or special?). It is 
a radical error to doubt or call in question the genuine- 
ness of a desire for the priesthood on the score that its 
origin is due to what appear to be natural causes; for 
this point of view is equivalent to requiring a special 
internal immediate call of God to the soul, an inspiration 
which often indeed exists, but which we have seen to be 
neither necessary nor even a decisive sign of vocation.” *° 
What, then, becomes of Doctor Mahoney’s special 
vocation? What is the point of demanding a special 
vocation if it is ultimately reduced to right intention 
and suitability? What is it, in view of all he has said, 
if it is not a “‘ special internal immediate call of God 
to the soul’’? Surely the vocation he has described is 
special, it is internal and it is immediate, in as much 
as it is given by God Himself to the soul of the subject 
directly and not through the medium of the bishop. 
In the passage just quoted he says that such internal 
immediate divine calls must necessarily be an inspiration. 
Perhaps so; but it is nevertheless true that he has been 
arguing strenuously for a call which is special, internal 
and immediate. This passage is one of many which are 
rendered extremely ambiguous on account of the 
author’s desire to blend into one harmonious system two 
doctrines which will not blend. 

Moreover, we have to observe that the definition 
above quoted is misleading when it uses the words 
“bestowing upon them the necessary qualities and 
graces for that purpose.” It is literally correct, but it 
may easily suggest that the possession of these qualities 
indicates that God wills that their possessor become a 
priest. And this danger of misunderstanding is increased 
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when we read later that the ‘‘ possession of these 
qualities (sanctity and knowledge) in one who has 
a right intention must be taken as a sign that he is 
being called by God to the priesthood.” ** This is not 
correct. The possession of these qualities shows that the 
person is suitable for the priesthood and that he may 
lawfully prepare for it. They have no value in in- 
dicating God’s will for the future. 

Regarding the last clause of the definition which 
states that God manifests His choice through the 
legitimate authority of His Church on earth we ask how 
does God manifest a special disposition of Providence 
with regard to one man through the human act—even 
the supernatural act—of another? The bishop is not 
given either revelation or inspiration about his students. 
He is not divinely moved in any special manner to call 
certain youths to the priesthood. I fear we must admit 
that God manifests His will in this case just as in the 
case of every other supernatural event. Doctor Mahoney 
does not like the idea of allowing men to elect the 
priesthood according to the ordinary rules of prudence; 
but he cannot deny that the Canon Law prescribes that, 
in selecting men for the call to Orders the bishop is told 
to use his judgment.** Why should the divine interior 
call to the priesthood be a more special thing than the 
external call, which is the final and decisive element in 
priestly vocation? This is the call which makes a man 
certain that he is divinely called.” 

Such are the principal criticisms which we venture to 
offer. We shall conclude by stating Doctor Mahoney’s 
proofs and his objections to the doctrine we have 
explained. They have all been answered already in our 
exposition of the doctrine, but it seems only just and fair 
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to déal with them individually. We shall endeavour to 
be brief. 

Doctor Mahoney’s fundamental reason for demanding 
a special kind of divine interior vocation for the priest- 
hood is that the doctrine which denies this special divine 
operation “ lessens the sacredness of the divine vocation 
to the priesthood, and derogates somewhat from the 
reverence due to such a sublime call from God” ™ This 
argument is vitiated by one very obvious fallacy. It 
takes no account of the external call. The author says, 
in effect: ‘‘ Your doctrine teaches that the interior 
supernatural processes which lead a man to the priest- 
hood and which are called interior vocation are not 
formally different from the processes which lead men 
to the married or the religious states.” The reply is 
clear. The doctrine which we have defended places the 
priestly call far above al] others in point of sacredness 
and dignity; it makes the priestly call a very sacred one, 
indeed, because it teaches that the priestly call is the 
only one which is, by divine law, reserved to a divine 
representative, namely, the bishop acting in the name 
of God. No matter what we might have said about 
the interior vocation, this one fact would set the priestly 
call in a place apart. 

If we confine ourselves to a comparison between the 
supernatural processes which lead to the priesthood and 
the processes which lead to other states and terms we 
find that, objectively, the supernatural operations which 
lead to the Priesthood constitute a special process—so 
special that it exists only in those who are legitimately 
Preparing for the priesthood. We do not know whether 
It is legitimate to compare one interior supernatural 
Process with another in point of dignity and sacredness ; 
but if it be lawful, then we can say that the divine 
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operations which produce priestly suitability and sarctity 
(interior vocation) are more sacred and more worthy of 
reverence than those which produce suitability for the 
married or the religious state. The very special qualities 
which are required for the lawful reception of the priest- 
hood may, perhaps, be said to derive a peculiar sacred- 
ness from the sublime state which is their term; and, 
if this be so, the supernatural operations which produce 
them are more sublime than the supernatural operations 
which lead to other less sacred states. 

If we understand Doctor Mahoney aright, he will not 
be satisfied with the statement that the interior vocation 
in the case of the priesthood is objectively more sacred 
than other interior vocations. He will, we are sure, 
grant that without difficulty, but he will repeat that 
interior vocation to the priesthood must be formally 
different from the others; it must be different in kind. 
The answer to this is that all his efforts to prove any 
such contention have been fruitless. We have analysed 
the supernatural entities which, according to him, go to 
form the interior priestly vocation and we have found 
that he has not mentioned one supernatural reality 
beyond those which we have mentioned. His vocation 
and ours are the same in every detail; the only difference 
is that he desires that we restrict the use of the word 
vocation to the interior supernatural operations which 
lead to the priesthood and that it is better to regard 
these divine operations as being “‘ the special work of 
God, calling a soul to the priesthood.” ** The use of a 
word or the way in which we “‘ regard ’”’ a series of 
supernatural occurrences makes no difference in the 
reality of things. Our only objection to them is that 
they insinuate the modern theory without openly 
advocating it. We hope it is not unfair to the learned 
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author to say we cannot help feeling that, behind this 
argument, lies an unwillingness on his part to break 
with the doctrine of the antecedent decree predestining 
each man to a particular state of life prior to God’s fore- 
knowledge of man’s free election. As we read and re- 
read the argument we seem to hear the author saying : 
‘The theory of the antecedent decree and the divine 
inspirations which announce it to a boy made the divine 
call to the priesthood a much more sacred thing than 
your doctrine of the external call and interior vocation.” 
Perhaps it did; but, then, that theory was a false one, 
and if the true doctrine, which has the approval of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, lessens the sacredness of the divine 
vocation to the priesthood and derogates somewhat from 
the reverence due to such a sublime call from God we 
cannot help it. There must be many ways in which God 
could, if He had chosen to do so, call a man to the 
priesthood, all of which would be more striking, more 
sacred, more sublime than the way He has chosen; but 
that does not prove that He has chosen any of those 
other ways. We know He has not. 

We feel obliged to make two further observations 
about the argument which we are considering. In the 
first place, we assume that the reader will understand 
that Doctor Mahoney, in the passage we have quoted, 
is not comparing the sacredness and dignity of the 
priesthood with that of other states. It is just possible 
that a casual reader would understand him to mean that 
Lahitton’s doctrine tends to place the priestly state 
itself on the same level as the other states in point of 
dignity and sacredness and that it tends to derogate 
from the reverence due to the priestly state. It must 
be remembered that the author makes a comparison, not 
between the states, but between the calls or vocations 
which lead to the states. Secondly, we would call 
attention to the following paragraph taken from Doctor 
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Mahoney’s book: ‘‘ But would it not be correct to say 
that every profession and career in life is subject to the 
same identical government of divine Providence (as 
the priestly career)? God is drawing all men to their 
final end, which is a supernatural one, and every work 
and position in life has some influence, under the 
Providence of God, in enabling a person to work out 
his salvation. Everything that has been said about the 
preparation of subjects for the priesthood is certainly 
true, but does it not apply equally to any other career 
in life? Accordingly, is there any need to require in a 
candidate for the priesthood any special intervention of 
God, apart from the choice of the Church.” ? This 
paragraph, especially the words we have italicised, is 
almost certain to convey the impression that, apart from 
the call of the Church, there is just as much of the 
supernatural and the divine in the election of and pre- 
paration for, let us say, the legal profession as there is 
in the election of and preparation for the priesthood. 
And that impression is likely to alarm anyone who does 
not probe the matter further. The casual reader will 
say: ‘“‘ That theory of Lahitton’s makes no more account 
of the priestly vocation than it does of a vocation to be 
a street cleaner !”’ 

It is necessary to make a very clear distinction between 
the case in which a man selects and prepares for a secular 
profession from purely natural motives and in a purely 
natural way and the case of one who, in selecting his 
profession and preparing for it, intends to serve God 
and performs these actions in a supernatural manner. 
In the first case, the process of becoming a lawyer is 
quite natural and, ex hypothesi, there is no supernatural 
divine intervention. We need not consider this case; 
the process is natural and, as such, it is inferior to any 
process which is supernatural. In the second case, the 
process of electing and preparing for the legal profession 
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is’ a supernatural one. Every act in the process is 
capable of being supernaturalised by grace, and if the 
man acts as he ought to act they will be supernatural. 
If eating and drinking are capable of being supernatural 
and meritorious, why should not the election of and 
preparation for a secular profession be supernatural and 
meritorious? We must not exclude the election of any 
legitimate career from the sphere of the supernatural. 
And so far as the selection of a secular profession and 
the preparation for it is supernatural, it can be called a 
divine interior vocation in the sense we have explained 
earlier in this section. How this interior vocation differs 
objectively from the interior vocation to the priest- 
hood has been explained above. 

1. He argues that Scripture and Tradition require 
that we regard incipient vocation, the germen vocationis 
of the Code, as the special work of God in the soul. 
The answer has been given already. Scripture and 
Tradition teach that God operates interiorly in the soul 
of every legitimate aspirant to the priesthood; but 
neither one nor the other speaks of this divine operation 
as a special vocation to the priesthood. Doctor 
Mahoney says: ‘“‘In the New Testament the word 
‘vocation,’ which we are accustomed to use almost 
exclusively of the priesthood or the religious life, bears 
more commonly the meaning of divine election to the 
state of grace both in the primary active sense and in the 
Passive sense denoting the condition of persons so called. 
In its active form it is used also for the call to the 
Apostolate.” °° We shall deal fully with this matter 
later,*’ but meantime we are glad to see that Doctor 
Mahoney recognises that our almost exclusive use of 
the word vocation as applied to the priesthood does not 
find much support in Scripture. 
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2. The Code, by using the word “ vocation’ only 
with reference to the priesthood, sanctions the altogether 
special use of the word as applied, through centuries of 
tradition, to the divine call to the priesthood.** It is 
certainly true that the Code uses the word only in con- 
nection with the priesthood, but that proves nothing 
more than that the Code uses it only in this connection. 
The argument from silence is liable to be a precarious 
one, and in this case it is singularly weak. The fact that 
the Code uses the word “ vocation ”’ only in reference 
to the priesthood does not prove that the word was so 
used through centuries of tradition for the excellent 
reason that the word was not so used. The word 
*“ vocation ”’ in the sense of an interior call to the priest- 
hood was not applied to the priesthood before the 
seventeenth century. Before that time it was used in 
the passive sense exclusively of the call to justification, 
as we have seen. Doctor Mahoney, elaborating this 
argument, says: “‘ The Church requires on the part of | 
the candidate desiring to enter the religious life, pro- 
fession of the Catholic faith, right intention and 
capabilities proportioned to the obligations about to 
be assumed. The equivalent is also required for the 
priesthood, but in addition a divine vocation.”’ °® This 
is not strictly correct. The part of the Code which is 
parallel to that which legislates for religious and which 
prescribes the conditions necessary for lawful ordination, 
makes no mention of vocation. The Canon which 
Doctor Mahoney refers to, according to his footnote, 
is 538, which reads: ‘“‘ Any Catholic may be admitted 
into religion who is not prevented by any impediment, 
who is actuated by a right intention and who is suitable 
for the responsibilities of the religious institute con- 
cerned.” The parallel Canon for the Sacrament of 
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Orders runs thus: “‘ Sacred ordination can be received 
validly only by a baptised man; it can be received law- 
fully by one who, in the judgment of his own Ordinary, 
is endowed with the necessary qualities as prescribed by 
the sacred canons and who is not prevented by any 
irregularity or other impediment.’’ **° And, as we have 
said more than once already, the bishop is allowed to 
ordain a man of whose canonical suitability he is morally 
certain by positive proofs.’ Whatever else the bishop 
can establish by positive proofs he certainly cannot 
establish the existence of a formal interior vocation. 

But, allowing this to pass, it is true still that the Code 
does not use the word “ vocation ’’ in connection with 
the religious life; the use of the word is confined not 
only to the priesthood but to the early stages of the 
candidate’s progress to the priesthood. There is a 
special reason for using the word in the two canons in 
which it is employed. In the first case, the Code warns 
priests to foster the germ of vocation which they find 
in boys, and in the second, it instructs bishops to visit 
their seminaries in order to inform themselves of the 
vocation of the students. The word, in the sense of 
germinal suitability in one case and _ progressive 
suitability in the other, is the very best word which 
could have been selected; and its use must not be taken 
to convey any special doctrinal meaning. 

3. There is yet another argument used by Doctor 
Mahoney. It is as follows: “‘ The necessity of a call 
from God, before one can approach the priesthood, 
would be almost nugatory, were we to fail in detecting 
the intervention of God in everything leading a can- 
didate towards the altar. At the most, that divine call 
would be restricted to canonical election on the part 
of the authority of the Church. Yet, in the past, men 
nde liilaleseas 
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have been validly ordained priests by a bishop although 
they have been lacking in the requisite qualities. It 
was in many ways the chief work of the Council of 
Trent, in its disciplinary measures, to eradicate this 
abuse, and the fathers rightly deplored the admission 
into the ranks of the priesthood of unworthy subjects, 
of men—as we should express it—who have no divine 
vocation.’ ? It is not very easy to understand this 
argument. The clause ‘‘ were we to fail in detecting 
the intervention of God in everything leading a candi- 
date towards the altar”’ increases the difficulty. Why 
should our failure to detect divine intervention where 
divine intervention does and must exist prove anything 
more than that we are not very well versed in theology? 
Let us assume that the writer means his argument to be 
a reductio ad absurdum: if we do not admit that God 
intervenes supernaturally in the priestly process prior 
to the call of the bishop (which we not only admit but 
demand) we shall be forced to admit that men who are 
absolutely unfit for the priesthood and who know they 
are unfit, can be said to have a divine vocation to the 
priesthood if they can succeed in obtaining an episcopal 
call: which would be absurd. We have already ex- 
plained this case. Such men sin gravely; their entry 
into the priesthood is not willed by God directly or in- 
directly; they have received a call which they sin in 
accepting. This difficulty will occur in any theory of 
vocation. It occurs in Doctor Mahoney’s theory, and 
he explains as we have done. 

It is possible that the objection means that unless we 
admit a special kind of interior priestly vocation which 
is formally different from all other interior vocations 
we shall be forced to admit that unworthy men who 
unlawfully receive the episcopal call have a divine 
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vocation. If this is so we deny the argument in toto. 
It is a non sequitur. 

One last word. The concluding clauses of the argu- 
ment must not be taken to mean that the fathers of Trent 
said one single word about interior vocation in their 
exhaustive treatment of the sacrament of Orders; nor 
did they consider the eradication of the abuse of men 
becoming priests without a divine vocation. , They 
deplored the admission of unworthy, unsuitable, unfit 
men; and, as we saw in Chapter I, their legislation was 
framed with a view to providing means whereby 
candidates could acquire suitability, and whereby the 
suitability would be fully tested by the bishop. For a 
fuller treatment of this point, we refer the reader to 
Chapters V and VI. 


CHAPTER -V 


THE TRADITIONAL DOCTRINE PROVED 
FROM SACRED SCRIPTURE 


E proofs of the true doctrine on the priestly 

vocation can be classified under three heads, 

namely: proofs from Scripture, from the teach- 
ing and authority of the Church and from theological 
reasoning. They are the usual classes of proofs 
advanced on behalf of every dogmatic thesis. 


§1. TWO LAWS OF DIVINE VOCATION 


The scriptural argument in favour of the traditional 
concept of the Church concerning the priestly call is 
best gathered, not from individual texts, but from a 
comprehensive survey of the whole matter as referred 
to in the sacred pages. The priesthood is a public office 
instituted by Christ Our Lord. How might we expect 
God to call candidates to such an office? The Bible 
shows us many instances of the divine call being 
addressed to men in similar circumstances, and an 
examination of these instances leads to the deduction of 
the two following laws of divine vocation: 

I. The call to a public mission is always made by an 
external voice, which is perceptible by the senses and 
which is enunciated in human words. These calls in 
the Scripture are not whispers or murmurs in the soul 
of the person called; they are external and audible and 
leave no room for ambiguity or doubt. This is the first 
law of the divine call. It is verified in every one of the 
celebrated scriptural vocations. It appears in the cases 
of Abraham, Moses, Aaron, Gideon, Samuel, Mary 
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hérself, the Apostles, St. Paul. This collection of 
authentic instances would incline us to hold that in the 
Christian priesthood, too, the requisite call is vocal 
and external, issued formally and externally either by 
God Himself directly or by an authorised representative. 

II. The second law is this: The voice which calls a 
man to fill a divine office of a public and social nature 
ought to manifest itself as an officially divine call. In 
such a matter it should be possible to recognise the call 
formally as divine. This can happen in one of two 
ways—either God speaks to the subject directly and 
immediately or the call comes from a recognised and 
accredited divine agent. In the first case, the only cer- 
tain proof of the authenticity of the call would be a 
miracle. This happened in the case of St. Paul. He 
heard the voice, but did not recognise the speaker. A 
miracle was vouchsafed to prove the divine source of the 
call." Similarly with the Annunciation, a miracle was 
wrought to prove the authenticity of the divine message. 
In the second case, the call emanates from a divinely 
established power. It has the same intrinsic value as 
the immediate divine call and has, for general use, if 
we may so express it, the advantage that no miracles 
are required to justify it externally and formally. It 
always suffices to appeal to the legitimate power which 
gives the call. It is in this manner that the first 
successors of the Apostles were chosen. The Apostles 
themselves had to prove their divine mission by miracles 
and, that done, there was no further need of miracles to 
establish the divine source of calls and missions granted 
by them. Timothy, Titus, Clement and the others need 
only appeal to their call as given by the Apostles. 

This second law, which emerges from an examination 
of scriptural facts, is neatly expressed by a Lapide in 
Se 
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his comment on the Pauline verse : Quomodo praedtca- 
bunt nisi mittantur ? ? He writes: ‘‘ Note the 
expression quomodo praedicabunt nisi mittantur—how 
can they preach unless they are sent, not, of course, by 
the king or the civil magistracy, but by God Who sends 
His ministers to call men to the faith, to justice, and to 
His Kingdom. For this is the prerogative of God alone. 
Hence it is clear that no one must be listened to unless 
he is legitimately sent by God to preach.” So far, the 
parallel with our vocation doctrine is complete. The 
preacher must have a divine mission; he must be sent 
by God. And the celebrated scholar proceeds im- 
mediately: ‘‘ Sent by God, I say, either proximately 
and immediately, and then there must be either miracles 
Or supernatural signs whereby he who is sent proves to 
men that he is sent by God; or he may be sent by God 
mediately, that is, by the Vicars of Christ and their 
successors the Pontifis and bishops. And this is what, 
by the institution of Christ, ordinarily happens.”’ 

There are then two authentic modes of giving a call 
that is indubitably divine. Both are from God, but in 
the one case He acts immediately without the inter- 
vention of a created cause, in the other He employs a 
created intermediary. 

Applying these principles—which are the only ones 
we find justified by scriptural usage—to the priestly call, 
we say that if the vocation is given conformably with all 
the other calls of a similar character narrated in the 
Scriptures it will be given by means of an exterior voice, 
perceptible by the senses and clearly and indisputably 
manifesting the will of God. 

Should it happen that God has chosen the immediate 
mode of calling, then the call, in order to be recognised 
as divine by the Church and the Christian community, 
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must be supported by miracles or supernatural signs. 
And in as much as we know that miracles are not being 
wrought in the case of every priest who is ordained in 
the Church, we are compelled to hold that God has 
chosen, not the first, but the second or mediate mode 
of issuing the calls to the ministry; that is, He calls 
through the official mediation of that very authority 
which He Himself has set up and appointed to rule the 
Church in all other departments. Cornelius 4 Lapide 
teaches this expressly in his comment on the first verse 
of the Epistle to the Romans, to which he refers his 
readers in the note just quoted: ‘‘ Just as it pertains to 
the magistracy to make civil ordinances and to appoint 
civil officers, so it is the prerogative of the bishops to 
regulate sacred affairs and to appoint the sacred 
ministers. For this is the hierarchical order instituted by 
Christ.”’ 

Passing from this general examination of the Scriptures 
to the passages which refer more particularly to the 
selection and institution of sacred ministers, we find that 
the Apostles in appointing deacons, priests and bishops 
acted on the same principle. They acted like men who 
knew that Christ had given them authority to select and 
call as well as to ordain and to confer mission. 


§2. THE PRACTICE OF THE APOSTLES 

Leo XIII in his letter Ad extremas Orientis oras, 
addressed on the 24th June, 1893, to the Ordinaries of 
the East Indies concerning the foundation of clerical 
seminaries, writes: ‘‘ We must have regard to antiquity, 
and we should religiously observe what we see to have 
been usefully established of old. Now, it was the custom 
and practice of the Apostles, in the performance of the 
Apostolic office, first to imbue the multitude with 
Christian knowledge and then to choose men from 
amongst the people for initiation into Sacred Orders 
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and for promotion even to the episcopate.” This 
paragraph from the pontifical letter sums up very neatly 
the practice and, consequently, the implied teaching of 
the Apostles on the matter of the sacerdotal call: select 
suitable men and ordain them—that is all. 

The Apostles appointed and ordained deacons, priests, 
bishops. How did they proceed? Did they spend their 
time, and energies trying to discover the secret voice 
and the strong, Sweet, constant attractions? Did they 
manifest that scrupulous anxiety not to thwart the divine 
decrees predestining some to the ministry? Did they 
write to and instruct their bishops to require this sort of 
vocation in the men whom they ordained—a requisite 
which some of our theologians have been telling us is of 
grave obligation by divine law? Nothing of the sort 
happened. 

The selection and Ordination of the first deacons is 
very clearly narrated in Acts vi, 1-6. It was only when 
deacons were urgently needed in the Church that the 
Apostles ordained them. When the number of the 
disciples increased, certain difficulties of ministration 
became acute, and then the Apostles, in order to leave 
themselves leisure for the proper work of the Apostolate, 
decided that the time had come for the ordination of 
assistants in the lesser works of the sacred ministry. 
They told the people to select from amongst themselves 
seven men who possessed certain qualities laid down by 
the Apostles—the canonical suitability is prescribed and 
determined by the Apostles. The candidates put forward 
by the people must be men of good testimony, must be 
full of the Holy Spirit and wisdom. And Beelen notes 
that these qualities must be judged from external signs : 
“ Elect from amongst you seven men of proven probity 
who are, in so far as can be gathered from external signs, 
full of the Holy Spirit and of wisdom.”’ 

The sacred text proceeds to tell how the faithful 
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selected seven men and presented them to the Apostles, 
who ‘‘ prayed and imposed hands upon them.” That 
‘s all. Ministers were needed for the Church: the 
Apostles decided to provide them, and they enjoined 
upon the faithful the duty of selecting the proper men, 
whom they then promptly ordained. 

The practice and enactments of the Apostolic age 
relative to the ordination of sacred ministers are made 
very clear in the Acts of the Apostles. Paul and 
Barnabas having evangelised the city of Derbe travelled 
to Lystra, Iconium and Antioch to confirm the minds 
of the brethren, and then “‘ they ordained presbyters 
in each of the cities’? and took their departure. In 
like manner, Paul writes to Titus that he had left him 
at Crete ‘“‘ to appoint presbyters in each of the cities 
according as I have enacted for you.”’ This last clause 
refers, according to the great commentators, not merely 
to the order of Paul to ordain a sufficient number of 
priests and bishops, but to the regulations made orally 
by him regarding the qualities and dispositions of the 
ordinands. This is the opinion of Estius and a Lapide 
and it cannot be doubted, for he immediately proceeds 
to instruct Titus as to the manner of man that should be 
ordained. 


§ 3. SAINT PAUL 


This takes us to the principal question in which we 
are interested: What did St. Paul require in the can- 
didate for Orders? Three points are quite clear from 
the various writings of the Apostle: (1) the ordaining 
minister was the judge of the fitness of the ordinand; 
(2) certain conditions—which are satisfied if the ordinand 
has probity of life and sufficient knowledge and ability 
to govern—are always required; (3) there is not a hint 
that there is any such thing as an interior call previously 
notified by God to the subject. In the letter to Titus, 
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just quoted, the Apostle’s regulations about ordination 
are clearly laid down; it is a very familiar passage * and 
is read frequently in the divine office. The qualities 
enumerated therein can be reduced to two—blameless- 
ness of life and sufficiency of knowledge, and, in the case 
of bishops, ability to govern—si quis autem domui suae 
praeesse nescit quomodo Ecclesiae Dei diligentiam 
habebit? One who reads over the list of requisite 
qualities will find that they are all such as can be proven 
from external signs. The Apostle is quite unaware of 
the existence of any interior locutions given by God 
to the prospective ministers of the Church. Finally, in 
the second letter to Timothy,* the Apostle himself gives 
us the word which is the key to his whole doctrine on 
the sacerdotal call. The word is suitability—idoneitas. 
In this passage he is concerned with the vital question of 
the transmission of the Gospel to future ages, which is 
the great function of the Church at all times. He 
explains briefly how it is to be done: careful instruction 
of men who themselves will be capable of teaching it to 
others: ‘‘ The things which thou hast heard of me by 
many witnesses the same commend to faithful men who 
shall be fit to teach others also—qui idonei erunt et 
alios docere.’’ And both Estius and a Lapide teach us 
that this injunction has reference to the instruction, not 
of the ordinary faithful, but of the bishops and priests 
of the Church. And this almost sacramental word 
idoneus has been constantly employed by the Church 
in her legislation concerning Orders. 

Saint Paul never once insinuates that the rulers of the 
Church should endeavour to discover whether a can- 
didate is antecedently called by God; and this omission 
is quite unintelligible if such a call is by divine law 
gravely obligatory. It is all the more unintelligible 
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seeing that the Apostle in his letters to Timothy and 
Titus goes into such detail about the qualities which 
they should demand in the ordinands. 

One last word: there is one occasion on which the 
Holy Spirit spoke (Beelen and 4 Lapide tell us, by 
means of an internal locution) directly calling two men 
to Orders: ‘‘ The Spirit said to them, separate unto 
me Saul and Barnabas for the work unto which I -have : 
called them. And then, fasting and praying they im- 
posed hands upon them and sent them away.” * This 
passage cannot, of course, be used to prove the necessity | 
of an interior voice calling a man to the priesthood, 
and this for two reasons: (1) The Spirit spoke, not to : 
the ordinand himself, but to the minister who was com- | 
petent to ordain, and (2) in any case the calling of these : 
two men was a singular and exceptional manifestation : 
of God’s will. In this respect, the case is similar to the 
call of Matthias discussed below. | 


§4. FIVE SCRIPTURAL TEXTS EXAMINED 


: 

| 

The scriptural support for the true doctrine is clear : 

and strong, while scriptural support for the modern | 

theory does not exist. We have already seen that the : 

texts which we are about to quote in support of the 
traditional concept of the Church on the question of 

vocation have all been used to defend the modern : 
theory ; we have stated that the texts refer to an external 

call and not to an interior vocation. We shall now 

examine the texts in detail, appealing only to recognised 


scriptural authorities in defence of our interpretation. 
The texts are as follows : 


(1) “‘ Neither doth any man take the honour to 
himself, but he that is called by God, as Aaron 
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was. (Hebr. v, 4.) 
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(2) ““ You have not chosen Me: but I have chosen 

you; and have appointed you, that you 

should go, and should bring forth fruit.’ 
(John xv, 16.) 

(3) “‘ He that entereth not by the door into the sheep- 

fold, but climbeth up another way, the same is 

a thief and a robber. But he that entereth in 

by the door is the shepherd of the sheep.” 
(John x, 1-2.) 

(4) ““ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
He send labourers into His harvest.” (Luke 
¥.:22) 

(S) “And praying, they said: Thou, Lord, Who 
knowest the hearts of all men, show whether 
of these two Thou hast chosen.”’ (Acts i, 24.) 

This is a collection of the texts, gathered from different 

authors, which have been used to prove the existence 
and necessity of an interior divine vocation distinct 
from and prior to the external canonical call. They 
have been used illegitimately and unfairly. They refer, 
as we shall show, to the external call and to that alone. 
It is to be regretted that writers frequently quote texts 
improperly, very often using them to prove doctrines 
to which they do not at all refer and scarcely ever 
paying any attention to the interpretations of the texts 
given by the great scriptural scholars of the Church. 
The doctrine of vocation is probably the one case in 
which such unfair interpretation has been most exten- 
sively indulged in. It must be remembered that very 
often a text of Scripture is not sufficient to settle a 
debated question. Ingenuity and acuteness of dialectics 
coupled with a bland assumption that the text means 
what the author wishes it to mean have done much to 
worry and confuse students. Our surest guide in the 
interpretation of Scripture is the Church, to whom the 
Scriptures and their interpretation have been com- 
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mifted. The rule of faith is not Scripture alone, but 
Scripture and tradition. Sometimes the Church formally 
interprets a passage of the sacred text; sometimes we 
learn the meaning of Scripture from the constant and 
universal practice of the Church. This latter is the case 
in the question of vocation. 

We may say at once that the texts just quoted refer 
exclusively to an external call; that such is proved from 
the practice of the Church and from the unanimous 
teaching of scriptural authorities. But, for the sake of a 
clear and convincing argument we shall examine the 
texts one by one. 

(1) Hebrews v, 4. “ Neither doth any man take the 
honour to himself, but he that is called by God, 
as Aaron was.”’ 

Estius has this comment on this celebrated verse : 
“ He called the pontificate an honour because it renders 
a man honourable. And the Apostle says that the special 
peculiarity of a legitimate pontiff is that he does not, 
of his own accord, claim that office for himself but 
depends upon the divine call just as the Scripture testifies 
about Aaron, the first Levitical priest, that he was 
divinely called to that dignity. For, in Exodus 28, 
God orders him to be consecrated... . And the call of 
Aaron is to be understood as applying to himself and 
his posterity.... And, as formerly amongst the Jewish 
people, so now in the Church, there is a divinely in- 
stituted hierarchy with the power of ordaining pontiffs, 
Priests and ministers: so that whatever is attempted or 
presumed independently of that hierarchy is to be con- 
sidered illegitimate and void. Whence we may easily 
judge in what esteem those persons are to be held who, 
in these days, thrust themselves into the ministry of the 
Lord without having been sent or called. And, in 
Passing, we observe that there is an ellipsis in the words 
of the Apostle and that something is to be supplied 
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somewhat after this fashion: ‘ No man takes the hondur 
to himself, but he is the true and legitimate pontiff who 
is called by God.’”? Thus Estius teaches that this 
celebrated and classic text has reference to the call given 
and to ordination conferred by the hierarchial Church. 

Cornelius 4 Lapide has but a brief comment on this 
verse. “The Apostle mentions and explains the first 
condjtion of a pontiff, namely, that he must not force 
or intrude himself into the pontificate, but he must be 
assumed and elected by God to the priesthood as Aaron 
and his posterity were elected.” This is not a definite 
verdict on the meaning of the text, but, fortunately, we 
have his views very clearly expressed on this same text 
in another place. In his comment on the words vocatus 
Apostolus in the first verse of the Epistle to the Romans 
he quotes the Epistle to the Hebrews, chapter v, verse 4. 
His comment is interesting: ‘‘ Paul is accustomed to 
describe himself, in the opening of his Epistles, by this 
name of Apostle as by a title indicating office, dignity 
and profession. For, just as kings and princes begin 
their letters: ‘ We, Albert, by the grace of God, Arch- 
duke of Austria, Duke of Brabant,’ etc., so Paul opens: 
‘I, Paul, by the grace of God and vocation of Christ, 
Apostle,’ not being forced into the Apostolate by myself 
or by my friends or by the lay power; for this is proper 
to false apostles and to the heretics as St. Cyprian 
teaches in his book De Unitate Ecclesiae. 

“And St. Paul in Hebr. v, 4, says: ‘ Nec quisquam 
sumit sibi honorem, sed qui vocatur a Deo tamquam 
Aaron.’ .. . For just as it is the function of civil 
magistrates to regulate civil affairs and to appoint civic 
officials, so it is the function of the bishops to regulate 
sacred things and ordain sacred ministers, for such is the 
hierarchial order of the Church instituted by Christ.’’ 
Thus a Lapide, quoting the text from the Hebrews, 
teaches that the divine ordinance therein contained has 
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reference to the call and ordination given by the 
bishops. 

We have quoted elsewhere the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent as giving the interpretation of our 
text, “‘ Nec quisquam ”’; it says: ‘‘ Sumit sibi honorem 
sed qui vocatur a Deo tanquam Aaron. Vocari autem 
a Deo dicuntur qui a legitimis ministris Ecclesiae 
vocantur.”’ ; 

Billot’s interpretation of the text has also been 
quoted.* His comment is made in dealing with sacrifice, 
and in it he teaches that the vocation referred to by the 
Apostle is consummated only by legitimate ordination 
by the bishop: “‘ When the Apostle says ‘ nemo sumit 
sibi honorem’ he indicates absolutely that no one can 
institute himself a priest by his own private authority. 
But when he adds ‘ sed qui vocatur a Deo tanquam 
Aaron’ he signifies the necessity (not absolute but 
hypothetical in the present order and state of revealed 
religion) of divine investiture. This investiture was 
given in the Old Law when God, once for all, designated 
the sons of Aaron to serve Him in the ministry of the 
altar. In the New Law the investiture is given by 
means of a special sacrament and the conferring of the 
sacred character.”’ In the section De Ordine he uses the 
following proof to show the necessity of such a 
sacrament: “‘ There ought to be in the Church a visible 
priesthood, investiture in which is given by God, for 
the Apostle says: ‘ No man takes the honour to himself 
but he that is called by God as Aaron was.’ And in 
the New Testament, such investiture ought not to pass 
from one to the other by carnal generation (as was the 
case in the old priesthood) . . . and therefore it remains 
that the priests of the New Law be instituted by con- 
secration alone and that, too, by a consecration fnstituted 
by God.” The position is clear. The text means that 

‘Ghepter IV, § 400 8g 
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no one can of his own volition and private authority 
be a priest, a mediator, a sacrificer. He must be 
appointed by God. And this appointment ‘is given by 
the sacrament of Orders, which is conferred by the 
bishop. The text has no reference whatever to an in- 
terior call, a secret voice or an attraction. To employ 
it for such a purpose is quite unlawful. 

But as a matter of fact, how was Aaron called? By 
an interior voice? Did he hear that secreta saltem vox 
which Hallier has invented for us? Did he have that 
adspiratio dulcis, fortis constans, which Scavini and so 
many others demand as a requisite for lawful vocation? 
Not at all. God did not speak to Aaron; He spoke to 
Moses, ordering him to “ take Aaron with his sons from 
among the children of Israel, that they may minister to 
Me in the priest’s office.’ This call emanating from 
God was, like every other call narrated in both the Old 
and the New Testaments, given by means of an external 
audible voice. Moses, “‘ the divine chief of Israel,”’ 
consecrated and instituted Aaron as a priest. The divine 
intervention was made through him and was confined to 
the nomination of the first priest. 

(2) John xv, 16. “ You have not chosen Me, but I 
have chosen you; and I have appointed you, 
that you should go and should bring forth 
fruit.” 

There is no question here of any interior call or 
invitation to the Apostolate. Our Lord’s discourse, in 
this context, is concerned with proving to the Apostles 
how much He loved them. A few verses earlier He said 
that He was about to give them, His friends, the 
supreme proof of love; in the present verse He adds 
that this great love of His is gratuitous and not merited 
by them. ‘“‘ You did not choose Me as your friend, 
but I chose you as My special friends, My Apostles, 
and set you up as such in order that you should go into 
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thé whole world and bear fruit in yourselves and others, 
and that this fruit should remain unto eternal life.” 
This is the opinion of the great scriptural scholars. 
Cornelius a Lapide, for instance, says: “‘ You did not 
first select Me as your Master and Lord, but I first elected 
and called you, and by My call and grace I made you 
My friends, disciples and Apostles. Thus St. Cyril, 
Chrysostom, Leontius, Theophylactus, Euthymius, 
Maldonatus, Toletus and others.”” The whole point of 
the text is that Christ selected these twelve men as His 
apostles and friends gratuitously and of His own accord ; 
they did not come to Him and choose Him as their 
master. The text has nothing whatever to do with the 
nature of the call. This is made quite clear in many 
other passages. And it was a formal external call, as 
we shall see. It is of interest to observe that Christ 
performed three distinct acts regarding the Apostles : 
(1) He called them, in some cases if not in all, in- 
dividually : “‘ Come after Me and I will make you to be 
fishers of men.’’ This was the invitation. (2) After a 
time He elected them Apostles: ‘‘ And when it was day 
He summoned His disciples and elected from amongst 
them twelve whom He named Apostles,’’ and the list of 
names is given. (3) The third act is probably included 
in the second, and it is referred to in the text of 
St. John’s Gospel which we are considering—He 
appointed them and gave them power—posui vos. 
Now, the calling and the electing, be it noted, were two 
actus humani on the part of Christ, and they were 
carried out in the one case by an external vocal summons 
and in the other by a formal external act of selection. 
There is no reference to anything in the nature of an 
interior secret voice or interior attractions sweet, strong, 
and constant. In a word, there is no reference ¢o any- 
thing that savours of the modern theory of vocation. 
Everything connected with the institution of the 
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Apostles, from the preliminary call to their ordination 
and mission, was performed modo humano. The only 
interior element in the whole process was the grace 
which He gave them to respond to and correspond with 
His call and all the other graces necessary for their 
sanctification and ministry. 

(3) John x, 1. “‘ He that entereth not by the door 

- into the sheepfold, but climbeth up another 
way, the same is a thief and a robber. But he 
that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of 
the sheep. ... Jesus, therefore, said to them 
again: Amen, amen I say to you, I am the door 
of the sheep.” 

This parable, in so far as it applies to the ministers 
of the Church, simply means that in order to be a 
legitimate minister of Christ’s Church, one must enter 
the ministry by faith in Christ and by the authority of 
Christ. No man may, of his own private authority or 
by the authority of the civil power, become a priest of 
the Church. The text has absolutely nothing to say to 
the nature of vocation. It means that ministers of the 
Church must comply with the conditions laid down for 
lawful entry into the sanctuary whatever these conditions 
may be, but it does not touch at all upon their nature. 
So far as this text is concerned, an interior vocation may 
or may not be necessary; an external call may or may 
not be necessary; other conditions may or may not be 
necessary. The text does not touch these matters. What 
it does assert is that, for lawful entry into the ministry 
the authority of Christ is necessary. This is the teaching 
of commentators. Thus Cardinal MacRory writes: “ If 
we strip this language of its metaphorical character, the 
sense is: that the teacher who enters not into the Church 
throug Christ as the door, that is to say, by believing 
in Christ, is a false teacher, as were, therefore, the 
Scribes and Pharisees.’’ And commenting on the verse, 
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‘‘but he that entereth by the door is the shepherd of 
the sheep,’ the same commentator writes quite clearly : 
‘“ The sense is that he who entereth by faith in Christ 
and by Christ’s authority is a true shepherd.”’ 

Cornelius 4 Lapide comments on the same parable : 
“The occasion and cause of Christ’s proposing this 
parable was that the Pharisees had (because he believed 
in and confessed Christ) excommunicated from the.syna- 
gogue (their own sheepfold) the blind man who had been 
cured. By this fact they indicated that Jesus was not 
the Messias, nor a member of the synagogue, but a false 
prophet, and consequently that those who, like the blind 
man, believed in Him, erred in faith, strayed away from 
the synagogue and were apostates from their church. 
Christ, therefore, proposes the parable of the door of 
the sheepfold in order, by this means, to teach the con- 
trary doctrine, namely, that He was no false prophet 
but rather that all others who do not enter into the 
Church of God through Him Who is the sole true door 
of the sheepfold, that is the Church of God, are seducers 
and false teachers; whereas they are legitimate pastors, 
prophets and teachers who through Him enter into this 
sheepfold which is the Church of God.” And com- 
menting on the verse: ‘‘ He who entereth by the door 
is the pastor of the sheep,”’ 4 Lapide adopts as his own 
the teaching of Maldonatus: ‘‘ Christ the pastor, enters 
the Church by the door, that is to say Himself, because 
He enters by His own authority ; but other pastors enter 
it by authority received from Christ.” 

Finally, we have the interesting fact that this very text 
is quoted by the Council of Trent. And, be it noted, it 
is used in the passage in which the Council denounces 
the theory of the so-called reformers that the ministers 
of the Church are called and instituted by the® secular 
power. “Those who ascend to the exercise of these 
sacred ministries after having been called and instituted 
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merely by the people or the secular power ahd 
magistrate and who, by their own rashness, assume these 
ministries, are not ministers of the Church, but must be 
regarded as thieves and robbers who have not entered by 
the door.” For the Fathers of Trent, the thieves and 
robbers were, not those who had been called by the 
bishops and ordained without the interior vocation, but 
those who had been called and instituted merely by the 
secular power: in a word, those who had proclaimed 
themselves priests merely because they had been 
appointed as such by the prince or the magistracy or the 
people. 

(4) Luke x, 2. “ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that He send labourers into His 
harvest.’’ 

Like all the other texts adduced in favour of the in- 
terior vocation, this passage does not refer to the necessity 
of any such interior secret voice. Cornelius 4 Lapide’s 
explanation of the passage is this: “ That He may send 
you, Apostles, and your assistants and successors (that 
is apostolic men) and that He may suggest to them and 
inspire them with wisdom, spirit and zeal to preach 
efficaciously and to labour assiduously in such a great 
harvest of souls.’’ The two preceding verses describe 
the pitiable state of the Jews at the time. They were 
like sheep without a shepherd; like a harvest without 
reapers. This state of things profoundly moved the pity 
of the Saviour, and He told the disciples that the existing 
shepherds and teachers—the Scribes and Pharisees who 
had been responsible for this condition of things—must 
be supplanted by others of His own choosing and 
appointment. ‘‘ Christ wishes to excite in the disciples 
a zeal for labouring for God’s kingdom and for imbuing 
the people with good doctrine. And that is why He 
warns them to pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
labourers into His harvest.”’ The passage is an introduc- 
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tion to the following chapter, which narrates exactly how 
Christ did send the labourers, namely, by selecting the 
twelve Apostles and giving them great powers. Cornelius 
4 Lapide, as well as Knabenbauer, sees in the invitation 
to pray, not any reference to a mystical secret voice, but 
an encouragement to the disciples to whet their zeal for 
this great work: ‘“‘ By this expression Christ tacitly 
stimulates the Apostles to offer themselves to Christ for 
the work of labouring in this harvest and to say with 
Isaias: Lo, here am I: send me.”’ 

(5) Acts i, 24. “‘ And praying, they said: Thou, Lord, 
Who knowest the hearts of all men, shew 
whether of these two Thou hast chosen.”’ 

The last of those texts which have been appealed to by 

the partisans of the new theory of vocation will be seen, 
on reading it in its context, to have been most unfairly 
employed. The passage in question is Acts i, 24. Here 
is the extract from Gasparri: ‘“‘ Hence the Apostles in 
Acts i, 24, in order to appoint a substitute in the place 
of Judas, prayed God thus: Thou Lord. . . show whom 
Thou hast chosen.” Now, the passage even as thus pre- 
sented would not show that for the election of the suc- 
cessor of Judas an interior vocation was necessary. What 
are the facts? Saint Peter made a speech in which he 
very clearly and concisely enumerated the conditions 
which must be found in the man who was to be 
appointed—he laid down and insisted on what nowadays 
would be called the conditions of canonical suitability. 
Then so far from relying upon God to point out the 
chosen one to them, the assembly selected two men, 
one of whom was to be the Apostle. They limited the 
divine choice to either Joseph called Barsabas, surnamed 
the Just, or Matthias; and their prayer was: “‘ Thou, 
Lord, Who knowest the hearts of all men, shew whether 
of these two Thou has chosen to take the place of this 
ministry and apostleship . . . and they gave them lots, 
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and the lot fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered 
with the eleven Apostles.”’ 

This passage, then, does not prove the necessity of 
interior vocation for lawfu] ordination to the priest- 
hood; it does not even show its necessity in the case of 
the new Apostle. There is absolutely no reference to 
such a thing. The assembly, as A Lapide points out, 
‘“ praposed two candidates for the Apostolate.”” Why 
the Eleven did not of themselves make the selection has 
been explained in various ways, but the opinion of the 
best commentators is that an Apostle must be designated 
immediately by Christ and hence the Eleven, following 
many Old Testament precedents had recourse to lottery 
as a means of discovering the divine mind. If it were 
merely a question of discovering which of them had a 
vocation, the straightforward and sensible thing to do 
would have been simply to question them about it. 

Cornelius 4 Lapide’s comment on the words ostende 
quem elegeris is that these two men were so equally 
matched in the qualities requisite for the Apostolate that 
‘the Apostles did not know which of them was to be pre- 
ferred, and so they asked God to indicate which of them 
was the more suitable candidate.” Knabenbauer’s com- 
ment is as follows: ‘‘ An Apostle is elected not by man, 
but by Jesus Christ and God the Father. The use of the 
lottery is explained by the fact that the election of an 
Apostle cannot be made by man, and by the further 
fact that this method of discovering the will of God, 
when this was really necessary, is commended by Old 
Testament examples. To the Apostles, however, was 
given the power of appointing priests and bishops, and 
so there was neither occasion nor necessity for lottery 
thenceforth in the Church.” This last statement, of 
course, bears out the arguments already advanced in the 
first portion of this chapter. 

The text under consideration, then, has no reference 
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interior vocation. It is concerned with a a very in que 
event in the history of the Church—the appc atmer nt 
of an Apostle to fill the place vacated by the traitor. 

In such circumstances the text, even if it ead ne 

E necessity of an interior locution and attraction in the 

a case of Matthias, could not by any means be appealed t« 

= to prove the same thing in the case of each and.every 

minister of the Church for all ages. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE TRADITIONAL DOCTRINE PROVED FROM 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH 


HE proof from the authority of the Church falls 
into two divisions: the proof which is deduced 
from the formal teaching of the Church and 

that which is derived from her practice. Both of them 
are recognised as loci theologici. Let us first examine 
the teaching. 


§1. THE PONTIFICAL 


We first turn to the Roman Pontifical, “‘ that par- 
ticularly venerable document which contains the oldest 
and purest doctrine of the Church on the subject of the 
priesthood.”” And there we find described with the 
greatest detail, the duties and obligations of each Order 
and the conditions which are required for promotion 
to each. Read it, and re-read it, study how we will, 
we can discover no trace of the opinion which holds 
that God directly and immediately chooses and calls 
His priests, leaving to the Church merely the power to 
verify and register His antecedent call. The rubrics 
De Ordinibus Conferendis descend to the smallest points 
of detail in informing the bishop what he is to do and 
how he is to test and examine the candidates prior to 
ordination. ‘‘ When the bishop has arranged to hold 
an ordination, all who wish to advance to the sacred 
ministry are summoned to the episcopal city on the 
Wednesday preceding the ordination or at such time as 
the bishop decides. The bishop, by means of priests and 
other prudent men learned in the divine law and prac- 
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tised in the ecclesiastical functions whom he will 
associate with himself, diligently investigates and 
examines the parentage, person, age, training, morals, 
learning and faith of the ordinands.”’ 

In the ceremonial portion of the Pontifical the teach- 
ing that the bishop selects and calls becomes even more 
apparent. The ordination rites for deaconship and 
priesthood are the clearest on this point. In both, the 
bishop’s first concern is with the worthiness of the 
ordinands. The archdeacon, presenting them to the 
Pontiff, says: ‘‘ Most reverend father, our holy mother, 
the Catholic Church, asks—postulat—that you ordain to 
the charge of diaconate (or priesthood) these subdeacons 
(or deacons) here present,’”’ and the bishop, turning to 
him, asks: ‘‘ Do you know them to be worthy—scis 
illos dignos esse?’ There is no word of whether he 
knows them to have received an interior and immediate 
call from God; it is sufficient if they are worthy. The 
bishop on receiving from the archdeacon the assurance 
of their worthiness says Deo Gratias, and then, as the 
Pontifical says, the bishop “‘ makes announcement to the 
clergy and people, saying: ‘ With the aid of the Lord 
God and Jesus Christ our Saviour we elect these present 
subdeacons unto the order of deaconship.’”’ The 
announcement made to the clergy and people in the case 
of ordination to priesthood is much longer and more 
solemn and equally clear as to the position of the bishop 
regarding the selection and call of the ordinands: 
‘ Since, dearly beloved brethren, the captain of a ship 
and those who are to make the voyage with him have 
the same reason for a feeling of security or of common 
fear, they should be of one sentiment, just as their cause 
is One; it is not, then, without good reason that the 
Fathers have required that even the people should be 
consulted concerning the election of those who are 
deputed for the service of the altar. The life and habits 
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of the candidate, though often unknown to the many, are 
known to a few. . . . Now, the life of these deacons who, 
with the help of the Lord, are to be ordained priests, 
has been, as far as I may judge, tested and is pleasing to 
God and worthy, as I think, of being invested with 
ecclesiastical honour. But lest one or more be mis- 
guided in their judgment, or led astray by partiality, 
the opinion of the many must be sought. Wherefore 
freely make known what you may know of their life and 
character, and your judgment of their merits.” And 
again, in his address to the ordinands themselves, the 
bishop says: ‘‘ Therefore, my dearly beloved children, 
whom the judgment of our brethren has chosen for 
ordination as our helpers, preserve in your conduct the 
integrity of a chaste and holy life.” With great fear, 
indeed, must the approach to such an exalted station be 
made, and care must be taken that “‘ those elected to 
this office are commended by heavenly wisdom, upright 
character and a prolonged observance of God’s law.”’ 
The anxious concern of the Church through the long 
address to the people is for one thing only: the 
suitability, the worthiness of the ordinands as judged 
from their manner of life. The bishop’s own favourable 
estimate of them is repeatedly mentioned and, in order 
to confirm or weaken it, he calls on the clergy and 
people to reveal anything they may know of their life 
and character which may have a serious bearing on their 
worthiness for ordination. Through it all there is not 
the smallest suggestion of a reference to that which, 
we are told, is necessary sub gravi—the existence in the 
candidate of an interior antecedent call from God. 

A perusal of the Pontifical reveals the diffidence and 
anxiety of the bishop lest he may be wrong in his 
judgment. This is obvious in the extracts given above. 
The archdeacon, when asked if the ordinands are 
worthy, replies that they are worthy “ in so far as human 
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frailty allows me to discern.” In the beautiful preface 
in the ordination ceremony of deacons the bishop uses 
the words: “‘ Look with mercy, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, upon these Thy servants whom we suppliantly 
dedicate unto the office of deaconship for the service of 
Thy altars. And we, human as we are and not knowing 
the divine sense and the supreme mind, estimate their 
lives to the best of our ability. But things whieh are 
unknown to us do not escape Thy eyes, O Lord, nor 
are hidden things concealed from Thee; Thou hast 
knowledge of secrets, Thou art the searcher of hearts. 
Thou canst examine the lives of these by heavenly 
judgment (wherein Thou always prevailest) and purify 
them from things committed and grant power for those 
things which they are bound to perform.” Now, it is 
sometimes said that these statements of the Pontifical 
have reference to the interior divine call. This is not 
true. If the Church referred to this vocation and to the 
possibility of the bishop’s error concerning its existence, 
why does she not state so? Why, in fact, does the 
bishop positively express the possibility that he may be 
mistaken, not about the divine vocation, but about the 
virtue of the ordinands as manifested by their lives? 
Is not this the reason why he appeals to others to make 
known something of the life, character and merits of 
the candidates? Is not the reason of the appeal to the 
divine knowledge of their lives—Tu horum vitam 
coelesti poteris examinare judicio—in order that God, 
in His omnipotence, may pardon anything that is to be 
pardoned and give grace for the performance of the 
duties and for the discharge of the obligations which the 
young men are assuming—admissa purgare, et ea, quae 
sunt agenda, concedere? No, it is not allowable to 
close our eyes to the plain words of the Church‘in order 
to insinuate into her action a meaning which she most 
certainly does not intend. 


( 
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A perusal of the ceremonial of the various ordinations 
reveals the fact that the bishop speaks almost in- 
discriminately of his own election of the candidates and 
of God’s election of them. Why? Because manifestly 
they are the same thing. The bishop who at one 
moment speaks of the enactment of the Fathers, that 
the people should be consulted about the election of 
those who are to be ordained priests, prays in the next 
moment that “‘ God may multiply His heavenly gifts on 
these His servants, whom He has elected for the dignity 
of the priesthood.’’ In the same manner he who so 
positively and unconditionally gives them the power to 
offer sacrifice to God and to celebrate Mass, both for 
the living and the dead, says, in a prayer over the 
ordinands, that he offers them to God to be consecrated 
—quos tuae pietatis aspectibus offerimus consecrandos. 
The explanation is simple. The bishop calls and God 
calls through him; the bishop ordains and God ordains. 
The act of calling to Orders emanates from the power of 
jurisdiction, and the bishop acts as principal cause, God 
being simply first cause. In the Ordination the bishop 
is the instrumental, God the principal cause. It is the 
ordination itself which constitutes the definitive and 
irrevocable call to the priesthood; it is the act of. 
ordination which makes a man a priest, which segregates 
him from the laity and invests him with priestly power. 
And in the act of imprinting the priestly character on 
the soul God, as principal cause, acting through His 
instrument the bishop, finally and completely calls the 
priest as He did Aaron. 

This cannot be explained better than in the words of 
Billot: ‘‘ Accordingly, we reason about the institution 
of the priesthood in exactly the same way as about the 
institution of sacrifice. For priesthood, considered in 
general, is of the natural law; and just as in the state of 
pure nature the determination of sacrifices would have 
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been made by an institution which would be public 
but merely human, so the determination of the persons 
who would exercise the functions of the priesthood 
would have been made by the very same natura! causes 
as now determine the subject of political power. But 
since God, in the supernatural or revealed religion, has 
reserved to Himself the institution of sacrifices He has 
also willed that investiture in the priesthood should be 
similarly reserved ; and hence in Hebrews v, 1-4, ‘ Every 
pontiff taken from amongst men is ordained for men 
in the things that appertain to God, that he may offer 
up gifts and sacrifices for sins, nor doth any man take | 
unto himself the honour but he that is called by God 
as Aaron was.’ When the Apostle says that ‘no man 
taketh unto himself the honour ’ he signifies absolutely 
that no man can be constituted a priest by his own 
private authority. But when he adds, ‘ but he that is 
called by God as Aaron was,’ he indicates the necessity 
for divine investiture—a necessity which is not absolute 
but hypothetical in the present order and state of re- 
vealed religion... . This investiture in the Old Law 
took place when God once for all designated the sons 
of Aaron for His own service through the ministry of 
the altar. In the New Law, however, the investiture 
takes place by means of a special sacrament and by the 
conferring of the sacred character and therefore not 
through the medium of carnal generation (as was the 
case in the Levitical priesthood) but by the operation 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

Further elaboration is unnecessary. Whether we 
consider the preliminary canonical call of the bishop 
or its definitive consummation by the act of conferring 
Orders it is given by the bishop, but it is also given by 
God. It seems somewhat strange that anyone should 
ever have been timid of allowing that the bishop could 
ive the divine call in the canonical sense. Why make 
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difficulty about it? Does he not do an infinitely greater 
and more wonderful thing when he gives the sacrament 
itself? If God entrusts to His ministers the power to 
make priests, why should He not trust them in the 
selection of them? Why should He, in this one case, 
depart from His ordinary manner of providing for the 
salvation of men and prohibit His ministers from ordain- 
ing gny man till He should have given the latter an 
interior revelation? The theory of internal vocation is 
completely out of harmony with the whole of theology 
and with God’s avowed method of dealing with men. 
He teaches men through the bishops, He sanctifies men 
through them, He rules men through them, He gives 
the bishops power to bind and to loose, to place upon 
our conscience the awful burden of grave obligations, 
and He has told us that he who hears them hears 
Himself. Christ sent out the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors to found and to rule the Church, and He does 
not, as a general rule, intervene in their work by private 
communications made to the individual Christian. In 
dealing with us God treats us as human beings and 
expects us to act in a human manner. 

Thus the doctrine of ordination and all that leads up 
to it is straightforward and simple. Can anything be 
plainer and, if we may say so, more commonsense and 
human than the bishop’s address to the candidate for 
subdeaconship? ‘‘ You ought to consider attentively 
over and over again the burden which to-day you freely 
seek. Up to this point you are free, and it is lawful 
for you according to your own free will to pass to the 
secular life. But if you accept this Order it will no 
longer be lawful to depart from your resolution, for 
you must serve God perpetually . . . and with His aid 
preserve chastity and be for ever dedicated to the 
ministry of the Church. Therefore, while there is still 
time, take thought; and, if it pleases you to persevere 
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in your holy resolution, come hither in the name of the 
Lord.” The following points are quite obvious from 
this statement of the Pontifical: (1) The bishop’s call 
is absolute, not conditional upon the existence of an 
interior call. The only condition made is “ if it pleases 
you to persevere in your holy resolution.” (2) He gives 
the call in the name of God: ‘ In nomine Domini huc 
accedite.”’ (3) The ordinand is absolutely free to come 
forward or to retire: “ Licetque vobis pro arbitrio ad 
saecularia vota transire.”’ (4) The urgent appeal to the 
ordinands to think again and again before accepting sub- 
deaconship—“ iterum atque iterum considerare debetis 
attente ’’—is based not upon the necessity of searching 
their souls for traces of that secret and almost inscrutable 
call, but upon the very blunt fact that the Order commits 
them definitively to an immutable state of life which has 
very serious obligations connected with it—notably per- 
petual chastity. Any man in his senses would approve 
of the solemn warning of the Church in the circum- 
stances. And it is quite illegitimate to try to deduce 


from this warning a proof of the doctrine of interior 
vocation. 


§2. THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


Passing from the Pontifical to the acts of the Council 
of Trent, we find the same doctrine in evidence. The 
Council’s Proceedings on the matter of Orders are 
divided into two sections—disciplinary decrees, which 
deal with the dispositions and qualities of the ordinands, 
and dogmatic decrees and canons, dealing with the 
doctrinal aspect of Orders. In the disciplinary section, 
consisting of eighteen chapters, the Council went most 
carefully and exhaustively into everything that is to be 
observed for lawful Promotion to Tonsure and each of 
the Orders. It dealt, moreover, with the establishment 
of seminaries and the training of aspirants for the priest- 
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hood. The Council occupied itself ex professo with 
the sacrament of Orders, with the qualities required in 
ordinands, with the conditions to be demanded of those 
who were to be admitted to the seminaries. And in all 
these most detailed enactments there is not a single 
mention of a divine vocation; the word vocation is not 
mentioned even once. Now, if we are to believe those 
wha have been teaching that this vocation is, by divine 
law, necessary sub gravi for lawful ordination, how can 
we attempt to explain the complete silence of the 
Council? It is quite impossible that it would have 
neglected to mention the first and fundamental quality 
for lawful ordination. The argument is conclusive. We 
have already * given a sufficient number of extracts from 
the disciplinary decrees of Trent, and for this reason, 
as well as for the reason that we shall appeal to the 
existing discipline as stated in the Code of Canon Law, 
we shall not dwell further on them here. Let us pass to 
the dogmatic decrees. 

The disciplinary section deals primarily with the 
ordinands and the conditions required in them; the 
dogmatic decrees, on the other hand, are concerned with 
the four §great doctrinal questions connected with 
Orders. The institution of the priesthood, the seven 
orders, the sacramental nature of Orders, the hierarchy 
and ordination—each receives a chapter. It is in the 
fourth chapter that the word vocatio is used for the first 
and last time by the Council and, as we have pointed out 
already, it is used in its classical and active sense of 
issuing a summons or invitation. The chapter is sum- 
marised thus: the sacerdotal power is not, as the re- 
formers say, temporary. It is perpetual, like the 
character of Orders. To say with the reformers that all 
Christians are priests is to destroy the hierarchy estab- 
lished by Christ. In this divinely instituted hierarchy 
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are; first, the bishops who rule the Church of God, 
confer the sacrament of Confirmation and ordain the 
ministers of the Church, and then the priests and other 
ministers. The Council decrees that ‘‘ Those who 
ascend to the exercise of these (sacred) ministries after 
having been called and instituted merely by the people 
or the secular power and magistrate and who by their 
own rashness assume these ministries, are not ministers 
of the Church, but are to be held to be thieves and 
robbers who have not entered by the door.” An 
illuminating doctrine! Let us examine it. 

While the Council is intent upon denying the 
impudent assertions of the reformers and upon teaching 


who can not call and ordain, the Fathers are by no 


means silent on the positive doctrine. Trent defines 
that the secular power can neither call to Orders nor 
institute ministers of the Church. The seventh canon 
of this session defines: “ If anyone says that. . . Orders 
conferred by the bishops without the consent or call 
(vocatio) of the people or of the secular power are 
invalid; or that they who, without having been duly 
ordained and sent by the ecclesiastical and canonical 
power, but who come from elsewhere, are legitimate 
ministers of the word and of the sacraments: let him be 
anathema.”’ The call of the secular power is useless; 
it has no place or value. The Council does not mention 
expressly that there is a call given by the ecclesiastical 
power, but it very clearly insinuates it when it says, 
in the fourth chapter, that those who are called merely 
by the people or secular power are thieves and robbers. 
The insertion of the word tantummodo along with 
vocatio clearly claims for the Church the right of calling. 
That the Council did not dwell more upon this aspect 
of the matter is explained by the universally accepted 


teaching that the bishop called candidates in the name 
of God. 
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We have an absolutely convincing proof of the ntind 
of the Council on this matter. Pallavicini narrates a 
famous episode. Everybody is aware of the earnest dis- 
cussions which were held on the divine origin of 
episcopal jurisdiction. The bishop’s power was certainly 
from God, but how? Immediately from God Himself 
or mediately through the Pope?—the same question, we 
may, observe, as that which is involved in the matter of 
the source of the divine call to Orders. Lainez, the 
famous Jesuit theologian, undertook to prove that “‘ the 
episcopal jurisdiction comes from God, not immediately, 
but through the medium of the Sovereign Pontiff, who 
gives it to him in the name of God.’’ Lainez, having 
dealt with the positive side of the thesis, puts himself 
the objection that the Scripture teaches it is the Holy 
Ghost Himself who institutes bishops—Spiritus Sanctus 
vos posuit episcopos regere Ecclesiam Dei. He replied 
that this text per se admits of either interpretation. It 
does not prove, he says, that God gives the episcopal 
power directly to the individual bishop; it can well be 
interpreted to mean that God gives the power, but only 
through the Pontiff. And to prove that he was not rash 
in his contention, he referred the Fathers to another text 
of Scripture which relates another divine action; a text 
where God is said to do something and nevertheless 
everybody knows that that divine action is only mediate. 
He must have felt very secure in making this statement. 
If immediate divine action was contemplated by any 
number of the Fathers his argument was worthless. 
What was the text? The fourth verse of the fifth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘““ No man takes unto 
himself the honour but he that is called by God as 
Aaron was.” There are, says Lainez, commandments 
and Idws which are attributed to God and which do not 
come from Him immediately. . .. It is thus that 
St. Paul has said : ‘‘ No man takes the honour to himself 
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but he that is called by God as Aaron was.” And still 
God does not choose or call directly; He does so 
through those whom He has charged with this ministry. 

We have adduced this episode of Trent in order to 
show that the Council was so satisfied that the divine 
call required for Orders came directly from the bishop 
and mediately from God, that the Fathers did not deem 
it necessary to dwell expressly on the matter. And the 
episode strengthens the word tantummodo, which is 
inserted in connection with the secular call: ‘‘ Decernit 
eos qui tantummodo a populo aut saeculari potestate ac 
magistratu vocati et instituti, .. .” 

The sense of the word vocatio in the chapter and 
canon of Trent is clear. It has reference only to the 
external call given by some authority on earth. 
Ultimately, it is divine—divine, the reformers said, 
because it comes from God through the people, or the 
secular power ; divine, the Council said, because it comes 
from God through the bishops. Again, the importance 
of this vocatio is emphasised by the fact that the Council 
did not declare either that it was useless or that it was 
interior and not exterior. The reformers clamoured 
for the right of the people to give the call—an external 
call. If the true call was interior the Council would 
have said so; if there was no necessity for either external 
or internal call the Council would have said so, too. 
No! Trent left untouched the two indisputable and 
admitted principles of the necessity of a call and of an 
external call, and merely refused to the civil power the 
right to give it, while implicitly reserving to the Church 
this solemn function—those who are called merely by 
the secular power are thieves and robbers—those who 
are called by the Church enter by the door. Finally, 
we may observe here that theologians who favour the 
theory of interior vocation are very fond of telling us 
that the thieves and robbers of the ministry are those 
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who, accepting the canonical call of the bishop, become 
priests although they have not the interior call. Trent 
condemns as thieves and robbers only those who under- 
take the sacred ministry after being called and instituted 
merely by the secular power and not by the legitimate 
ministers of the Church. 


§3. THE CATECHISM OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


This is the fitting place to deal with the teaching of 
this most venerable of documents. The Catechism of 
Trent was prepared at the command of Pius V and 
published in 1566, just three years after the Council’s 
session on Orders. Its authority needs little vindication 
here. Clement XIII, for instance, says of it: ‘‘ After 
the Council of Trent had condemned those heresies 
which, at that time, attempted to dim the light of the 
Church, and when, after having shaken off the cloud of 
error, it brought the Catholic truth into a clearer light, 
our predecessors wished that another work would be 
prepared in accordance with the mind of the Sacred 
Council—a work which would embrace the whole 
doctrine which the faithful ought to know and which 
would be quite free from every error. Accordingly, 
Venerable Brethren, we now specially commend this 
book to you which our predecessors have proposed to 
pastors as the norm of Catholic faith and Christian 
discipline.’’ The teaching of this catechism on vocation 
has a very high value and authority. What it says is 
this: “‘ This office, therefore, is not to be rashly imposed 
on anyone: to those only is it to be entrusted who, by 
the sanctity of their lives, by their knowledge, their 
faith and their prudence, are capable of sustaining its 
weight: ‘ Nor let anyone take this honour to himself,’ 
says the Apostle, ‘ but he that is called by God as Aaron 
was. This call from God we recognise in that 
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of the lawful.ministers of the Church—vocari autem a 
Deo dicuntur qui a _ legitimis ecclesiae ministris 
vocantur.... They who in obedience to the legitimate 
call of God undertake the priestly office, solely with a 
view to promote His glory, are truly said to enter by 
the door.’’ Comment would merely weaken this lucid 
exposition of the true doctrine. 


§4. THE TEACHING OF PIUS X 


The teaching of Pius X has already been alluded to.’ 
His approval of three propositions extracted from 
Lahitton’s teaching form one of the strongest proofs of 
the traditional concept of the Church concerning 
sacerdotal vocation. A further argument for the 
doctrine is to be found in the Catechism of Pius X. 

There was in Rome a catechism which Pius X caused 
to be replaced by another into which he introduced 
necessary modifications. The Pope himself examined 
this text with great care, approved it and imposed it on 
the diocese and the ecclesiastical province of Rome, 
forbidding any other text to be used in catechetical 
instruction. On the question of Orders it has this 
question and answer: 


Q. “Can anyone enter Orders according to his own 
will ? 

A. “ Nobody can at his own will enter Orders, but 
he must be called by God through his own 
bishop: that is to say, he must have vocation 
along with the virtues and aptitudes for the 
sacred ministry which it requires.” 

And in the official text the word vocation is under- 
lined. No doubt about the teaching of Pius X 
on the meaning of the vocation necessary for lawful 
Ordination ! : 


* Chapter I, § 2. 
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§5. THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CHURCH 


We turn to the final portion of the argument 
ex authoritate Ecclesiae, namely, the discipline and prac- 
tice of the Church. And here our great source of 
knowledge is the ecclesiastical legislation which 
concerns Orders. The Code of Canon Law is not a 
doctrinal document. It does not tell us what the Church 
teaches; but it does tell us what the Church does and 
what she wishes done, and from this we can always argue 
to her belief when her action is based upon doctrine. 
In a matter like the administration of the sacraments 
practice and dogma cannot be separated. If the Church 
believes in the existence and the necessity of a divine 
interior vocation her legislation must contain nothing 
which runs counter to this belief. On the other hand, 
if her laws take no account of such a vocation, then 
we argue that she does not believe in it or teach it. 

If the call to Orders or vocation is an interior call 
addressed by God to the subject, if God calls a man to 
be a priest, then the Church has only one duty, and 
that a very clear one,—to promote to the priesthood 
every man whom God calls. Where God calls, the 
‘Church must obey. ‘‘ Her réle in this matter must be 
that of the majordomo of a palace royal, who is bound 
to open the door to everyone whom the King has 
invited. He is stationed at the door to examine the 
invitation cards; but, after verification, he bows before 
the royal signature and grants entrée to those who have 
been invited—and to all of them without exception. 
To exclude even one of them by his own authority 
would be an abuse of power on his part.’’ ® 

For us, however, the Church is not the majordomo, 
but the Spouse of Christ, and He has given to her the 
power to issue the invitations. Those invited by the 


3 Lahitton, op. cit., pp. 169 ff, 
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Spouse become ipso facto the invited of the Master. 
And she lays down the terms on which invitations will 
be granted or refused. There is certainly no doubt that 
the Church considers herself authorised to do this. 
Consider the striking fact that she has, by her own 
power and initiative, established irregularities and im- 
pediments forbidding the ordination of anyone who 
labours under one of them. There are some of these 
which are, as it were, of divine law. Thus the irregulari- 
ties ex defectu, such as blindness, deafness, insanity and 
the like, do not concern us, because they obviously 
render a man incapable of discharging even fundamental 
functions of the priesthood. God has directly excluded 
such people from the priesthood. That the Church 
creates and imposes barriers to the priesthood is proved, 
firstly, from the fact that she sometimes dispenses from 
them; and secondly, from the very significant fact 
that, at different times, she extends or restricts the 
irregularities or impediments. Thus, to-day in the 
Latin Church, a man who is married and whose wife is 
living is debarred from ordination. This was not always 
so. Why has the Church made the change, and by what 
authority? There has not been a new revelation since 
the time of St. Paul on this matter. In our own time 
she has limited the scope of the irregularity ex defectu 
lenitatis. She did this in 1917 on the promulgation of 
the Code of Canon Law. This leaves no doubt as to 
her power to contro] ordinations. Now, if the theory 
of interior vocation has anything of truth in it the 
Church could not do these things. She a priori lays 
down that certain classes of people are not to be 
ordained. Could she do s0 if it is God Who directly 
calls to the priesthood? Again, she has different dis- 
cipline for different Parts of the Church. In the Latin 
Church she forbids married men to take Holy Orders; 
in other parts she allows them. Why? Celibacy of the 
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clergy is not of divine institution, because if it were the 
obligation would be universal. And yet the Church, in 
the Latin section, absolutely refuses @ priori to consider 
the claims to ordination of any man who will not 
profess perpetual chastity. A purely arbitrary and 
dangerous proceeding if God Himself selects His priests 
immediately. 

God, the moderns say, calls His priests, and this call 
is discovered from the existence of certain signs in the 
candidate for Orders. If he has these signs God has 
called him. Does the Church provide for this jn her 
legislation? On the contrary, she disproves it very 
clearly. Not only is the bishop not bound to ordain 
every subject who claims to have the interior call; not 
only is he not bound to ordain every candidate who 
manifests beyond any doubt all the signs of vocation that 
the most rigid could demand; he is bound not to ordain 
anyone, no matter how many signs he has, if he is 
not necessary or useful for the diocese: ‘‘ No secular is 
to be ordained who, in the judgment of his own bishop, 
is not necessary or useful for the churches of the 
diocese.”’ ‘ 

This is one of the strongest arguments against the 
modern theory. If God provides ministers for His 
Church directly and immediately rather than through 
the bishops, would we not be bound to hold that He 
will provide for the various dioceses? He knows the 
needs of the diocese, present and future, infinitely better 
than the bishop, and if He at any period multiplies 
vocations, is not this an indisputable proof to the bishop 
that these men will be necessary or useful, if not just 
now, at least in a few years, owing to an exceptional 
death rate or some other cause known only to God 
Himself? Instead of obstructing those young men who 


4 Canon 969, § 1. 
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have heard the secret voice, and who have their 
attractions all in order and who are eminently fitted for 
the priesthood, the bishop will thank God for this large 
number of workmen for His Vineyard. But, no! The 
Church makes a universal law against any such pro- 
ceeding. She tells the bishop to judge for himself about 
the needs and utility of his churches and ordain accord- 
ingly, no matter how many excellent vocations he may 
have to reject. 

Finally, we shall refer to the legislation governing the 
admission of students to seminaries. The existing dis- 
cipline provides that ‘‘ none be admitted to the seminary 
by the Ordinary except such as are legitimate and whose 
character and will give a hope that they will fruitfully 
and perpetually serve in the ecclesiastical ministries.” ° 
“* Before they are admitted they must exhibit documents 
concerning their legitimacy, the reception of baptism 
and confirmation and their life and morals.’”’ That is 
all. Not a word of any proofs that they have a divine 
vocation. If a student has been dismissed from a 
seminary he must not be admitted into another till the 
bishop gets a report from the first seminary concerning 
“the cause of his dismissal, his morals, character, 
temperament, and till he discovers for certain that there 
is nothing in the student which is unbecoming to the 
sacerdotal state.’” This enactment is very interesting in 
itself, but it becomes far more interesting when it is 
compared with the more rigorous enactment of Pius X 
in the decree Vetuit, issued in 1905. This decree gave 
no chance to the dismissed student. It simply forbade 
his admission to any seminary, no matter what the cause 
of his expulsion: “‘ No Ordinary is to admit into his 
seminary, for the future, the subject of another diocese, 
whether he be a cleric or a laic, until he first makes 
ssn uni lm 

* Canon 1363, § 1. 
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inquiries by secret letters from the student’s own bishop 
and learns whether the student has been expelled from 
his own seminary. And if he had been expelled, the 
bishop will prevent his entrance into the seminary 
without judging of the causes of his expulsion and 
without determining whether the other bishop acted 
justly or unjustly (in expelling him).’’ What was the 
mind of Pius X as to the immediate source of the priestly 
call when he made that law? Could he for a moment 
have contemplated the possibility that God calls men 
interiorly? And, once again, why has the Church 
changed the law? If expulsion, whether just or unjust, 
was a proof of non-vocation in 1905, what came to light 
before 1917 to show that this was incorrect? 

This, then, is our argument, drawn from the authority 
of the Church. And here is the conclusion: the 
Church, acting in the name of God, truly calls to the 
priesthod and the episcopate. 

She takes account only of the qualities of the can- 
didates on the one hand, and the necessity or utility 
of the Church on the other. Every man called by the 
legitimate ministers of the Church is ipso facto, in virtue 
of this ecclesiastical vocation, called by God. Nec 
quisquam sumit sibi honorem sed qui vocatur a Deo 
tanquam Aaron; vocari autem a Deo dicuntur qui a 
legitimis Ecclesiae ministris vocantur. 


§6. TWO OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


In some Pontifical documents and in two canons of 
the Code the word vocatio is used not in the active but 
in a passive sense. Thus in Canon 1353 priests, especially 
pastors, are warned that they should be careful to watch 
over and “ foster the germ of divine vocation ’”’ in any 
boys who “ show signs of an ecclesiastical vocation.” 
It would seem that Genicot thinks that these canons 
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prove the existence and necessity of the modern interior 
“vocation.”’ It is almost impossible to know what he 
does hold on the matter, but at any rate if he depends 
on these two canons and on similar phraseology in 
ecclesiastical documents his argument would not be 
valid. The word is used in this passive sense, never to 
indicate the call to Orders required by St. Paul, but 
simply suitability or fitness for the ecclesiastical ministry, 
which fitness or vocation never gives a right to 
ordination, as we have seen from the teaching of Pius X. 
Whenever vocation is used in the passive sense in 
authoritative documents (as distinct from theological and 
spiritual works) it is synonymous with suitability.. Thus 
when we read that a boy has a vocation, or the germ 
of vocation, or that he progresses in his vocation, the 
sense always is that the boy has those qualities, whether 
in germ or developed, which render him suitable for 
Orders. In view of all that has been said concerning 
the canonical legislation on Orders this is the only 
possible interpretation of the word. Any other inter- 
pretation would contradict the teaching of the Pope. 
And this is the considered teaching of Vermeersch,* who, 
commenting on this Canon 1353, writes: ‘‘ Since any 
interior attraction or sensible invitation of the Holy 
Spirit to enter the priesthood is not necessary, a young 
man may be truly said to be called if he is suitable, is 
impeded by no office, and, with a serious and firm will, 
wishes to serve God in the ecclesiastical state.” 
It has been pointed out’ that God prepares a boy for 
the priesthood by giving him fitness in the first place, 
by giving him the grace to elect the priesthood, and to 
prepare himself properly for it. 

The second objection may be expressed thus: most 
if not all the theologians and spiritual writers who dealt 
e-em 
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with the subject of vocation, from the middle of the 
seventeenth century to the beginning of the twentieth, 
taught and defended the theory of interior vocation. 
Great names figure in the list of advocates of the 
doctrine. It has become the accepted and unquestioned 
teaching to such an extent that Lahitton’s challenge in 
1909 produced a violent storm of protest all over the 
Church. Is it conceivable that all those theologians 
were*mistaken? Does not the unanimity with which 
the doctrine was propounded and received prove that 
it had the approval of the Church? Is it possible that 
if these theologians were mistaken, the Church would 
have allowed their teaching to remain uncorrected for 
three centuries? 

The answer is clear. The theologians were mistaken 
—undoubtedly mistaken—in their views. The doctrinal 
decision whereby Pius X approved the three basic prin- 
ciples of Lahitton’s book is ample proof of this. The 
weakness of their position has been shown in the 
criticism of the theory in Chapters II and III. And so 
far from the Church giving approval to the modern 
theory, the practice and legislation as well as the 
Pontifical documents issued during these latter centuries 
obviously pre-suppose the doctrine of the external 
canonical call. Finally, the silence of the teaching 
Church, the fact that she did not condemn the doctrine 
of interior vocation, does not by any means prove that 
this doctrine is the correct one. It must be remembered 
that while Catholic truth is officially fixed and defined on 
very many points there are some questions on which the 
teaching Church has not spoken finally. Most of us 
can remember the discord which existed amongst 
theologians regarding the dispositions required for 
frequent and daily Communion—an important matter 
and one of great interest to the multitude of the faithful. 
For centuries, the rules laid down by St. Francis de 
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Sales and St. Alphonsus de Liguori were accepted in 
general practice. And then came the decree Sancta 
Tridentina Synodus, abolishing the rules which had 
gained currency under the patronage of those great 
names. The decree concerning the Communion of 
children produced perhaps a more profound sensation 
in the Catholic world. ‘‘ Such is indeed for a great 
part the history of Catholic truths. Before they reach 
the full noontide of official proclamation they must dis- 
entangle themselves slowly and painfully from many 
contradictions, just like the winter sun, which takes 
many hours to pierce the fogs.”” And so it was with 
the doctrine of sacerdotal vocation. For sixteen cen- 
turies there was little or no formal teaching or ex- 
position. The Church was conscious of the truth and 
invariably acted on it. When over-zealous writers pro- 
pounded a new theory in the seventeenth century the 
Church continued to adhere in her practice to the 
traditional concept, and it was only when the new 
theory was challenged, and when dissension arose, that 
the Church intervened with a doctrinal decision. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE TRADITIONAL DOCTRINE PROVED 
FROM THEOLOGICAL REASON 


e §1. THE CHURCH IS A PERFECT SOCIETY 
r VHAT the Church of Christ is, in the fullest sense, 


a perfect society is a doctrine of Catholic 

theology. The sense of the proposition cannot 
be expressed more clearly than in the words of 
Leo XIII: ‘“‘ Ecclesia societas est genere et iure per- 
fecta, cum adiumenta ad incolumitatem actionemque 
suam necessaria, voluntate beneficioque conditoris sui, 
omnia in se et per se ipsam possideat.’’* The Church 
is a perfect society, because by the will and favour of 
her Founder she possesses within herself all the means 
that are necessary for her own independent life and 
activity. The hierarchy, consisting of bishops, priests 
and ministers,7 is by divine ordinance an essential 
element of the Church’s constitution and the succession 
of these hierarchial ministers from age to age is essential 
for the subsistence and activity of the Church. Now, 
if the Church is a perfect society and if she has in se et 
per se ipsam everything that is needed for her indepen- 
dent life and activity it clearly follows that she has the 
power to recruit, train, select and call into that 
hierarchy as many of her members as are needed, pro- 
vided that they are suitable ministers. For the existence 
and efficient and orderly functioning of the hierarchy 
three powers are postulated—the creation of ministers 
by ordination, the disposition of them in various places 


1 Encycl. Immortale Dei, Acta Sanc. Sed., Vol. XVIII, p. 165. 
2 Conc. Trid., Sess 24, Can. 6. 
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and offices by mission, and the selection and invitation 
of candidates by vocation. The power of the bishops to 
discharge the two first functions is not and cannot be 
denied.* In these two important and divine actions— 
ordination and mission—God acts through His Church. 
That He calls likewise through the Church, is an 
a fortiori conclusion. Divine reservation of the power 
of calling, when God gives to His ministers the greater 
powers of ordaining and sending, would be a strange 
anomaly. It would constitute a reservation which 
would deny to the Church one of those necessary powers 
which are postulated by her being a perfect society. The 
theory of the immediate divine call, being opposed to 
the completeness of the Church’s powers, must be 
proved beyond the possibility of denial. And, as we 
have seen, no valid proof has been advanced. 
Moreover, such interior immediate calls addressed by 
God to the candidates for Orders would be, in practice, 
inefficacious. The responsible rulers of the Church are 
not notified of them by God, nor does the Church take 
cognisance of them in her legislation and action. She 
does not recognise the duty either of seeking out all 
those who lay claim to having received the divine call] 


or of ordaining all those who present themselves for 
Orders on this title. 


§2. THE HIERARCHY IS VISIBLE 


The Council of Trent defines that there is in the new 
dispensation a visible and external priesthood.* The 
meaning of this is that the priesthood is not merely 
materially visible: it is also formally external and 
visible; that is to Say, it not merely consists of visible 
persons, but it must be externally recognisable. It ig 
2 
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exactly the same kind of visibility as the visibility, of 
the Church itself. The so-called reformers taught that 
the true Church was an invisible society consisting, 
indeed, of men as members, but as the true members 
of thé Church were the elect who were known only to 
God, the Church was not formally visible or external. 
After somewhat the same manner, the modern theory 
teaches that the sacerdota! vocation, being what it is, 
is invisible and the vocati are known only to God. 

We have already pointed out that three things are 
necessary for the legitimacy of a minister of Christ— 
call, ordination and mission. In order to decide if a 
particular claimant is really a lawful minister of Christ, 
these three elements must be examined and tested. If 
his mission is not legitimate, or if his ordination is not 
legitimate, he cannot be accepted by the people as the 
lawful minister sent by Christ to minister to the flock; 
likewise if his call is not proven, his claims can be dis- 
puted—he is not called by God as Aaron was. Let 
us examine these three elements individually. 

Mission can always be proven. The Parish Priest’s 
mission is provable externally by the performance of 
certain solemnities prescribed by the laws of the Church; 
and no beneficiary can, of his own authority, take 
possession of a benefice which has already been con- 
ferred upon him.’ A bishop’s mission must be proved 
externally by a solemn act, namely, by exhibiting his 
bulls of appointment to the cathedral chapter, in the 
presence of the capitular secretary or curial chancellor, 
who enters the facts in the minutes.° Ordination 
similarly is provable externally, nor does the canon law 
remain satisfied with the ordinary testimony of wit- 
nesses of ordination. The Church prescribes that every 
minister ordained must be given a written testimony 


“5 Cedons 461, 1443-1445. 
* Canon 334, § 2 and 3. 
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whereby he can prove his ordination; and she also com- 
mands that, after ordination, the names of those 
ordained as well as the name of the ordaining prelate, 
the time and place of ordination be inscribed in a special 
book kept for this purpose in the episcopal curia.’ 
Ordination, then, and mission are materially and 
formally visible and external; they can be recognised 
and proved as such. But the third element of 
legitimate ministry—the call—is also a matter of 
grave moment. Should it not be equally visible and 
external? Should it not be equally capable of proof 
as well for the peace of mind of the candidate 
as for the liceity of his ordination and subsequent 
ministrations? But if the requisite divine cal] is given 
by God immediately to the soul of the ordinand, it is 
not external, nor can it be officially proven. There is, 
indeed, a presumption that it exists; the bishop has 
Promoted the minister to Orders; the confessor has 
given an opinion to the best of his ability; the priest 
himself can only affirm that he believes himself to have 
been called by God. But, when all is said, the existence 
of the call cannot be formally proved and established. 
Mission is proved; ordination is proved. The call is 
left untouched. It is only on the supposition that the 
external, canonical call given by the legitimate ministers 
of the Church is the requisite divine call that the 
vocation is formally visible, external and provable. 
We cannot conclude this argument better than by 
quoting the words of Leo XIII in his encyclical Satis 
cognitum, in which he deals with the unity of the 
Church: “ Although God can by His own power alone 
accomplish everything which is accomplished by created 
natures, still, by the benign counsel of His Providence, 
He prefers to employ the services of men to assist «nen. 


7 Canon 1010. 
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And He is accustomed to impart to man sanctification 
and salvation only through the operation and ministra- 
tions of men, for He acts in those matters which 
transcend nature just as He does in bringing to due 
perfection the universe of natural things. And it is to 
be noted that amongst men nothing can be com- 
municated except by means of external things which 
are»perceived by the senses.”?* The doctrine which 
places the divine call to Orders in the episcopal call 
safeguards the visibility of the priesthood and the peace 
of the Church. It alone harmonises with our theology 
of divine Providence. 


® Acta Sanct. Sed., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 708-9. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE MINISTER OF VOCATION 


; ter: call to the priesthood is a divine call; it is 


given by God. But God does not give it 

immediately. He empowers certain accredited 
ecclesiastical officials to issue it in His name. These 
alone can validly administer divine vocation. We call 
them the ministers of vocation. Who are they? 
Heretofore we have practically always spoken of the 
bishop as the only minister of vocation. This was 
necessary for the sake of brevity of expression, and it 
was sufficient for the purpose of illustration. But there 
are other ministers also, as we shall explain in this 
chapter. The Catechism of the Council of Trent teaches 
that they are called by God who “ are called by the 
legitimate ministers of the Church.” Our purpose is 
to explain who these legitimate ministers are. There 
are three classes of persons who are connected—some 
immediately, others more or less remotely—with the 
giving of a vocation. There is the minister who by his 
Ordinary power gives a vocation; there is the minister 
who gives a vocation in virtue of delegation re. 
ceived from the ordinary minister; and there are all 
those who Participate in any way in sending a boy for 
the priesthood or in Preparing him for its worthy re- 
ception. Only the first two classes—the ordinary and 
the delegated ministers—can be called ministers; those 


who belong to the third group we shall, for want of a 
better term, call “ Auxiliaries.”’ 
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§1. SOURCE OF VOCATION 


It is necessary, as a preliminary, to decide the source 
of the divine vocation. Does it emanate from the power 
of Orders or from the power of jurisdiction? It pro- 
ceeds from both. The actual call or invitation—as well 
as the acts which lead up to it, namely, the judgment of 
suitability and the choice of candidates—emanates from 
the jurisdictional or ruling power which is vested in the 
ministers of the Church. It is an exercise of authority. 
The consummation of the vocation, however, the act 
which makes a man a priest, is an exercise of Orders. 
This distinction js necessary to explain how priests— 
those, for instance, who are in charge of the seminary— 
can give a divine vocation; and to explain how even 
persons who are not priests, for instance, the major 
superiors of certain exempt orders of brothers like the 
Brothers of St. John of God, can give their subjects a 
divine vocation to the priesthood. They do so in so 
far as the vocation is an exercise of authority. The 
power, therefore, of issuing the vocation or call to the 
priesthood emanates from the power of jurisdiction or 
authority; the definitive consummation comes from the 
power of Orders. Certain ministers hold the power of 
giving vocations in virtue of their office or as a con- 
cession granted by the universal law of the Church. 
These are the ordinary ministers of vocation. Others 
hold this power merely by delegation from an ordinary 
minister. 


§2. A PRINCIPLE AND ITS APPLICATION—ORDINARY 
MINISTERS 
In actual practice, many persons are rather intimately 
concerned with the giving of vocations to the priesthood 
—the bishop himself, the president, deans, professors 
and other seminary officials in the case of secular 
students; and novice masters, professors, superiors and 
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consultors amongst religious. Who, then, actually gives 
the call which is required for lawful ordination? Who 
is the ‘‘ legitimate minister of the Church” in the 
various cases? Can we establish a practical principle 
by which we infallibly determine the minister of 
vocation in all cases? Yes! Vocation is formally and 
essentially the invitation to Orders issued by some 
person who has, by divine or ecclesiastical law, the right 
and the duty of providing the Church or some depart- 
ment of it with ministers; hence these persons are the 
ministers of vocation for their various spheres of 
authority. They alone can lawfully invite young men 
to enter the priesthood; they alone can permit them to 
receive Orders. Now, these officials or ministers of 
vocation may not have the power of Orders required 
for the ordination of those whom they call, and even 
when they have the sacramental power to ordain, it may 
be, for some reason, impossible or inconvenient for 
them to do so. To meet these contingencies, the Church 
has arranged in her legislation that those whose duty 
it is to provide priests for their territories or their 
institutes can authorise and provide for their ordination 
by another minister. This they do by issuing dimissorial 
letters, which are ‘‘ letters whereby a bishop or com- 
petent superior sends his subjects to another bishop 
for the purpose of having them ordained.” * Hence, 
then, we establish the principle that to discover, in any 
particular case, the legitimate minister of vocation we 
have only to ascertain who can, in the circumstances, 
Srant dimissorial letters for that ordination. 

This is proved from the ecclesiastical legislation which 
governs the liceity of ordination. The student who is 
provided with dimissorial letters can present himself 
for ordination to the bishop named in the letters :? and 


' Vermeersch, Epit., 11, n. 241. 
? Canon 955, 
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any bishop, on the receipt of legitimate dimissorial 
letters, may lawfully ordain an extern subject. The 
thesis is also proved from the tenor of the dimissorial 
letters. which are actually used by bishops and other 
competent superiors. Witness the form used by the 
Irish bishops: ‘‘ We grant to you permission to be 
promoted to the order of N. by any bishop of the Latin 
rite who has communion with the Apostolic See,’’ * 
and the form contained in Mothon’s Institutions 
Canoniques: “‘ We grant you the faculty and permission 
to receive from the Most Reverend bishop of N. (or 
from any bishop having the favour of and communion 
with the Holy See) the Order of N., and we reverently 
request the aforementioned bishop to deign to confer 
that Order upon you.’’ Stripped of their technical 
language, dimissorial letters mean no more and no less 
than this: ‘‘I desire to promote A. B. to the priest- 
hood; all the formalities of law have been complied 
with; he is canonically suitable. As it is impossible or 
inconvenient for me to ordain him myself, I beg your 
Excellency to be so good as to ordain him for me.” 
The power of granting dimissorial letters springs, then, 
from the power of providing ministers for the Church 
or some of its territories or organisations; it is, indeed, 
the expression of this power. This is quite evident from 
Canon 959, which states, without making any exception, 
that “he who can give dimissorial letters for the re- 
ception of Orders can himself confer the Orders if he 
possesses the necessary power of Orders.’ This, not- 
withstanding Priimmer’s opinion, obviously applies not 
merely to Ordinarii locorum, but even to religious 
superiors who happen to possess bishops’ Orders.’ 
Applying this principle, then, we find that the 


3C 962. 
4 Tebendis to Maynooth he Ae 273-274. 
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ordinary ministers of vocation are: the Sovereign 
Pontiff himself and the Holy See in the sense of Canon 7 
for the whole Church; bishops, vicars and prefects 
apostolic, and the major superiors of exempt religious 
institutes. The extent of this ministry, except in the 
case of the Pope and the Holy See, is limited per- 
sonally and territorially. The religious superiors re- 
ferred to can give valid vocations to tonsure and minor 
orders to all their professed subjects, but they can 
validly call to major orders only those who have made 
perpetual profession in the institute. Bishops as well 
as vicars and prefects apostolic are the ordinary ministers 
of vocation (1) for their own subjects whom they decide 
to ordain for their territories; (2) for their own 
subjects whom they ordain for the service of another 
diocese in accordance with the terms of Canon 969, § 2; 
and also (3) the bishops are the ordinary ministers of 
vocation for those who have a domicile in their diocese 
and who are to be promoted to either minor or major 
orders in a non-exempt religious institute or in one of 
those societies of seculars contemplated by the Code of 
Canon Law.* The same is true of many of our 
Missionary organisations of secular priests, such as the 
African Mission and the Maynooth Mission to China. 
Apart from privilege, students in these bodies receive 
their vocation, each from his proprius episcopus. This 
need cause no surprise. The conditions required for 
lawful ordination are regulated by ecclesiastical law and 
the Church prescribes that the ordination of all these 
students be governed by the law for seculars—ordinatio 
ceterorum omnium alumnorum  cuiusvis religionis 
regitur iure saecularium.’ In these non-exempt religious 
bodies, missionary societies and the like, the students 
are ordained in virtue of authority received from their 


®* Canons 673-681. 
* Canons 964, 4° and 678. 
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respective episcopi proprii. These bishops it is who 
give the dimissorial letters without which the students 
may not be lawfully promoted to Orders. Hence the 
superigrs of these religious institutes and missionary 
bodies are not the ordinary ministers of vocation for 
their own students; they can merely testify to the 
canonical suitability of their subjects, recommend them 
to their bishops and request them to grant the vocations. 
If these superiors have any power in the matter it must 
be delegated power. 

Now, in certain cases this enactment gives rise to a 
practical difficulty. The bishops who ¢grant dimissorial 
letters for such students may become responsible for 
those ordained should they afterwards leave the 
institute, and it is to be expected that bishops would be 
slow to assume any such responsibility. Hence the Holy 
See very frequently grants to the superiors of these 
bodies the privilege either of granting dimissorial letters 
for the ordination of their students or of presenting 
them to any bishop for ordination without dimissorial 
letters. The meaning of this is that the Holy See, which 
has universal vocational jurisdiction, constitutes these 
superiors its delegates for this purpose. They minister 
vocation, therefore, to their students not iure ordinario, 
but as delegated ministers of the Holy See. 


§ 3. DELEGATED MINISTERS 


One class of delegated ministers—those who hold 
their delegation by privilege of the Apostolic See—has 
just been described. But there are many other instances 
of delegation, the commonest being the case of the 
presidents and superiors in the ecclesiastical seminaries. 

Accofding to the common law of the Church the 
supply of secular priests is provided for by the establish- 
ment of seminaries—‘‘ colleges in which a certain 
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number of young men are trained for the clerical state.” 
Canon 1354, § 1, prescribes that each diocese have a 
seminary of this kind, and the same Canon in § 2 
ordains that the larger dioceses have two seminaries, 
4 minor college for education in “ letters ”’ and a major 
seminary for the teaching of philosophy and theology. 
For the convenience of bishops and for greater efficiency 
in training, the law provides for the existence of regional 
or inter-diocesan seminaries. 

Now, as we have seen, it is the bishop who is primarily 
bound to provide students for the service of his 
diocese; he also is the ordinary minister of vocation. 
In practice, the bishop must be and is assisted in the 
discharge of both these functions. Canon 1353 pre- 
scribes that the clergy, especially Parish Priests, assist 
in sending boys to the seminary for the priesthood ; 
and Canons 1358-1361 legislate for the appointment of 
the various officials of the seminaries. And as the bishop 
discharges one portion of his duty by appointing 
president, superiors, professors, spiritual director and 
confessors for the intellectual and moral training of his 
future priests, so he can, and very often does, delegate 
his vocational ministry to some officials of the seminary, 
The details of this delegation, the person or persons in 
whom the power is vested, the persons who may have to 
vote on the matter, either with consultative or 
deliberative votes, are to be determined by the bishop. 
The whole matter is in his hands. If he chooses to 
delegate the ministry of vocation he may do so in any 
manner which seems good to him. The law does not 
state directly that the vote of certain persons must be 
sought before calling to Orders, but it insinuates it in 
Canon 1361, § 3, when it prescribes that “‘ when there 
is question of admitting a student to Orders or of 
expelling him from the seminary the votum of the con- 
fessor must never be sought.” 
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In regional, provincial, national or inter-diocesan 
seminaries exactly the same principles apply except that 
in these cases the legislating authority for the seminary 
is not the bishop, but the Holy See. But even in these 
cases, unless the Holy See provide otherwise, the 
seminary authorities who give the vocation to Orders 
call each student in the name of that student’s own 
bishep. This power they hold by delegation from the 
various bishops for their respective students. 

In so far as the question of vocation is concerned the 
duty of the delegates is twofold: (1) to pass sentence 
on the suitability of the student; (2) to give or refuse 
the call in the name of the bishop. As their ministry 
is only delegated, the bishop may ratify their action or 
not according as it seems good to him. He is the 
ordinary minister of vocation; his decision is final for 
his own students. The superiors of the non-exempt 
religious institutes referred to above who have not the 
privilege of issuing dimissorial letters must be considered 
as delegates of the various episcopi proprii, for in 
matters of Orders the ordination of their students 
regitur iure saecularium and the episcopus proprius of 
each of their students gives or refuses the call. 

The question of delegation amongst exempt religious 
orders and congregations must be determined from their 
Constitutions or from the rescripts regulating the pro- 
cedure to be followed by them in the matter of pro- 
moting their subjects to Orders. 


§ 4. VALID VOCATIONS 


A vocation given by a competent minister to a valid 
subject is always valid. A baptised man called by the 
legitirmate minister always has a valid divine call. The 
minister, in giving the vocation, may give it contrary 
to the laws of the Church, which prescribe certain con- 
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ditions for liceity; or the candidate may, by subterfuge 
and deceit, obtain a vocation although he is quite 
unworthy. In both cases, the vocation is valid and 
divine but unlawful. This need cause no surprise. We 
need not be afraid to hold that a call given knowingly to 
a subject who is gravely unworthy is a divine vocation. 
We do teach that trans-substantiation performed by an 
unworthy priest is valid and divine; we also teach that 
it is unlawful for an Ordinary to grant sacramental 
jurisdiction to priests of whose theological knowledge he 
is not satisfied, but still the jurisdiction given “in such 
cases is valid. Of course, a student who receives a 
divine vocation which is valid but gravely unlawful 
cannot avail himself of it without committing grave sin. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR AND CONFESSOR 


EFORE the promulgation of the Code of Canon 
B Law, and to some extent even still, practice 
varied as to the person of the spiritual director 
in seminaries. In some countries, one or more priests 
were appointed whose sole duty it was to attend to the 
spiritual training and welfare of the students; in other 
countries, the practice was that each student selected 
one of the professors as his “ spiritual father.”’ The 
Code seems to suggest’ that the office of spiritual 
director is distinct from the other offices of the seminary, 
and the decree Quo uberiore requires the bishops in 
their triennial reports on their seminaries to answer 
this question: ‘‘ Is there a master of piety (magister 
pietatis) or spiritual director who lives in the seminary 
and who is burthened with no other officer’? And the 
decree here refers to Canon 1358. We have no concern 
with the interpretation of this law; our interest lies 
solely in the function of this spiritual director or master 
of piety in so far as he is concerned with the question 
of vocation. 


§ 1. EXAGGERATIONS TO BE AVOIDED 


The spiritual director of the seminary holds the place 
of honour amongst those whose duty it is to guide and 
train the future priest, but ‘‘ in the name of principle 
we must refuse him the exaggerated and absolutely dis- 
proportionate rdle which is sometimes assigned to 
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hims.”’? There is a negative, as well as a positive, side 
to his position. Let us first take this negative side : 

1. He is not to search for the existence of a divine 
eternal decree; nor is he to seek for traces and signs 
of such a decree in the soul of the student. This mode 
of procedure, this searching for a vocation, is based on 
the modern theory of vocation which, we hope, has 
been disproved. The divine sacerdotal vocation is an 
external phenomenon with the giving of which the 
spiritual director has nothing whatever to do. The 
bishop, or the seminary authorities, or the religious 
superiors give it or refuse it. It is solely their concern. 
If the spiritual director is, as often happens, also a 
confessor to the students, then his vote must not be 
sought by the authorities, and, apart from not voting, 
in this matter elementary prudence recommends that he 
do not interfere spontaneously. ‘‘ The call is an act 
reserved to the external forum.”’ ‘ 

2. He is not the only confessor for the students. 
~Canon 1358, which provides for the appointment in the 
seminary of a director spiritus, reads thus: “ Care must 
be taken that in every seminary there be a rector. . . 
at least two ordinary confessors and a spiritual director.” 
The offices of confessor and of spiritual director seem 
to be quite distinct. And the decree Quo uberiore 
has the question: “‘Is there a master of piety or 
spiritual director . . . and, besides him, are there other 
confessors ordinary and extraordinary?”’ The spiritual 
director ought, indeed, to be a confessor for students ; 
indeed, he is very often the principal confessor, but the 
law does not compel the students to confess to him. 
The Church requires that, in addition to the spiritual 
director, there must be at least two ordinary confessors 
ye cere 

* Lahitton, op. ‘“% p. 296. 
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as well as other confessors to whom the students naay 
freely go. The legislation of the Church is altogether 
in favour of liberty and freedom in the selection of one’s 
confessor, and nowhere is this so evident as in her 
legislation for the confessions of clerical students and 
others who, like them, live a community life.° 
3. The principal exaggeration, according to our 
auther, was that the spiritual director arrogated to 
himself not only his legitimate functions, but practically 
also those of bishops, superiors, professors, medical 
adviser and family lawyer. ‘“‘In theory, the students 
were free to select their own confessor; in practice, they 
felt obliged to confess to the spiritual director. As can 
be seen from the customs of a large number of houses 
of clerical education the spiritual director is a personage 
of quite considerable importance; and from this point 
of view he is a comparatively recent creation.... The 
accredited and quasi-obligatory confessor, the director, 
plays the 7éle of counsellor on all occasions and in 
all kinds of business: spiritual and temporal necessities ; 
the needs of the soul and the health of the body; re- 
lations with the masters and with one’s fellow-students— 
all are embraced by his paternal solicitude, which is 
ever vigilant. One might say that the student kept in 
such close tutelage does not know how to take a single 
step without the assistance of his director. These 
exaggerations regarding the réle of the confessor and 
director of conscience have prevailed in France since the 
seventeenth century, both in the seminaries and in 
Christian society.’° ‘‘ At this time Jansenism and 
Quietism imperceptibly introduced individualist and 
subjectivist tendencies into the religion of a great 
number of people; and at the same time Cartesian 
philosOphy resulted in subjective meditation. Every- 
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thing was referred to the soul and to what passed 
between God and the soul; and, as the interior life was 
a very complicated matter, recourse was had on all sides 
to a director of conscience for the purpose of discerning 
between one thing and another. He became a social 
power.” ’ 

Lahitton also suggests (and we believe correctly) that 
the undue dominance of the spiritual directer in 
seminary life and affairs dates from the rise of the new 
theory about vocation. It is, at any rate, true to state 
that, if the theory of the interior call were the correct 
one, then the director and not the bishop or the 
authorities would rule the seminary and select the 
priests of the diocese according to his own personal 
views. He would be really the only one who could, 
with any show of reason, know who were called and 
who were not. 

4. The spiritual director or confessor must not 
judge a student’s suitability for the priesthood accord- 
ing to his own personal views or according to standards 
that he would, himself, like to see prescribed. He must 
not create for himself an ideal of clerical sanctity and 
learning and then refuse his approbation to any student 
who falls short of this. Once again let it be stated that 
the right of prescribing the norms of suitability for the 
priesthood belongs to the supreme authority in the 
Church and to each bishop for his own diocese. Health, 
education, good name, external observance of rules are 
all matters for the superiors and for them alone. 


§ 2. LEGITIMATE ROLE OF DIRECTOR 


Such are the principal points on the negative side— 
what the spiritual director does not do. We shall now 
endeavour to set forth the true place of the director. 


ellen 
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We find three functions discharged by the spiritual 
director, those, namely, of spiritual instructor, of con- 
fessor, and of adviser. 

1. Teacher of Piety. If we ask what exactly is the 
natur€ of this office of spiritual director in clerical 
colleges, it seems evident that his essential duty really 
consists in instructing and training the students in 
priestly virtue and piety; expounding to them the prin- 
ciples of true piety and solid virtue; setting them on 
the right way for the acquisition of priestly sanctity; 
imbuing them with such knowledge as will enable them 
afterwards to lead a good priestly life without the 
necessity of continual recourse to a director; teaching 
them to distinguish for themselves the difference 
between true virtue and morbid exaggerations on the 
one hand and sloth and tepidity on the other. These 
would form the principal part of the spiritual director’s 
duty. In a word, he is a teacher or professor of piety 
and virtue; he is, as the decree Quo uberiore calls him, 
the magister pietatis, an instructor in this department. 
The importance of this duty can scarcely be exagéerated, 
and it is little wonder that the Church requires this 
teacher to be a man of great prudence, learning and 
piety. He must be a holy man, he must know his 
theology and, above all, he must be prudent and 
sensible. Such seems to be the essential duty of this 
position. In discharging these duties he is not, of 
course, independent of authority. Like the bursar, pro- 
fessors and other officials of the college, he is bound 
to “‘ obey the president in the discharge of his duties.’ * 
In so far, then, as concerns vocation, the duty of the 
spiritual director is to take care that the students have 
a proper concept of it. 

2. @onfessor. In order to explain the position of the 
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confessor of students we must observe that in legislating 
for the selection of priests the Church takes account of 
the whole man—body, intellect and will. She requires 
integrity of body, sufficiency of learming and probity of 
life. There are thus (1) the exterior zone, which is 
provided for in Canons 984, 985, 987, by establishing 
irregularities and impediments, whether public or 
occult, in the legal sense; (2) an interior zone, which 
though interior, may be judged from externals. This 
includes knowledge and virtue, which are such as to 
betray their existence or non-existence externally; 
(3) a zone which is not only interior but secret, and 
which is not, or at least need not be, provable from 
external observation. It is with this last alone that the 
director has to deal. ‘‘ He judges, then, neither of the 
divine call nor even of complete suitability, but only of 
interior suitability, and even here of secret suitability 
only. We cannot then concede without restriction that 
the confessor judges of interior suitability, but solely of 
secret suitability—which betrays itself by no sign. His 
domain is habitually very restricted, because the greater 
part of interior dispositions betray themselves externally 
in a manner sufficient to enable the superiors to decide. 
. .. Fortunately, those young people are rare who are 
such past masters in the art of dissimulation that their 
interior unworthiness, if it be certain, will not betray 
itself by some tell-tale sign during the long years of their 
seminary course. Experience proves this.”’ ‘‘ Further, 
the confessor’s (or director’s) judgment in this matter 
is absolutely private and has no juridical effect.” ° 
The spiritual director is generally a confessor for the 
students and, like any other confessor of ecclesiastical 
students, he may find it necessary to interfere in the 
matter of vocation. We have already seen what matters 
incessant la 
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do not concern him. Here let us state the matters 
which do concern him. They are very few, indeed. 
As confessor, his function is sacramental, and _ his 
judgment is restricted to the granting or refusing of 
absolution to the student. Is the penitent properly dis- 
posed? If so, he must absolve, and the matter is 
finished ; if not, he must refuse absolution and warn 
the student not to receive ordination in the state of 
grave sin. In the matter of vocation or suitability for 
Orders, what is the confessor’s scope? It is “‘ to deter- 
mine whether his penitent falls under one of the cases 
of unworthiness provided for by the laws of the Church, 
general or diocesan. If he does, then the confessor 
commands him, under pain of refusal of absolution, not 
to receive Orders till the matter is set right. If he does. 
not come under any of these cases, then the confessor 
as such cannot interfere in the question of ordination; 
he simply gives his penitent absolution, provided that 
otherwise he has the dispositions required of every 
Christian for the worthy reception of the Sacrament of 
Penance. Has the penitent sufficient knowledge? The 
confessor has not the decision of that matter; that rests 
with the bishop. Is his reputation good? Is his external 
conduct above criticism? The confessor, for the same 
reason, will not occupy himself with this any more than 
with the other matters. His proper field of investigation 
is that of occult irregularities, secret unworthiness and 
perverse intentions. We surmise that these cases are, 
in practice, very rare and that, most frequently, the 
confessor of clerics exercises, as such, one of the easiest 
of ministries. His penitents have a real sorrow for their 
faults; their intentions are good, and their past life 
is not charged with any of those crimes which involve 
irregularity or unworthiness. One other case,*° which the 
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author says is happily very rare, and in which a con- 
fessor may have to act, is this: When the confessions 
of the student manifest such a state of soul that the 
confessor can say with certainty that he is incapable of 
acquiring the required suitability, then the confessor 
will refuse absolution unless the penitent promise not to 
advance. The case would be that in which the con- 
fessor, from the confessions, detects such weaknesses ‘as 
convince him that his penitent is incapable of acquiring 
the necessary virtue. The case is manifestly an extreme 
one. In such a case, the student has no option except 
to obey, unless he has good reason to doubt the 
knowledge, insight and prudence of the particular 
confessor. In such circumstances, in accordance with 
the general principles of moral theology, the penitent 
is free to submit his case to the judgment of another 
learned and prudent judge." The verdict, then, of the 
confessor in relation to Orders is a negative one. He 
Says, either: ‘‘ You should not advance to Orders,”’ 
or: “As far as the tribunal of penance is concerned, 
there is nothing to prevent your advancing.” 

If the confessor pronounces the latter judgment: ‘‘ As 
far as my province is concerned, there is nothing against 
your receiving Orders,’’ may the student, without more 
ado, proceed to ordination? No! The confessor, if 
he has kept within his own limits, merely certifies that 
the student has no secret irregularity or impediment, 
that he has not a bad intention, that he is not secretly 
unworthy and addicted to vice. But all this is negative; 
from the nature of the tribunal of penance and its acts, 
the confessor need not be aware of the positive virtues 
of the penitent. It is by no means sufficient that a priest 
be not a sinful man; he must be a virtuous man, and 
whether he have the required constancy and solidity in 
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virtue must be decided before he takes upon himself the 
lifelong burdens of the priestly state. 

3. Adviser. And who is to decide this question? The 
student himself. Everything concerned with external 
suitability—health, knowledge, preaching, administra- 
tion of the sacraments, obedience, culture, gravity of 
demeanour, relations with his fellow-students—are 
detided for him by the legitimate authorities of the 
college. But they cannot always fully probe the 
question of his interior suitability. Is his virtue such 
that he can prudently assume the priesthood? A serious 
question for himself and for the Church. And the 
decision concerning his suitability in this secret zone 
of conscience is “‘ reserved to the candidate himself. 
The call of the bishop to receive Orders leaves him 
free; the definitive decision to advance rests with 
himself.’” How is he to decide? It may happen that 
the student is capable of reaching a conclusion unaided. 
But, for two reasons, this course is most imprudent: he 
generally lacks the knowledge and experience requisite 
for making such a grave decision, and, moreover, it is 
extremely difficult and risky to pass judgment in one’s 
own case. It is, then, a matter of prudence to seek 
advice. And it is just at this point and in the capacity 
of a prudent adviser that the spiritual director is 
approached. As far as we can learn from the legislation 
of the.Church, students are not obliged to select the 
spiritual director as their counséllor in this matter. 
They satisfy all the requirements of prudence if they 
invoke the aid of any prudent and experienced guide. 
But as the spiritual director has been appointed by the 
bishop or other legitimate authority, the student, by 
consulting him, is saved the inconvenience of seeking 
anothef adviser, and he has the further satisfaction of 
knowing that in consulting him he is not merely obeying 
a whim or seeking for a complaisant counsellor. If the 
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candidate has been honest with himself and with his 
director he acts with safety and prudence in following 
that director’s advice. If he is advised that it is gravely 
imprudent for him to advance to ordination, then he 
should not do so. To persist in advancing would be an 
act of gravely culpable temerity and imprudence. The 
same exactly would apply to a man about to embark 
on any grave and responsible undertaking. In Biving 
this advice the spiritual director becomes one moral 
personality with him whom he advises; he simply helps 
the latter to act prudently, and his judgment, whether 
favourable or adverse, has no juridical effect. 

The position of official adviser to the students places 
immense power in his hands. The superiors can judge 
of suitability in many respects, but there is always the 
possibility that, secretly and interiorly, the candidate is 
unworthy. Unless the student is thoroughly dishonest 
with himself and his adviser, the spiritual director will 
succeed in preventing him from entering the sanctuary. 

Before leaving this section, it may be well to point 
out, with Lahitton, that it is not during the ordination 
retreat or on the eve of ordination that these counsels 
should be sought and given. Suitability for the priest- 
hood develops. Complete suitability includes the whole 
man—physical, intellectual and moral. In the begin- 
ning suitability is to be expected to exist merely in a 
germinal state; it increases with age, study and the 
practice of virtue, till at the end of the college course 
it has reached the requisite stage of development. The 
Church does not require the same knowledge, prudence 
and virtue in the candidate for Tonsure as she does in 
the student who is about to be called to the priesthood. 
She is satisfied with that stage of moral and intellectual 
equipment which is necessary for the Order about to 
be received.” Hence the director’s duty, at any par- 
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ticular stage of the student’s career, will be to decide 
two things: (1) Has the candidate the capability of 
acquiring the necessary virtue in due time, and is it 
likely that he will strive to do so? and (2) has he here 
and now the necessary interior suitability for the Order 
to which he has been called? If at any stage the first 
question has to be answered in the negative the director 
will advise the student to withdraw. The case is 
hopeless. And it should be noted that a shrewd director 
will solve this question very early in the student’s 
course. If matters stand thus, the sooner the student 
is told of the hopelessness of his case the better it is for 
himself and for the college and for the Church. 

4. Ascetic Guide. One last function of the director 
should be mentioned. We have discussed the case in 
which the student, with the help of his counsellor, 
decides that he is deficient in interior suitability. But 
another case remains. The director is satisfied that the 
student is quite worthy and advises accordingly that he 
may proceed to ordination. Should it happen that 
through timidity, shrinking fear of the priesthood or 
some other such reason the candidate still hesitates, it 
may then be the duty of the director as ascetic suide 
to exhort and urge such a one to embrace the higher 
state of the priesthood.” He not merely advises the 
student that it is safe and prudent to become a priest; 
he urges him, for his own greater sanctification, to enter 
that holy state. The student is free to accept or decline 
the call to the priesthood; the director urges him to 


proceed ad meliora. 
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CHAPTER X 
RECRUITING 


THE DUTIES OF THE SUPREME PONTIFF, BISHOPS AND 
MISSIONARY INSTITUTES 


HIS chapter and the two following will treat of 
the question of recruiting priests. It is well to 
introduce this section by enunciating the prin- 

ciple that a sufficient supply of priests is necessary for 
the Church if she is to accomplish her essential end of 
teaching and sanctifying men; and that the responsible 
rulers of the Church are bound to secure that this supply 
of priests will be forthcoming. We must disabuse our- 
selves of the idea that the question of securing a 
sufficiency of priests is to be left to the zeal and good 
will of Catholic schoolboys. The four following pro- 
positions embody the obligations of four distinct classes 
of persons in the Church: 


1. The Supreme Pontiff is charged with the duty of 
providing ministers for the whole Church, but 
very particularly for the pagan missions. The 
care of the missions he has reserved to himself. 

2. Each bishop is obliged to provide his diocese with 
a sufficient number of priests. This duty springs 
directly and immediately from the nature of his 
office. A bishop has also duties towards the sup- 
plying of priests for the missions. 

3. The superiors of missionary societies are bound, 
in virtue of a tacit bilateral contract, with 
the Holy See, to employ moral diligence in re- 
cruiting priests for their own missions. 
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4. All priests, particularly Parish Priests, are under 

an obligation arising out of the ecclesiastical law 
to assist actively in the recruiting of priests for 
the general needs of the Church, particularly the 
emissions. 

Proofs of the general thesis that the responsible rulers 
of the Church are under an obligation to provide by 
reqruitment for the supply of priests will be deduced 
from Chapters IV, V and VI. The true doctrine on 
sacerdotal vocation compels us to admit that recruit- 
ment is not only lawful but obligatory. 

It will be useful to advance a few arguments in favour 
of the first three propositions just stated; the fourth 
proposition will be dealt with separately. 


§1. THE SOVEREIGN PONTIFF 

That the Supreme Pontiff is charged with the duty of 
providing ministers for the whole Church and _ par- 
ticularly for the pagan missions follows immediately 
from the nature of his office. The divine law to teach 
the nations and to teach, sanctify and govern the faithful 
falls upon him in all its terrible rigour. He is bound, 
then, to see that missionaries in sufficient numbers are 
sent to labour amongst the pagans; and that a sufficient 
number of priests are provided for the needs of the 
faithful. This duty gives the Pontiff the right to take 
all the means necessary for the discharge of the obliga- 
tion. “One of the means he has actually taken is the 
legislation whereby he obliges priests to take an active 
part in recruiting for the sanctuary. This obligation is 
expressed in the words of Pius XI: “ Of all the sacred 
duties included in the Apostolic office, there is none 
greater or more extensive than that of taking care that 
the Church will be provided with an abundant supply of 
ministers for the exercise of the sacred functions.’ * 


1 Acta Apost. Sedis, XIV, p. 449. 
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§2. THE BISHOPS 

That the bishops have the duty of providing priests 
for their own dioceses follows from the nature of the 
episcopal office. The bishop is placed by the Holy 
Ghost to rule the Church committed to him, and the 
provision of an adequate supply of ministers is an 
essential portion of his duty. This inference is 
strengthened by two pronouncements of the Holy See 
which have been already alluded to. They are the 
statements of Benedict XIV in his Encyclical Ubi Primum 
and the letter of Propaganda Cum postremis. Both 
these statements have been reproduced in Chapter IV, 
§ 6, and they need not be repeated here. 

The second portion of the proposition as stated above 
suggests that the individual bishops have certain 
obligations in the matter of supplying priests for the 
pagan missions. , 

The episcopal office of its nature implies a relation 
towards the universal extension of the Church. The 
episcopacy, being the reproduction and continuation of 
the Apostolate, is per se and innately destined for the 
evangelisation and salvation of the whole human race. 
The episcopal power, although it is territorially re- 
stricted, tends towards the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth. The proof of this lies in the fact that 
the bishops are the successors of the Apostles. The 
divine command to make disciples of all the nations 
was given (in addition to the Pontiff) to the Apostolic 
college and, consequently, to the episcopal college. It 
follows that, as a member of that college, the individual 
bishop has officially a special obligation towards the 
propagation of the faith. The missionary concept is 
inherent in the notion of the episcopate. 

The validity of this argument is obvious from the fact 
that Pius XI appeals to it in his Encyclical Rerum 
Ecclesiae: “‘Nor can you be excused, Venerable 
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Brothers, who, sealed with the plenitude of the priest- 
hood, rule by divine appointment, each in his own 
sphere, both clergy and people. For we read that it 
was not to Peter alone, in whose chair we sit, that Jesus 
Christ gave the command: ‘ Go into the whole world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.’ He gave 
the command to all the Apostles, and you are their 
suecessors. From this it is manifest that the obligation 
of propagating the Gospel rests upon us in such a way 
that you undoubtedly are bound to take your share in 
our labours and to assist us in this work in so far as the 
discharge of your own particular duties permits.” ? In 
the same Encyclical the Pope writes: “In a project 
such as this, the duty of your office forbids you to refuse 
us your assiduous and wholehearted assistance.” This is 
an important statement. First, the Pope states definitely 
that there is an obligation binding bishops to a certain 
activity towards the propagation of the Gospel—liquet 
propagandae fidei curam ita ad Nos pertinere ut in 
laborem societatem Nobiscum venire Nobisque hac in 
re adesse sine ulla dubitatione debeatis. Secondly, he 
derives this obligation from the very nature of the 
episcopal office—non unt Petro... sed omnibus Apos- 
tolis quorum vos in locum successistis Iesum Christum 
praecepisse: Euntes in mundum universum praedicate 
Evangelium omni creaturae ; and in the other extract 
we find the words: prohibet vestrae officium dignitatis. 
Thirdly, we may point out that the Pontiff’s teaching 
limits the obligation of the bishops to sharing with 
him the labour of evangelisation and assisting him to 
accomplish it. It is thus that he distributes the obliga- 
tion between the Pope and the bishops; the Supreme 
Head is primarily responsible, but he is responsible in 
such 4 manner that the bishops are ex officio bound to 


share the burden and to assist him. 
2 Acta Apost. Sedis, XVIII, pp. 68-9. 
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Now, the universal care of ‘‘ foreign missions” is 
reserved to the care of the Apostolic See,* and therefore ~ 
it seems to be correct to say that a bishop discharges his 
obligations fully by employing moral! diligence in, carry- 
ing out, as far as circumstances will permit, the regula- 
tions which the Pontiff may, from time to time, desire 
the bishops to observe regarding the support of the 
missions. The Pontiff has reserved the care of the 
missions to himself; and therefore the bishops may 
await an indication from him as to what he wishes to 
have done. 

The desires of the Pontiff, in so far as bishops are 
directly concerned, are contained in the following in- 
structions of the Encyclicals Maximum illud and Rerum 
Ecclesiae: 

“ First, you are, by speech and writing, to introduce 
and gradually extend among your people the practice 
of praying the Lord of the harvest to send labourers into 
His Vineyard, and of beseeching the aid of heavenly 
light and grace for the infidels.” * This is the general 
precept. The suggestion is made: ‘‘ You might perhaps 
order that some one prayer be added to the Rosary of 
the Blessed Virgin and to other similar prayers in your 
cathedrals and churches.” Moreover, Pius XI adds: 
“The young and _ holy virgins especially should be 
appealed to and exhorted to the same end. We desire 
that in hospices, orphanages, schools, colleges, ac well 
as in all houses and convents of Sisters, prayers should 
be offered every day.” * 

“ The united efforts of the bishops and of all Catholics 
are necessary in order that the number of the ambas- 
sadors of the Church may be increased and multiplied. 
If, therefore, in any of your dioceses there are youths or 
Eee a Te 

, Canon 1350, § 2. 

: fon A post. Sedis, XVIII, p. 69. 
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ecclesiastical students or priests who seem to be called 
by God to the sublime life of the apostolate, your 
sympathy and authority should support their zealous 
inclinations, and on no account should you place 
obstacles in their way .. . let not shortage of priests or 
the necessity of your dioceses frighten you or prevent 
you from giving your consent. For your people, having, 
as we may say, the aids to salvation within reach of their 
hands, are in a far better position as regards saving their 
souls than the pagans are.”’ ° 

‘The smallness of the number of missionaries must 
be remedied. And in this, Venerable Brothers, we 
especially desire your diligence, which we hereby invoke. 
You will be performing an action most worthy of the 
love of religion if you are careful to foster both in the 
clergy and in the diocesan seminary the seeds of apostolic 
vocation which any subject may show himself to 
possess.” ’ 

It is quite unnecessary for us to enter into a specu- 
lative discussion as to the claims of the missions and the 
dioceses. In actual practice there is no difficulty about 
reconciling these claims. There is no doubt whatever 
that there is a superabundant supply of boys who, if 
properly guided, instructed and assisted, will become 
priests. The home dioceses can be fully manned, and 
our country can give even more than its share in mis- 
sionary personnel if we develop our resources. 


§ 3. MISSIONARY INSTITUTES AND RELIGIOUS 


Next after the bishops in the order of responsibility 
for supplying the missions we venture to place 
missionary institutes, whether religious or secular. . The 
religious state as such does not produce any juridical 


6 [bid., p. 70. . 
7 Benedict XV. Acta Apost. Sedis, XI, p. 452. 
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or dogical relation between the religious and the pagan 
missions. We find as a matter of fact that the various 
religious Orders and Congregations have adopted 
different attitudes towards the propagation of the Faith 
by means of their own members. In this matter, as we 
have not access to the various Rules and Constitutions 
of the religious, we depend on the information supplied 
by Father Grentrup in his Jus Missionariorum. Apéart 
from details, however, the general position is quite 
clear. 

Religious Institutes may be divided for our purpose 
into three categories—(1) those whose Rules or Consti- 
tutions are absolutely silent about the missions, and who 
have no missions committed to them by the Holy See. 
The superiors and subjects of such institutes have the 
same obligations as the secular clergy of the Church, 
(2) Those whose Rules or Constitutions include mis- 
sionary work amongst other pious works of the institute, 
but do not oblige the members to g0 to the missions. 
Such religious cannot, in virtue of their vow of 
obedience, be sent to the missions against their will. 
They vow obedience ‘‘ according to the rule,’’ and the 
rule leaves them free. In the duty of co-operating in 
the propagation of the Faith and of recruiting 
missionaries the members of these institutes are 
equiparated again with the secular clergy; but the 
superiors would seem to be bound to something more. 
They are obliged to use moral diligence in directing the 
minds of their subjects towards the missions and to 
increase in this way the number of missionaries amongst 
their own ranks. This duty is implied in the obligation 
on such superiors to accomplish, in so far as it is prac- 
ticable, the objects for which the institute was founded. 
It seems correct to say that no part of the end of the 
institute ought to be neglected, and if this be true, then 
the urgent need of the missions places some obligation 
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on those superiors. Of course, a good deal will depend 
upon the relative importance attached to. missionary 
work amongst the various “‘ ends’’ of the institute. If 
missignary work is mentioned amongst the “ works ”’ 
of the institute, complete ignoring of it would be 
culpable. (3) There is the category of those religious 
institutes which, qua institute, adopt missionary work 
among their objects and lay down that any of the mem- 
bers may be sent on the missions. In such cases 
missionary duty is either the sole purpose of the Order 
or, if it is merely one of many works, any member may, 
in virtue of his vow of obedience, be sent to the missions 
even against his will. Finally, there is a group of mis- 
sionary organisations whose members are secular priests, 
and whose sole object is the propagation of the Faith 
amongst the infidels. Some of those organisations 
devote themselves to missions in general, while others, 
such as the Society for African Missions and the 
Maynooth Mission to China, have been approved by the 
Holy See for missionary work in a particular region or 
amongst a particular race. 

We may summarise the obligations of missionary and 
religious institutes as follows: 

1. All members of the institutes just enumerated, 
both superiors and subjects, are bound by the same 
obligations towards the missions as the laity, and if the 
members be priests they have the same obligations as 
secular priests. 

2. The superiors of institutes which include mis- 
sionary work amongst the ends or ‘‘ works”’ of the 
institute are bound to give missionary work its due place 
in their activity. This obligation arises from the general 
principle that they are bound to exercise moral diligence 
‘n the accomplishment of the end of the institute which 
they govern, and from the obligation to observe their 
Rule or Constitution. No general treatment of this 
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subject can be given. Each institute must be guided by 
its own Constitutions. 

3. The superiors of all organisations, whether re- 
ligious or secular, to which missions have, been 
entrusted, have special obligations towards those 
missions. The institute assumes responsibility for its 
missions and a tacit bilateral contract is entered into 
between the institute and the Holy See. The Holy See 
entrusts a certain territory to a particular institute and 
does not send other missionaries into it; the institute, 
on its part, is bound to employ moral diligence in pro- 
pagating the Faith in that territory. To what precisely 
is such a society bound? It is bound, in the first place, 
to send a sufficient number of missionaries with all 
necessary resources. These obligations arise from the 

_contract tacitly entered into between the society and the 
Holy See, and from positive enactments of Propaganda. 
The Apostolic See leaves no room for doubt on the 
matter. In the Instruction issued by Propaganda on 
September Ist, 1881, we find the following : “‘ When any 
particular mission is committed by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Propaganda to a Religious Order or Institute, 
that Order or Institute assumes the obligation of sending 
to that mission a number of its own members which will 
be sufficient both for the care of souls in existing 
Christianities and for the preaching of the Faith to the 
infidels.”’ * And, again, the superiors of institutes and 
societies to which missions have been entrusted “ must 
observe that they are bound by a most strict obligation 
to take care that the missions which they have accepted 
from the Sacred Congregation do not suffer from a 
shortage of missionaries. The obligation, therefore, 
binds them in the first place to supply missionaries in 
such numbers as are sufficient for the needs of the 


a 
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mission ; and, secondly, to acquire and provide diligently 
the other human aids and resources which the mission 
needs.”’ ° 

These two obligations of providing missionaries and 
means demand the exercise of moral diligence in recruit- 
ing members for their society and in collecting the 
necessary funds. It is impossible to determine 
niathematically the number of missionaries and the 
amount of material resources that the superiors are 
strictly bound to procure. The only principle that can 
be laid down is this: the institute is strictly and gravely 
bound to supply as many priests and as much material 
assistance as are calculated to ensure at least ordinary 
progress. And to provide such resources they are bound 
to employ moral diligence in recruiting priests and 
collecting funds. 


ee 
9 Ibid., n. 1828. 


CHAPTER XI 
RECRUITING—Continued 7 


THE DUTY OF PRIESTS 


r \HE present chapter will treat of the part which all 
priests, but particularly the parochial clergy, 
ought to play in recruiting sacred ministers for 

the home and foreign missions. We wish to begin by 
appealing not merely to the obligation which binds us 
to take an active part in swelling the ranks of the 
priesthood; we prefer to appeal to the zeal and charity 
of priests, who are the one body in the Church capable 
of recruiting an ample supply of priests for the home 
dioceses and of making a very notable and substantial 
addition to the number of the missionaries. The need 
for missionary priests is very grave; the material is 
abundant; the clergy have unlimited opportunities for 
developing this material. They will not neglect these 
opportunities. The sole purpose of this little work is 
to endeavour to point out the way in which our clergy 
may substantially increase the number of priests— 
missionary and otherwise. 


§1. MEANING OF RECRUITMENT 

If we were asked to give a definition of what we mean 
by the recruitment of priests we should define it some- 
what as follows: Recruitment is the legitimate exercise 
of those acts and functions in connection with the 
making of a priest which God commits to creatures. 

God’s part in the sacerdotal vocation of the individual 
priest has been explained.’ The divine action is neces- 


1 Chapter III, § 2. 
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sary at every step of the progress to the altar; but human 
action is also necessary. ‘The action of the candidate 
himself is essential, and the action of other men is some- 
times necessary, sometimes useful. The exercise of this 
necessary or useful co-operation of others is what we 
mean by recruitment. 

God commences the making of a priest when, in creat- 
ittg a boy, He endows him with those gifts of nature and 
grace which, if developed and co-operated with, will 
render him suitable for the priestly state; He continues 
this work by giving the necessary graces for every step 
in the long process of election and preparation, and by 
siving the culminating grace to accept the call to the 
priesthood given in His name. Such is God’s part. But 
it will be easily admitted that, in making the election of 
the priestly state and in preparing for it, the assistance 
of others is sometimes necessary, sometimes useful. It 
is manifest that in the preparation of the candidate the 
aid of others is essential. Teachers, spiritual guides and 
masters are quite obviously necessary. Why should not 
outside assistance be sometimes equally necessary in 
order to bring about the election of the state? Why 
should not outside assistance be sometimes necessary to 
encourage a boy to persevere under difficulties and in 
the face of obstacles? Is not the assistance of the priest 
of great utility when he warns and protects boys against 
the glamour of a worldly career, when he instructs them 
in the elements of priestly piety, when he carefully 
fosters the tiny germ of suitability which he perceives in 
them? And this is just what we mean by recruiting 
priests. 

In order that you may lawfully begin to play your 
part in the making of a priest, all that you require is a 
boy Who possesses, at least in germ, the qualities which 
the Church requires for lawful ordination. If such a 
boy has already formed the desire or intention to 
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advance towards the clerical state, good and well, your 
work is simplified; you have merely to safeguard and 
develop the qualities which he possesses and set him on 
the way to the seminary or college. If he has no such 
desire or intention your task may be prudently to suggest 
the priesthood to him, to endeavour to win him for 
the Church and, that done, proceed to develop his 
suitability. a 

So much for the individual aspect of this matter. 
This concerns the spiritual welfare and sanctification of 
the boy. But there is another viewpoint—that of the 
Church, which is in grave need of priests in order to 
accomplish its essential end. How does Providence pro- 
vide for this? By supplying suitable material in abun- 
dance and committing the development of this material 
to the operation of second or created causes, in other 
words, to men.” We may quote Pius XI in this con- 
nection: “‘ Since sacred Orders and the life of the 
Church are so closely connected, there is no doubt that 
in every age a sufficient number of men is destined by 
God for the priesthood; otherwise, God would have 
failed His Church in an essential matter, and to say this 
would be impious.”” And again: ‘ Of all the sacred 
duties included in the Apostolic office, there is none 
greater or more extensive than that of taking care and 
ensuring that the Church will be provided with an 
abundant supply of ministers for the exercise of the 
Sacred ministry.”’ * 

No matter, therefore, how we consider this question, 
whether from the viewpoint of the spiritual welfare of 
the individual boy or from that of the welfare of the 
Church in its need for ministers, the intervention and 
co-operation of men is often necessary and almost always 


___ 


* Cf. S. Thomas, Summa Theol., Suppl., g. 36, a. 4, ad. 7um; 
ib., q. 41, a. 2, 4um. See also Chapter Il ,§ 3 above. S a 
* Acta Apost. Sedis, XIV, pp. 449-450. 
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useful. And those persons who can, and ought to, ¢o- 
Operate are those to whom either nature itself or their 
office has given the power to supply the necessary 
assistance—namely, the parent in the home, the priest 
in his»parish and the superiors, teachers and directors 
in seminaries, intermediate schools and colleges. Of 
these various persons all can and may assist; priests are 
bound to assist; and all are prohibited from obstructing 
Or impeding. 


§2. INITIATIVE 


It is by no means sufficient for priests to wait till they 
are consulted by boys and to take no action unless they 
are consulted. This would not fulfil the requirements 
of Canon 1353—dent operam sacerdotes. The whole 
doctrine which we have been explaining calls for spon- 
taneous action from priest-recruiters. The Pontiff, 
bishops and missionary superiors are bound to employ 
moral diligence in procuring priests for their various 
departments, and to make this effort more fruitful the 
Church imposes the obligation of co-operating on all 
priests, especially Parish Priests. God, moreover, 
allows the operation of second causes in the vocation 
and recruiting of priests. We dwell so much on this 
point because the modern theory had taken such root 
and had so paralysed recruiting that it may be difficult 
to remove its bad effects. As long as it was thought that 
God called the priest directly and immediately by speak- 
ing to his soul secretly, and that He provided for the 
supply of ministers in the Church immediately, it was 
quite intelligible that priests should not interfere in what 
was God’s immediate concern. They could lawfully 
intervene in the matter of vocation only to the extent 
of deciding whether God was really speaking to the boy's 
soul, and, if so, exhorting him not to disobey that in- 
terior voice. But once it is realised that God requires 
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the co-operation of men in the providing of ministers for 
the Church the matter assumes an entirely new aspect. 
God acts as the provisor universalis; we have to act the 
part of provisores particulares. If we perceive a boy 
who is capable of being called to the priesthood, let us 
do our share in endeavouring to have him called. What 
that share is we shall now discuss. We shall first deal 
with the general method of action. Subsequently we 
shall endeavour to describe the class of boy who may be 
considered to have the required qualities. 

Two phases of activity may be outlined—the general 
and the individual. Under the first heading we include 
all such recruiting work as tends to educate the people 
of the parish, young and old, parents and children, 
teachers and pupils, in all that concerns the priesthood 
and the need for priests whether at home or in the 
missions. In the second or individual phase is included 
the work of the priest on the individual boy whom he 
seeks to win for the Church. 


§3. PRAYER 


In the first place amongst the general works of re- 
cruiting we place prayer—prayer to God to multiply the 
number of priests wherever they are needed. The priest 
himself should supplicate God for this end in his Masses, 
meditations, Divine Office, visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and Rosary. If he were to do no more, he is 
doing much indeed if he prays earnestly for this purpose. 
The people of the parish should also be exhorted to join 
in prayer for a sufficiency of priests; above all, the young 
should be appealed to and exhorted to participate in 
prayer for the same great end. This means of co- 
operating in supplying priests to the Church hag twice 
been emphasised by Pius XI. In his Encyclical Rerum 
Ecclesiae he expresses his conviction that the very fact 
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that young people join in such prayer will eventuate = 
some of them becoming priests.‘ 


§ 4. SERMONS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


A second means of directing youths towards the 
priesthood is the preaching of sermons and the giving 
of instructions. The sermon has the advantage that it 
cre&tes an atmosphere in the parish. It brings the priest- 
hood under the notice of the people in a practical 
manner, in a manner that is calculated to cause them 
to reflect and in many cases to co-operate in the work of 
recruiting. Parents learn the nature, dignity and 
necessity of the priesthood; they learn the true doctrine 
about vocation—a doctrine which ought to be made 
known; they learn how parents may sin by preventing 
their sons from becoming priests. Occasions for such 
sermons are easily found. The courses of catechetical 
sermons include sermons on the sacrament of Orders. 
Why should this sacrament not receive its share of 
attention? Various Gospels of the Sundays suggest a 
sermon on the missions, and what more profitable aspect 
of missionary needs could be selected than the dearth of 
priests? The occasion of the ordination of a young man 
from the parish and the ordinations held in the colleges 
of the country every year supply a very suitable oppor- 
tunity for a sermon on the priesthood and what it means 
to the-ordinands and to the Church. 

The priest has a very favourable opportunity of ex- 
plaining the sacrament of Orders in his catechetical 
‘structions to the children, whether in the church or 
‘1 the school. The First Communion class is an 
admirable opportunity. The instructions on the Most 
Holy Sacrament surely offer an occasion for a word on 
the priesthood which makes that banquet possible; the 


4 Acta Apost. Sedis, XIV, pp. 450-451, and XVI, pers: 
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instructions on the Sacrifice of the Mass cannot exclude 
a reference to the minister who offers the sacrifice. And 
so on—the zeal of the priest will suggest a thousand 
occasions on which he may direct the minds of his little 
parishioners to the priesthood. In all those sermons 
and instructions it is quite necessary to dwell on the 


public and social nature of the priesthood. Its proper _ 
place in the Church should be emphasised. Boys and 4 
parents seem to regard the priesthood more from the — 
viewpoint of the individual’s good than that of the © 


Church; it is sought more for one’s own sanctification 
and salvation than for the salvation of others. We do 
not find fault with this attitude of mind in itself; but we 
believe that the other is better, namely, the outlook 
which prompts a boy to become a priest because he 
knows that souls are being lost for want of priests. To 
use a comparison, the two points of view are similar to 
those which two young men would have, say, in war 
time, if asked to join an army. One sees in the army 
his own advancement, a profession; the other sees a 
means of serving his country. The latter is the better 
outlook where the priesthood is concerned; it is the 
better intention, and it is calculated to appeal more to 
the heroism of a generous soul. ‘‘ Christ the King, the 
frontiers of the Church to be advanced, a hideous enemy 
to be routed, souls to be rescued! I can play my part, 
and I will.’”’ This is the mentality which priests should 
endeavour to create. 

The duty and the advantages of such instructions are 
well summarised in the following extract from the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent : 


“The pastor, following up his exposition of the 
sacraments, will deem it a duty to bestow vety con- 
siderable attention on the sacrament of Orders. 
This exposition will prove most profitable, first to 
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the pastor himself, then to those who have entered 
the ecclesiastical state; finally, to the faithful at 
large. It will be profitable to the pastor himself 
because, while explaining this sacrament to others, 
he‘is more moved to stir up within himself the grace 
which he received at his ordination. This exposition 
will be profitable to those whom the Lord has called 
to the sanctuary because it will inspire them with a 
love for piety and it will impart to them a know- 
ledge of those things which will prepare them to 
advance more easily to the higher grades of Orders. 
It will be useful to the faithful at large because it 
will enable them to understand the respect due to 
the ministers of the Church; and also because it 
often happens that there are many persons in the 
audience who have destined their children for the 
ministry, and there may also be present some who, 
of their own will and volition, desire that state of 
life. And it is certainly wrong that such persons 
should be left in ignorance of the principal things 
which have reference to this sacrament.”’ 


§5. THE OBLIGATIONS OF PRIESTS 

Let us turn to the duties of the priest towards the boy 
who gives promise of being a good candidate for the 
priesthood. The only text we shall use in this con- 
nection is Canon 1353, so often referred to. It reads: 
“ Priests, especially Parish Priests, shall take pains to 
preserve with special care from the contagion of the 
world boys who manifest indications of an ecclesiastical 
vocation, to form such boys unto piety, initiate them 
into the study of letters and foster in them the germ of 
divine vocation.’’ Let us examine this in detail. The 
kind of boy referred to in this Canon will be described 
subsequently when we deal with the candidates of 
vocation. Here we shall deal merely with the priest’s 
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obligations. We shall comment on the Canon, clause 
by clause. , 

Dent operam.—This first clause of the Canon is rather 
strong. It refers to positive action and action of a 
decided kind. Priests are to be active in this fhatter. 
It is not sufficient to assist those boys who come for 
advice. Initiative is called for. The Canon appoints 
the priest as the official recruiter of the Church.. He 
is the guardian of the Church’s interests in this respect. 
That such is the mind of the legislator is easily inferred 
from the following statement of Pius XI: “ In the first 
place we wish and desire that that which is prescribed 
in the Code of Canon Law may be observed.” The 
Pontiff then quotes this Canon 1353 and continues: 
** And those priests when they judge the time to be ripe 
shall take care to hand their students over to some 
seminary for training, so that in the seminaries may be 
duly accomplished the work which the priests have 
begun.’’ The young aspirants are described as the 
priest’s students—alumnos suos; and the priest is 
described as having begun the work of training the 
future priest. 

Sacerdotes praesertim parochi.—The subjects of this 
law are all priests without exception; Parish Priests are 
singled out for special mention. In estimating the 
obligation in the case of each particular priest account 
must, of course, be taken of the priest’s opportunities. 
The student-priest or the enclosed religious has not the 
same opportunities as a Parish Priest or a curate. The 
obligation falls chiefly on the Parish Priest and, next to 
him, on his assistants, who share with him the care of 
souls in the parish. Priests in seminaries and colleges 
are certainly included in the Canon. Their opportuni- 
ties, and in the case of seminary priests, the very fiature 


of their office, impose a good deal of responsibility on 
them. 
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Ut pueros qui indicia praebeant ecclesiasticae VQca- 
tionis—What these indications are will be discussed 
later. 

Peculiaribus curis a saeculi contagiis arceant.—This 
clause*begins the enumeration of the priest’s duties. The 
words peculiaribus curis indicate a special care of boys 
likely to become candidates for the priesthood. The 
Cgnon Law gives the Parish Priest the care of the souls 
in his parish; it indicates certain special duties he has 
towards various classes amongst his people; it imposes 
certain obligations with regard to the care and training 
of the youns. But the present Canon indicates another 
special obligation in addition to these general duties, 
the special or peculiar care, namely, which is required 
to guard the young aspirant from the contagion of 
worldly desires. 

What are these saeculi contagia? this worldly con- 
tamination? The phrase includes everything which 
would allure the boy from the practise and development 
of priestly virtue; which would beckon him to a life in 
the world; which would induce him to abandon the 
higher for the more pleasant state—in a word, the vain 
and enticing seductions of a worldly career. Every priest 
knows what this means; every priest will know in 
concrete circumstances how to combat the evil. The 
principal means to be employed are, we think, constant 
vigilance, frequent intercourse with the boy, careful 
instruction and sound advice. It is not easy to be more 
definite on this point, but we would venture to mention 
two classes of boys who require special care. They are, 
in the first place, the boys who, besides being pious and 
virtuous, are endowed with a brilliant intellect. Modern 
life has many allurements for such boys. A brilliant 
professional or political career, wealth, power, pleasure, 
all beckon to them. Even when they are poor, they 
have opportunities of obtaining a university education. 
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We all have met the boy of this kind who felt that 
he would be successful as a priest, but who salved his 
conscience by deciding to become a “‘ good layman.” 
Instruction and advice will save some, at least, of such 
boys for the Church. Is it not worth attempting? 
Failure to realise the true meaning of the priesthood 
and the stupid idea that a brilliant intellect is wasted in 
that most sacred cause is responsible for some tragic 
losses. 

The second class of boys who might be protected by 
the priest are those whose parents are troublesome, par- 
ticularly those whose parents insist on “‘ testing the 
vocation ”’ before they will countenance their boys going 
to the seminary. ‘That such cases exist we all know. 
Some well-meaning parents will pretend not to notice 
their son’s desire to be a priest; they must test him and 
send him back three times ‘‘ in order to determine if it 
is really God Who calls the young Samuel.’’ Others, 
on the ground that the vocation must be proved, oppose 
and thwart their boys; they refuse their consent; they 
give evasive answers; sometimes they force them to 
associate with young worldlings, attend frivolous gather- 
"ings, go to dances—they compel their children to “ see 
life.’’ This unfortunate and deplorable outlook is based 
completely on shallowness and ignorance. How 
different the prescription of the Church: peculiaribus 
curis a saeculi contagiis arceant! Boys in these circum- 
stances are entitled to the support and protection of the 
priest. 

The conduct of the parents is quite unjustifiable; if 
it is prompted by a genuine though misguided desire to 
try the boy it is rash and dangerous, as it exposes him 
to almost certain shipwreck; if it arises from the evil 
intention of diverting him from the priesthood it is 
gravely sinful. ‘‘ The great evil of our time is that the 
ecclesiastical vocation, instead of being fostered and 
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encouraged, should at first be contradicted and com- 
bated.’’*° The case of parents who endeavour to divert 
their sons from the missionary priesthood to some 
diocese nearer home will be discussed in Chapter XIII, 
§ 2. *Whatever their intentions may be, their action is 
objectively contrary to charity and sometimes to justice 
and is, therefore, reprehensible. In this case, too, the 
priest has a voice. He is often called in by the parents 
in the hope that he will enter the lists against the boy. 
His duty is to determine, as well as he can before God, 
whether the boy is suited for the life he has elected. If 
he is, there is only one course. He cannot co-operate in 
the action of the parents. 

Ad Pietatem Informent.—Here we are unable to make 
any valuable suggestions. The priest would seem to dis- 
charge this duty by the instructions to which we have 
already referred. It can scarcely be required that the 
priest would be obliged to do much more. If he has 
marked out a few very promising boys who are practi- 
cally certain to offer themselves for the priesthood, 
perhaps a little more individual attention could be given 
to them. But taking the priest’s daily life as we know it 
in this country, we can say that he will fully discharge 
his duty by giving such boys particular attention and 
direction in the confessional. Of course, the Parish 
Priest is bound to form all his people unto piety, and 
this Canon means that he should pay special attention 
to the young aspirant to the priesthood. 

Primis litterarum studiis imbuant.—This clause can 
have little practical meaning for priests in this country. 
It has reference to the education of the boys. There 
may be isolated cases in which a priest might teach a 
young man some Latin or Greek; but the facilities 
offered by our many colleges are so great that as a 
a 

5 Lahitton, op. cit., p. 341, note oy 
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general rule it would be mere waste of energy to under- 
take such a task. | 

Divinaeque in eis vocationis germen foveant.—We 
have explained in Chapter VI, § 6, that the word vocatio 
is used here to indicate suitability, and consequently the 
germen vocationis is the initial, embryonic, germinal 
suitability which the priest observes the boy to possess. 
Vermeersch, in his Epitome Iuris Canonici, interprets 
this last clause to mean not merely the fostering of the 
germinal qualities, but also the prudent stimulation of 
the boy’s will to elect the priesthood. This idea needs 
a little development. We believe that in Ireland, at 
any rate, the priest will do most for the Church both at 
home and in the missions by specialising in this method 
of recruiting. 

In this matter of suggestion two extremes must be 
carefully avoided. The extremes of timidity and rash- 
ness must be eschewed. The priest must not be afraid 
to suggest the priesthood to a suitable boy who has 
never thought of it. Such a fear is begotten of a false 
doctrine of vocation. The other extreme is even more 
reprehensible. It consists in importuning, forcing, 
perhaps threatening the boy. It must be remembered 
that the boy is absolutely free to choose his state of life. 
He may have all the qualities that give promise of a holy 
and fruitful ministry; the Parish Priest may deeply 
lament the loss of such a boy, but if, after he has done 
his best to place the grandeur of the priesthood and 
the need of the Church before his young parishioner’s 
mind ; after he has prayed God to lead him to the altar; 
after he has removed all obstacles and allurements from 
his way—if, after all, the boy refuses to entertain the 
idea of becoming a priest he must be released from 
further pressure. . 

We speak here not merely of the general suggestion 
contained in sermons and instructions; we are consider- 
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ing the case in which the priest seeks a good, suitable 
boy and, if we may use the expression, covets him for 
Christ. The priest will employ all his tact to direct that 
boy’s mind to the election of the priestly state. He will 
speak*to him at home, in the sacristy, in the confessional. 
He will begin gently to unfold the beauty of the 
priesthood to him; he will hint at the sad plight of 
benighted souls; he will direct the young mind to Christ 
and His kingdom. Later, he will perhaps go further 
and use persuasion, prudently urging the boy to select 
the priesthood as his state in life. 


* * * * 


It is conceivable that someone may object that this 
recruiting is wrong. Objections may be offered on two 
srounds : the boy may advance to the priesthood against 
his will, and even if he afterwards leaves the college he 
has missed his opportunities of a career. One general 
answer to all objections is that the Church not only 
permits but commands recruiting in the sense we have 
explained. But to take the objections on their own 
merits. The plan of action outlined above does not in 
the smallest way interfere with the boy’s liberty. A plea 
is made for the priesthood; its nature is explained and 
then the boy is left quite free to choose or reject. The 
boy begins his studies, therefore, quite freely. But even 
taking the extreme case that the priest practically forces 
the boy to enter the seminary, does this mean that he 
will become a priest against his will? By no means. 
His mind will set in one direction or the other as years 
pass, and at the very latest in his theology years he will 
learn that he need not and must not assume subdiaconate 
unless he is perfectly willing to do so. 

But, say the objectors, it will then be too late to turn 
back. His life will have been wasted. The objection has 
no force. If the boy’s decision to abandon the priest- 
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hood is taken during the seminary course, what has he 
suffered? Has he not been well educated? Are there 
not hundreds of boys who enter the seminaries expressly 
to prepare for a commercial or professional career? And 
what of the case in which a boy leaves the theological 
seminary? It has little to say to the question. If a boy 
goes to the theological college freely, and leaves it after- 
wards, he surely cannot blame anyone. In the figst 
place, the vast.majority of boys choose their states at 
the end of the Intermediate course, and, if they after- 
wards change, that cannot be helped. Secondly, the 
number who do change in these circumstances is so 
small as almost to be negligible. An admittedly good 
system of recruiting must not be abandoned merely 
because a few recruits do not persevere. We must be 
prepared for a few defections. All the boys you send 
towards the priesthood will not arrive there, but that 
is no reason for refusing to send any. And lastly, we 
venture to suggest that, if the method of recruiting which 
we have advocated is adopted, there will be very few 
failures. The boys ex hypothesi are picked with care, 
they are carefully instructed and guarded, and such boys 
are much more likely to persevere than those who are 
sent, on chance, to the seminary by their parents or who 
select the priesthood as the result of childish whim. 
Much more method and deliberation are employed, and 
haphazard volunteering is reduced to a minimum. 
Nor do we admit that a young man who has reached 
even the second or third year of his theology course 
and then leaves has lost his time or thrown away his, 
chances of a very good career. The educational value 
of philosophy and theology is admittedly very great, to 
say nothing of the higher education in character and 
the spiritual training he has received. After all* men 
are made to serve God and save their souls rather than 
to acquire a large practice as doctors or lawyers. But 
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take the facts. How have such students succeeded? 
A goodly proportion of them have lost nothing by their 
years in the ecclesiastical college, many of them have 
attained great distinction in secular professions. And 
what’ if there should be a few opportunities missed? 
They are suffered in the cause of Christ, and they are 
accidental. Theologically, these disadvantages would be 
wlassed amongst the evils which may be permitted to 
follow from an act with two effects. Twelve Apostles 
were called, although Our Lord knew that one would be 
a traitor. 

Saint Thomas, dealing with a much stronger objection, 
says: “‘ Good is to be left undone on account of the 
consequent evil only when the consequent evil is much 
Sreater than the good and when it happens rather 
frequently. The Lord did not omit to elect twelve 
Apostles, of whom one was to be a devil; nor did the 
Apostles omit to elect seven deacons on account of 
Nicholas, who was one of them and perished.” * 


i eine I 
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CHAPTER XII 
RECRUITING—Continued 


SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES. PARENTS 


§ 1. SEMINARIES 
© 


r NHREE questions are discussed in this connection 
—the developing of boys who are suitable for 
the priesthood and who desire to advance; the 

elimination of unsuitable candidates even though they 

desire to proceed further; and finally, the winning for 
the priesthood of suitable boys who, so far, have mani- 
fested no intention of becoming priests. 

With the first question we have no concern here. The 
Proper training of boys who enter the seminary for the 
- purpose of preparing for the priesthood and who are 
admitted as such concerns the ecclesiastical authority 
who is responsible for the seminary. 

The second question—who are to be eliminated P— 
concerns the same authority. Canon 1371 describes the 
classes of boys who should not be retained in a seminary. 

Our interest lies in the third question—the winning 
for the priesthood of good boys who have not manifested 
any intention of becoming priests. If we consider 
seminaries according to the mind of Canon Law there is 
no place for this discussion because the law considers 
as a seminary only those colleges in which boys are pre- 
pared exclusively for the clerical state. Consequently 
ex hypothesi there can be no recruiting; there is 
question only of training and elimination. In this 
country, however, the question may be discussed. 

Now, even in Ireland, the seminary is essentiall¥ the 
nursery of priests; such is its raison d’étre. It exists for 
the supplying of priests to the diocese rather than for the 
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secular education of the diocesans. Accordingly, .the 
priests of the seminary staff have from their very office 
a close connection with recruiting. The bishop is 
primarily responsible for providing his diocese with 
priest’. But he must have assistance. He must be able 
to rely on the co-operation of the parochial clergy and, 
a fortiori, on the co-operation of the seminary. If all 
pwiests are obliged by law to take pains to increase the 
number of Christ’s ambassadors the seminary priests 
have a greater obligation. For the essence of their 
office is the training of priests. Thus the nature of their 
office is the first reason for their activity. The second is 
that they have very exceptional opportunities for re- 
cruiting. They are in daily intercourse with a large 
number of good Catholic boys who are profoundly 
influenced by them; they have opportunities every day 
of influencing the spiritual and moral as well as the intel- 
lectual life of the students. They should use these 
opportunities in the interests of the diocese and of the 
Church; and these interests are also the interests of the . 
boys. For the priesthood is a holier state than any 
secular vocation. 

There is no valid objection against such a course of 
action. One and only one can possibly be advanced, © 
namely, that the boys in question have been sent by their 
parents to the seminary for a secular education in pre- 
paratjon for a secular career and that the superiors and 
professors, so far from tampering with a boy, should 
protect him against any attempt to direct him to the 

_priesthood. The objection would be, formally, that the 
priests so acting would violate the rights of the parents. 
This supposed difficulty scarcely needs an answer. It 
bears its own refutation. In the first place, the priests 
of the seminary are only acting in conformity with the 
letter and the spirit of Canon Law in fostering vocations. 
If they are violating the rights of the parents, what of the 
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Parish Priest when he fulfils the law? Secondly, no 
right of the parents is being violated. As we shall see in 
Chapter XIII, the law of the Church exempts minors 
from parental control in the matter of selecting the 
clerical and religious states. Is the Church herself violat- 
ing parental rights when she solemnly prescribes that 
“‘care must be taken that aspirants to Sacred Orders 
be received into a seminary at a tender age—inde 4 
teneris annis’”’ ?* 

There is just one case in which both grandparents and 
parents have a right from the law, and that is if any of 
them is in grave necessity the son may not enter religion 
or jOin a missionary society, provided that by not enter- 
ing he can relieve the necessity of the parents or grand- 
parents. Against what is the boy to be protected in the 
alleged interests of parents? Against his own higher 
good? Against the interests of the Church, which is in 
grave need of priests? If parents advance any objection 
against their son’s becoming a priest except the difficulty 
of their own grave need they are acting frivolously and 
unreasonably, and should not be supported. 

The methods which may be employed in winning boys 
for the priesthood are, in the main, those which we have 
described above in dealing with recruiting by the 
parochial clergy. Regular and systematic instructions on 
the priesthood would seem to be the ordinary method to 
adopt. Personal intercourse is much easier in the 
seminary than in the parish, and much may be done by 
conversations with individuals. One word we would 
add. The aim of the priest should be to win the best 


boys—the best morally and intellectually. Generally 


speaking, the priests of the diocese are recruited 

exclusively from the seminary. Why should not the 

seminary take care that the priesthood will have the 

elite of the students? Other dioceses and the missions, 
* Canon 972, § 1. 
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too, depend to a large extent on the seminaries, and the 
interests of Christ and of souls call for the best. 


§2. INTERMEDIATE COLLEGES 

What we have just said of the diocesan seminaries 
applies very largely to all Catholic colleges. The only 
difference is that they have not the very close relation 
to the priesthood that the seminaries have. Their 
superiors and professors are not bound so strictly to 
labour in the recruiting of priests. All the same, if the 
colleges are managed by priests, secular or religious, 
these priests have the common obligation imposed on all 
priests by Canon 1353, and they should endeavour, 
according to their opportunities, to discharge it. If the 
college is not managed by priests and if the parochial 
clergy have access to it they can make use of the oppor- 
tunities for recruiting which a school or college offers. 


§3. PARENTS 

Catholic parents hold a recognised place amongst the 
‘* Auxiliaries’ or recruiting agents for the priesthood. 
Their obligation, in the strict sense, is negative; they 
must not force their sons into the clerical state, nor are 
they to impede them from entering it if the boys are 
canonically suitable: ‘‘ Nefas est quemquam, quovis 
modo, ob quamlibet rationem, ad statem clericalem 
cogere, vel canonice idoneum ab eodem avertere.” ” 
The prohibition is absolute. It is a grave crime to 
coerce a person to enter the clerical state; it is a grave 
crime also to impede and divert from that state anyone 
who is canonically suitable. The word expressing the 
“unlawfulness of this action—nefas—is the strongest word 
of prohibition which is ‘used in the Code. Priimmer 
gives the reason: ‘* Ratio est obvia, cum agatur de re 
gravissima.”’ Such, we think, is the extent of their strict 


obligation. 
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2 Canon 971. 
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There is, however, a certain congruity in parents 
actively interesting themselves in turning their sons’ 
minds towards the priesthood. For this doctrine three 
reasons, besides the welfare of the boys them- 
selves, can be advanced. First, the virtue of 
charity prompts every good Catholic to take a 
practical interest in the spiritual welfare of his 
fellowmen, and he cannot do so in a better or more 
effective manner than by sending worthy boys for the 
priesthood; secondly, God provides for the supply of 
His priests by creating men whom He makes suitable for 
and worthy of this office. He gives many young people 
the qualities which, if developed, will fit them for the 
priesthood. He creates, as we say, priests in potentia. 
Now, the first efforts in the development of these 
potentialities fall, by natural right, to the parents, and 
hence it is at least laudable to co-operate with Divine 
Providence in giving such children an orientation 
towards the clerical state. Thirdly, all Catholics are 
personally concerned in having a sufficiency of priests. 
A shortage of priests is a terrible privation in a diocese 
or a country. The people are deprived of their daily 
spiritual bread. A terrible fate! But may it not happen 
that such a fate is the direct result of the attitude of 
parents towards the priesthood? If the parents of a par- 
ticular territory are unwilling to have their sons become 
priests, can they justly complain if they are, in conse- 
quence, deprived of the necessary ministers? A certain 
French Cardinal used to say to parishes which never sent 
any students to the seminary: “‘ You wish me to give. 
you priests, but where am I to find them if you do not 
give me your sons to make priests of ?”’ Another French 
bishop relates that sometimes the municipal authorities 
addressed themselves to him: ‘‘ Monseigneur? we 
demand a priest !’’ ‘“‘ I admit,’ he says, “ that the first 
demands troubled me, but later, tired of hearing the 
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same demand repeated, I said to them: ‘ But what ure 
you yourselves doing to have priests? If Normandy 
wishes to have priests, let Normandy supply the 
subjects.’ ”’ 

Apart from this last class of cases—where there is dire 
need of priests in the district—the compelling argument 
for parental action is that of charity. If priests are 
needed in some part of the Church, if souls are needy or 
perishing because there is no minister of Christ to teach 
or to nourish them, then surely it is an act of the highest 
charity to take effective measures to send them priests. 
And the most effective as well as the most meritorious 
measures for doing so are taken by parents who suggest 
the priesthood to their boys and who give them the 
elementary training in priestly virtue. This, of course, 
is the position of the missions. 

Apart, then, from the question of the grave duty of 
parents not to obstruct their children, what may they 
do? What, in charity, ought they do? Two things. 
First the mother—it is principally of the mother that we 
write—can lead the child to the point of manifesting 
his desires for the priesthood. This is sometimes a very 
difficult task, a task in which even the priest may fail. 
Children are very reserved, especially about the treasured 
secrets of their hearts, and they simply will not speak. 
Sometimes this secretiveness continues till the end of the 
seminary course. The importance of the desires and in- 
tentions of young boys can very easily be exaggerated, 
as we shall see in Chapter XIII. In the case of boys in 
the seminary or Intermediate college, however, it is a 
matter of considerable importance to know their inten- 
tions relative to the priesthood. The boy of fifteen or 
sixteen who keeps the desire for the priesthood locked 
up in his own heart is losing time and exposing himself 


ccs neces antrp menage nate aetna 
3 Lahitton, op. cit., p. 340. 
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to' danger. He loses time because if his intentions were 
known he would receive attention and direction which 
would the better fit him for his subsequent life in the 
theological college. Boys have been known, to go 
through the Intermediate course without taking Latin 
as one of the subjects, and all because they did not reveal 
their intentions to the college authorities. 

The second work of charity which the mother may 
perform is to inspire her son with the desire for the 
priesthood. She has a thousand means of doing so, and 
if she is earnest she is practically certain to succeed. 
Now, a few observations are necessary in this connection. 
And the first is that it is not for a moment suggested 
that any force or coercion is to be employed. What we 
advocate is education, teaching, suggestion. The 
grandeur of the priestly life, the meaning of the priest- 
hood, the glory of giving one’s life to the service of 
Christ our Lord, the unrivalled beauty and merit of 
saving souls which would perhaps otherwise perish, the 
merit of extending Christ’s kingdom on earth—all can 
be gently brought before the young mind. Our second 
observation is this: a good deal of knowledge and 
prudence is required for the proper exercise of this 
parental work. There is more harm than good in direct- 
ing to the priesthood a boy who has not the ability or 
the character which will afterwards be required of him. 
And mothers may not always be prepared to recognise 
that their boys are unsuited for the priesthood. It is 
here that the Parish Priest may have to intervene. He 
may have to dissuade the mother from the work of 
recruiting in some cases. This, however, is not the 
obstruction contemplated by the Canon, because, 
ex hypothesi, the boy is not canonically suitable, The 
aim of priests ought to be the recruitment of the élite— 
understanding this expression to mean not at all the 
wealthy or the high-born exclusively, but the choicest 
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and most promising, those who give promise of being 
the best for the priesthood. 


x § 4. IMPORTANT CONCLUSION 

This whole system of recruiting is something quite new 
in our time. The theory of vocation which held sway 
in the schools from the seventeenth century would not 
approve of systematic and deliberate recruitment. 
Priests, it was taught, were secretly and immediately 
called by God. The consequence was that the priest- 
hood consisted largely of volunteers rather than of 
recruits. The sanctuary was peopled by those who of 
their own initiative chose the clerical state. This would 
prove fairly satisfactory as long as a sufficient number of 
suitable boys and young men offered themselves for the 
priesthood. But, in as much as it placed the vital matter 
of supplying the Church with priests in the hands of the 
young people themselves, there was always the danger 
that, in time, they would fail to correspond with the 
actual needs whether of a diocese or a country or the 
Church at large. It was haphazard; it was quite un- 
methodical. It was even dangerous to the Church 
because the moment that greater educational facilities 
were provided for our boys and the approach to good 
secular careers became easier, that moment bishops and 
others might well begin to entertain anxiety for the 
future® Boys, instead of volunteering for the priesthood, 
might be expected to turn their attention to states of life 
which offer comfort, wealth, power. No obligation 
could be proved which obliged a boy to become a priest ; 
the doctrine on vocation practically forbade any active 
recruiting. The danger is very real. 

But enow the Church, in her Canons and in her 
teaching on vocation, places a different aspect upon 
the matter. The need for priests is being strongly 
emphasised and the means of supplying the need are 
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pointed out. The priests of the world are appointed 
official recruiting agents for the priesthood. Every 
effort is to be made to supply the grave needs of the 
Church. The Church points out that the duty of pro- 
viding ministers pertains not to the populace but to the 
rulers of the Church. The Pontiff points out that one 
of his chief duties is ‘‘ supplying the Church with a 
goodly number (magna copia) of good ministers.” The 
bishop is constituted the judge of who are to be ordained 
and his two standards are the suitability of the candidate 
and the needs of his diocese. Missionary societies are 
gravely bound to provide priests for their missions. 
And, to assist all of these, all priests are bound to take 
pains to recruit priests. Thus the doctrine of recruiting 
which we have outlined fits in perfectly with the teaching 
and the legislation of the Church. And, further, it tends 
not merely to provide a supply of priests, but a supply 
of excellent priests. More care is exercised in the choice 
of candidates from the beginning. They are picked and 
chosen by the parochial clergy and by the priests in 
seminaries and colleges. If the system be followed, very 
little is left to chance. 

The boys sent forward for the priesthood will be 
chosen boys, and the care taken in choosing them is an 
excellent precaution against leakage. We venture to 
say that this system of recruiting will notably diminish 
the number of those who begin to prepare for the-priest- 
hood and afterwards change their minds. Leakage to a 
large extent is inevitable amongst a student body which 
is composed of boys who, of their own initiative and 
often as the result of childish choice or whim, think that 
they would like to become priests. Theoretically, at 
any rate, the system has everything in its favour, end the 
best guarantee that we can have of its practical advan- 
tages is that it has been stamped with the approval of 
the Church. 


° CHAPTER XIII 
IMPEDING VOCATIONS 


° §1. SOME PRINCIPLES 


importance. There is no doubt that many 

parents are quite honestly convinced that they 
have the right to forbid their children to embrace 
certain states of life, especially the religious life, and, 
still more, the missionary priesthood in remote pagan 
lands. Those whose duty it is to foster missionary 
vocations and to provide an adequate supply of priests 
for the Missions are well aware that many priests are 
lost to the Missions because parents have claimed the 
right to forbid their sons to embrace this state. The 
Canon of the Code which forbids anyone to prevent a 
man who is canonically suitable from entering the 
priesthood would seem to show that a similar state of 
things is possible even in the case of the priesthood in 
home dioceses; and the anxiety of theologians who are 
members of religious Institutes to defend the rights of 
the young to enter religion leave little doubt that re- 
ligious superiors sometimes find themselves confronted 
with the same difficulty. These learned men have done 
their duty well; the only regret we have is that they did 
“not give equal prominence to the rights of boys in the 
selection of the secular priesthood at home and in 
Missionary Institutes whose members are secular priests. 
It is to this phase of the question that we shall devote 
most attention. We shall enunciate a few general prin- 
ciples to guide us in our subsequent inquiries. 
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1. In discussing the states of life, theologians are 
accustomed to distinguish between the principal and the 
secondary states. The principal states of life are three 
in number, namely, the married state, the religious state 
and the clerical state; the secondary states are rather 
offices or professions than immutable states, such, for 
instance, as the various trades, professions and avocations 
which are to be found in present-day society. With 
these latter we have nothing to do; our business is wfth 
the principal states and, indeed, with the priestly and 
the religious states. 

2. All men have, from the natural law, a right to 
select for themselves the state of life in which they will 
serve God and attain to the end for which they have 
been created. 

3. Parents have, per se, no right to command their 
children to enter a particular state, nor have they any 
right to forbid them to enter a certain state. 

4. Consequently, children are not bound to obey 
their parents when they give such a command or pro- 
hibition. 

5. Parents have a right and a duty to guide and 
instruct their children in the selection of a state of life, 
as in other matters. But this right is limited to the 
giving of instruction and prudent counsel; it is also 
limited, and in some cases very much limited, by the 
fact that the parents may not be very well informed 
about the religious or the priestly state, in which case 
their instruction and counsel will be of little or no value. 
It is essential to remember that the rights which parents 
have in this matter are derived from their position as* 
guides and instructors, not at all from their position as 
rulers of the family. They may instruct and advise; 
they must never command or forbid. If they are able 
to do so, they may, and ought to, explain to their 
children the teaching and legislation of the Church con- 
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cerning the state which the’ child is considering; they 
may explain the qualities necessary for that state; they 
may discuss the child’s qualities with a view to that state; 
they may say that, in their opinion, he is or is not 
possessed of them. But their rights end there. They 
must not say or do anything which would really infringe 
the natural right of the child to make his own election. 

6. Parents have not the right to decide whether a 
cltild has or has not the qualities which make him 
suitable for the state of life which he desires to enter. 
The right of judging whether a boy is suitable for the 
secular priesthood is reserved to the bishop, and the 
right of judging the suitability of a boy for a religious 
or missionary Institute belongs to the superiors of the 
Institute. 

7. The fundamental reason why it is unlawful for 
parents to force or impede children in the election of a 
state of life is that the natural law gives to the child the 
right to freely elect his state of life. Parental compulsion 
and prohibition is a violation of the child’s natural right. 
Two other reasons may be urged against such conduct : 
it prevents the child from embracing a higher state, and 
it deprives the Church of priests or a religious Institute 
of suitable subjects. 

8. The means employed by parents to prevent a 
suitable boy from entering the priesthood or the re- 
ligious or missionary life may be, in themselves, just or 
unjust; but, in either case, it is sinful to use them. 
Means which are not in themselves unjust are, for 
instance, appeals to filial duty and affection, appeals to 
the child’s consideration or lack of consideration for the 
feelings of his parents, entreaties not to desert them and 
go into a distant country, promises of reward. These 
things are not unjust, but they are nevertheless sinful. 
They are not proper means to employ in the case. 
Instances of means which are in themselves unjust would 
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be*the use of force, fear," deception or importunity, 
Force is not used as a rule. But there is no doubt that 
reverential fear and importunity are used and deception 
sometimes. Parents have been known to threaten their 
sons with their grave displeasure if they entered a certain 
state of life; sometimes they regard their sons as outcasts 
from the family, threatening to ostracise them, not 
to treat them as children; sometimes they hold over 
them the threat of disinheriting them or of refusing thefn 
the ordinary allowances which they would otherwise 
give. It is possible to conceive cases in which parents or 
others would make false statements about the state which 
the child wishes to enter or about the qualities necessary 
for aspirants to that state. Al] such means are unjust 
and doubly sinful. 

9. What has been said about parents applies also to 
others, such as relatives, friends and advisers who inter- 
fere with a boy’s freedom to choose his state of life. 
It often happens that such people do not act on their 
Own initiative; they rather become the accomplices of 
the parents in their unlawful] tampering with a child’s 
freedom. In such cases, the sin may not be very great; 
but if the person who so interferes with the child holds 
a position of trust or influence, such as that of teacher, 
professor or director, the sin may very easily be mortal. 
The rights of such people are exactly parallel to those 
of the parents: they may advise, discuss and instruct, 
but when that is done they must leave the boy perféctly 
free to choose for himself. 

10. We have said that, per se, children are free to 
elect their own state of life independently of their 
parents. That expression ber se implies a per accidens 
clause which should indicate the cases in which children 
are bound to defer to the wishes of their parents ine«the 
election of a state of life. There are only two cases in 
which a parent may reasonably object to his child’s 
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entering a certain state of life; and it is very necessary to 
be clear about them. The first case is concerned with 
the age of the child, and the second with the necessity 
of the parents. 

Parents certainly have a right and even a duty to 
control the actions of their children during their early 
and immature years; and this is probably the argument 
which is most frequently appealed to by parents when 
they wish to prevent their children from entering the 
religious or the missionary life. Their great cry is that 
“the boy is too young to know his own mind.”’ This is 
very true up to a point, but it is interesting to note that 
the Church has undertaken to decide very definitely the 
age at which a boy is not too young to know his own 
mind when there is question of entering a religious 
novitiate, and to decide less definitely the age at which 
a boy may begin to prepare for the secular priesthood. 
And in fixing this age she emancipates him from parental 
control in so far as the election of these states is con- 
cerned. 

Boys who desire to become secular priests are exhorted 
to enter the seminary during their tender years;’ and 
the Code, without making any reference to parental 
consent, allows boys and girls to enter a religious 
novitiate on the completion of their fifteenth year.’ 
The Holy See is accustomed to apply to Missionary 
Institutes composed of secular priests the conditions re- 
quired for valid and lawful admission to religious 
novitiates, and so we can state that boys are free to 
enter after the completion of their fifteenth year. We 
“may say, then, that for the purpose of beginning to 
prepare for the secular priesthood the Church allows 
boys to choose for themselves at the age when they 
ought to enter the seminary; and she allows boys to 
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freely elect the religious state or the missionary life when 
they have completed their fifteenth year. When that 
age is attained, boys are no longer too young to know 
their own minds; and no one has any right to impede 
them on the ground of age. 3 
Saint Thomas teaches that “‘ after the age of puberty 
every freeborn man has liberty with regard to those 
things which concern the arrangement of a state of 
life.”’ * ° 
The second circumstance which may intervene to 
oblige a boy to defer to his parents’ wishes is the grave 
necessity of his parents or grandparents. Children are 
bound in piety to support their parents in necessity. 
The Code, therefore, forbids children to enter religious 
life if their parents or grandparents are in grave 
necessity. Certain conditions must be verified in order 
that the necessity of parents or grandparents be an 
obstacle to the entry into religion. First, the persons 
who are in necessity must be either parents or grand- 
parents. The necessity of other relatives, even that of 
brothers or sisters, is not mentioned by the Code, and 
Priimmer expressly teaches that “‘ nobody is impeded 
(from entering religion) by the grave necessity of 
brothers or other blood relations.’”’ Vermeersch, while 
recognising the silence of the Code regarding brothers 
and sisters, teaches that ‘“‘ many authorities apply to | 
extreme necessity of brothers or sisters what the Code 
prescribes for the case of the grave necessity of parents.” 
Secondly, the necessity of the parents or grandparents 
must be grave, that is to say, it must be such that if it 
is not relieved the parents will be forced to suffer such 
inconvenience or disgrace as would be notable consider- 
ing their station in life. Thirdly, it must be true to say 
that the only way to relieve the distress is that the boy 
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do not enter the religious Institute. If the necessity will 
be relieved by other honourable and just means, or if 
the child by remaining in the world cannot relieve it, 
it is free to enter religion.* The Canon which contains 
this enactment applies directly only to religious bodies, 
but it is usually included in the approved Constitutions 
of Missionary Societies of secular priests, and therefore 
the interpretation just given applies also to these 
issionary bodies. It may be interesting to note that 
the right of parents in this case is based not on the 
power which they have to rule the family, but on the 
child’s duty to support his parents. This is obvious from 
the second clause of the enactment, which forbids 
parents to enter religion if their aid is needed for the 
maintenance or education of their children. 

The Church, then, recognises no other grounds on 
which parents may prevent their sons from entering 
religion or from embracing the life of a missionary 
priest. We must, therefore, disregard and discourage 
the usual shibboleths which parents are accustomed to 
employ when they thwart and violate the rights of their 
children. Boys who wish to become missionaries must 
be taught to disregard the harrowing pictures which 
parents and others paint for them of a lonely father or 
mother lamenting an absent child. Parents and children 
alike ought to be taught their rights and duties. 

It is conceivable that this doctrine may cause some 
surprise, and therefore we shall quote extracts from a 
number of authorities in order to show that the prin- 
ciples laid down are in agreement with the common 
teaching of theologians. 

Saint Thomas teaches that ‘‘ children are not bound to 
obey their parents with regard to contracting marriage, 
observing virginity or other similar matters.”’ ° 
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Saint Alphonsus teaches that children are “‘ indepen- 
dent in the selection of a state” and that ‘‘ a child is 
not bound to obey his parents in those things which 
concern the election of a state. Hence, parents sin 
gravely if they force their children even indirectly to 
select a particular state, whether it be the religious, the 
clerical or the married state. In like manner, parents 
sin gravely if, without a just cause, they divert thejr 
children from the religious, the clerical or the married 
state; and this is true even though the parents do not 
employ force or deception; parents have a special 
obligation to take care of the spiritual welfare of their 
children. ... Accordingly, if a child feels himself to 
be called by God to the religious or clerical state and 
if he anticipates that his parents will unjustly oppose 
him, he will be well advised to conceal the matter from 
them, to carry out his plan and obey the divine will... . 
I have used the word unjustly because the case would be 
different if parents were to oppose their children for a 
just cause, for instance, if they were in necessity or if, 
as Elbel says, a very noble family would become extinct 
(owing to the entry into the clerical or the religious 
state of an only son). In this latter case, however, I 
think that a son is not bound to abandon his vocation.”’ * 
Saint Alphonsus explains quite clearly that, as a general 
rule, parents have no right to coerce or to impede their 
children in the election of a state of life. He also states 
the exceptional circumstances in which children would 
be bound to defer to the wishes of their parents. It will 
be seen that later theologians do not differ from the 
teaching of the holy Doctor. 

Gury asks the question: ‘‘ Are children bound to 
obey their parents in the election of a state?”’ And he 
answers: “‘ Per se, they are not bound, because every 
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man is quite independent of others with regard to, the 
manner in which he is to tend towards God as his last 
end. Parents, therefore, sin gravely if they force their 
children directly, or even indirectly, to elect a state, 
wheter it be the religious, the clerical or the married 
state. Likewise they sin gravely if, without a just cause, 
they oppose the firm wishes of their children and pre- 
vent them from electing a certain state. I have said 
per se because the case would be different if parents were 
to oppose their children for grave and reasonable causes, 
for instance, if they were in grave necessity and so 
needed the support of the child that he could assist them 
only by remaining with them.’ ’ He then asks the 
question whether children may enter the religious state 
without the knowledge of their parents, and answers it 
in almost the same words as St. Alphonsus uses. 

Oietti teaches the same doctrine: ‘‘ A child,’ he 
writes, ‘‘ is not per se bound to obey his parents in the 
election of a state, and he may embrace the religious state 
even against the will of his parents.” ° 

Noldin writes as follows: “‘ According to the natural 
law children are free . . . especially in the selection of a 
state of life such as the married, the clerical or the 
religious state... . Generally it is not advisable to seek 
advice from parents on the question of the clerical or 
religious vocation, because they have not the necessary 
knowledge in these matters. It is sufficient to make the 
election first and then seek the consent of the parents. 
If they refuse consent, the child ought obey God Who 
is calling rather than the parents who are impeding. 
Moreover, if the child foresees that the parents will 
unjustly impede his plans he may embrace the state 
without their knowledge. Parents, then, sin gravely if 
they compel their children to enter religion or if, 
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without a just cause, they compel them to enter 
matrimony. In like manner, they sin gravely by pre- 
venting their children without a just cause from entering 
religion or from getting married. The reason is that it 
is a grave injury to deprive anyone of the liberty Which 
the Author of nature has conferred on every man with 
regard to a state of life... . If, however, parents are in 
grave necessity, they may justly require that thear 
children maintain them while the necessity lasts.’ * 
Lehmkuhl’s opinion is that “‘ children are not bound 
to obey their parents in the election of a state, whether 
it be the married state or the state of perfection. .. . 
Often it is not expedient to seek the advice of parents 
before electing a more perfect state, because flesh and 
blood do not receive the things that are of the spirit. 
After one has deliberated on the matter and formed a 
firm resolve it is often, per accidens, advisable to com- 
municate the matter to one’s parents; but this is not 
done with a view to changing one’s decision; and, if 
circumstances so permit, it is necessary for the child to 
execute his plans even against the will of his parents.” ™ 
Ferreres asks: ‘‘ Are children bound to obey their 
parents in the selection of a state?’”’ And he answers: 
“" Per se they are not bound, because every man is quite 
independent of others with regard to a state of life, 
wherein he should tend towards God as his last end. 
Parents, therefore, sin gravely if, directly or indiregtly, 
they force their children against their will to elect any 
patricular state, whether it be the religious, the clerical 
or the married state. In the same way they sin if, 
without a just cause, they oppose the firm wishes of 
their children and prevent them from electing a certain 
state. I said per se because the case would be different 
if parents opposed their children for grave and reason- 
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able causes—if, for instance, they were in grave 
necessity and needed the child’s support, which he could 
sive only by remaining with them.’ He asks further : 
‘“‘ May children enter the religious state without the 
knowledge of their parents?’ And he answers: * Ret 
se they may do so. Moreover, if a child who feels 
himself called to the religious or the clerical state antici- 
pates that he may be unjustly impeded by his parents 
he will sometimes be well advised to conceal the matter 
from them and carry out the divine will.” ™ 

Priimmer teaches that “‘ children are, by the natural 
law, free in the selection of a state of life and they are 
not bound to obey their parents. The reason is that all 
men are equal with regard to those things which concern 
the preservation of the individual and the species, and 
it is a great injustice to force another into a state of life 
on which his earthly and eternal happiness frequently 
depend. Theologians are wont to distinguish between 
two kinds of states—the principal states of life, which 
are three in number, namely, the religious, the clerical 
and the married state, and the secondary states, which 
are offices rather than immutable states... . All 
theologians teach that a child is free in the election of a 
principal state of life and that parents sin if they force 
him to embrace one of these states... . Children are 
sometimes forbidden to enter religion on account of the 
grave necessity of their parents, as we have already said. 
But if the necessity is light or if the child is quite in- 
capable of relieving the parents’ necessity he can freely 
enter religion. Oftentimes it is not even expedient for 
a child who wishes to embrace the clerical or the re- 
ligious state to seek the advice of his parents if they do 
not geem to have sufficient knowledge of these matters, 
and especially if they do not seem to be able to give a 
ELLA LEAL ALLL LEAL ONE 
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calm and unbiassed decision. However, before a child 
(after serious deliberation) actually embraces the re- 
ligious or the clerical state he ought to seek the consent 
of his parents. If this consent is unreasonably refused 
he may proceed without it. In such a case one otght to 
obey God Who is calling rather than the parents who 
are impeding, for Christ says: ‘ He who loves father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me.’ ” ™ 
These extracts prove sufficiently well for our present 
purpose the various principles already laid down. We 
may now turn to the consideration of the two questions 
which interest us, namely, the morality of diverting 
candidates from the priesthood and of impeding 
missionary vocations. 


§ 2. DIVERTING CANDIDATES FROM THE PRIESTHOOD 


The general principle stated by the theologians that 
every man is free in the election of a state of life is 
adopted by the Code of Canon Law with reference to 
the priesthood : “‘ It is unlawful, by any means, for any 
reason, to force anyone to enter the clerical state, or to 
divert from it one who is canonically suitable.” “ This 
- Canon asserts the liberty of every man in the election of 
the priestly state; it declares that it is unlawful, on the 
one hand, to force anyone, no matter how suitable he 
may be, to enter the clerical state and, on the other, 
to divert from that state one who possesses those qualities 
which ecclesiastical law declares to be required in a 
candidate for the priesthood. We need not delay long 
on the first part of the Canon; it is, of course, possible 
that parents and others would occasionally force a boy 
into the clerical state, but this is of rare occurrence. 
As far as parents are concerned, it would be done by 
using reverential fear or similar means to compel a son 
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to enter the priesthood. This is always a grave sin and 
it is punished by an excommunication.“ In order to 
incur the excommunication the co-action must be grave, 
such as that caused by reverential fear; and the boy must 
enter the clerical state against his will in order to rid 
himself of the co-action. 

With regard to the second part of the Canon it may 
bg observed that the action which is forbidden is the 
diverting from the priesthood of a suitable candidate. 
To dissuade an unsuitable candidate is an act of virtue 
rather than a sin. It is necessary to remember, how- 
ever, that parents, relatives, teachers and the like are not 
the judges of a boy’s suitability for the priesthood, and 
they must not presume to give anything like a final 
decision on the matter. Very few parents are com- 
petent to decide whether a boy is possessed of sufficient 
germinal suitability. 

There are two points in a boy’s life when a decision as 
to his suitability for the priesthood is made; the first 
is at an early age, when the boy is about to begin his 
secondary studies; the second and most important point 
occurs when, having done his secondary studies, he 
definitely selects the priesthood as his state in life. 
Regarding the first point, the decision of suitability can 
be made by the parochial clergy. This is the spirit of 
Canon 1353, which prescribes that those priests shall take 
care to foster the germ of divine vocation in those boys 
in whom they find it to exist. In practice, the decision 
which is made at this stage is not of very great impor- 
_ tance from the point of view of parental opposition. 
The boy, even by going to the junior seminary, does not 
take a final step ; he will receive a good education, which 
will fit him for almost any walk in life. It is at the 
second stage that we are most likely to encounter the 
opposition of the parents, and this stage is reached when 
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the boy, having completed his secondary studies, has to 
decide on a career. It is at this stage that boys select the 
priesthood and select also the particular sphere in which 
they will labour. Some decide to select the home 
diocese, others wish to give their service to dioceses 
outside their own country which are in need of priests, 
others select some religious Institute, and others will 
select one of the Missionary Institutes. A more or | 

final decision is made; a turning point in the boy’s life 
is reached, and it is just here that the parents will 
manifest either their disapproval or approval of the 
boy’s choice. Now, at this point, the judge of the boy’s 
suitability is the bishop to whom he offers his services 
(or his representatives, who are usually the superiors of 
the seminary which he leaves or the seminary which he 
enters), or the superiors of the religious or Missionary 
Institute to which the boy applies for admission. They 
alone are competent to judge whether the boy is suitable, 
and if they are satisfied with him nobody else has any 
right to object to his qualities or dispositions. There is 
a period towards the end of the secondary course during 
which the boy, although he has decided on the priest- 
hood, has not yet offered himself either to a bishop or 
an Institute, and therefore he has not been told whether 
he is considered suitable. This is, for some boys, a 
dangerous period, because they cannot say that they are 
suitable, and their parents may take it upon themselves 
to decide that they are unfitted for the life which’ they 
have chosen. Such a decision is altogether outside the 
power of parents, teachers and the like. They may 


instruct and advise, if they have sufficient knowledge and : 


prudence to do so, but they must not make any decision 
as to suitability. We have already dealt with the attitude 
of parents who obstruct and thwart their children’s’ pro- 
jects on the plea of “ testing their vocations.” ™ 
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The second point to be noted about this enactment is 
that the obligation imposed is, ex genere suo, grave; 
that is to say, it is a grave sin to divert a suitable boy 
from the priesthood, and if such action were ever merely 
veniaély sinful it would be so only because the influence 
exerted on the boy was not serious. The reason 
for stating that the obligation is grave is that the subject 
matter of the law, the diverting from the priesthood of 
one suitable candidate, is a serious matter. We shall 
explain presently the circumstances in which we conceive 
that only a venial sin would be committed. 

What, then, is forbidden by the Canon? In what does 
the diverting consist? What is forbidden is any action 
by which parents or others interfere with a boy’s liberty 
to elect the priesthood as a state of life. Parents and 
all others who are competent to do so may lawfully 
instruct the boy, advise him and assist him to arrive at a 
prudent decision. They may point out the difficulties 
of the state, the dangers to which it may expose him, as 
well as the attractive elements in the priestly life. They 
may do anything that is true and just and fair to aid 
him in his deliberations. They may inform him that he 
is not bound to follow the promptings of his soul, that it 
is not a sin to decline to follow his higher aspirations. 
But through all this process they must not interfere with 
his liberty of election. They state the case, they discuss, 
they argue; but, in the end, the boy must be left 
absolutely free. Anything beyond what we have 
indicated is sinful. If, then, during the period of 
consultation and instruction the parents convey false 
information with a view to diverting the boy from the 
priesthood, they sin; and if the deceit is grave, the sin 
is mortal. If they pass out of the sphere of instruction 
and*prudent counsel and use their position and influence 
to make him abandon his project they are committing 
a sin which is light or grave according to the seriousness 
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of their opposition. Such opposition might begin by ~ 
the expression of an urgent entreaty to relinquish the 
idea of the priesthood. Such a wish is, we believe, 
venially sinful. It is sinful because it cannot fail to have 
some influence on the boy’s liberty; it is veniallyesinful 
because this influence is not serious. If the boy does not 
yield to this expression of the parental desire the parents 
may proceed to repeated entreaties, more or less 
frequent, up to the point of importunity. When the 
process reaches this stage it has become gravely sinful; 
importunate entreaty made by a parent to a child has a 
grave influence on the child’s liberty of action. After 
importunity comes the point at which a parent would 
issue a prohibition forbidding his son to enter the priest- 
hood. This is, of course, a mortal sin. It is quite 
unnecessary to state that those parents commit a grave 
sin who use reverential fear or who threaten their grave 
displeasure or ostracism unless the son abandons the 
project of becoming a priest. 

Regarding the gravity of the sin committed by various 
persons concerned in diverting a boy from the priest- 
hood, it is obvious that a difference must be admitted 
between persons whose influence over the boy is slight 
and those whose influence is considerable. Parents, 
priests, elder brothers, uncles and teachers would be 
amongst those whose opposition may very easily 
become serious. Their position is one which usually 
commands a boy’s respect and confidence, and a serious 
abuse of this confidence would be a very grave sin. Other 
relatives, friends and others who “ take an interest ”’ in 
the boy sometimes join with the parents in pointing out 
to the boy the iniquity of the step he is contemplating. 
The usual arguments adopted by this particular class of 
adviser take the form of explaining the boy’s “ dufies ”’ 
to his parents, of assuring him that he is about to throw 
away a very useful life, and similar examples of worldly 
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wisdom. Objectively considered, the action of such 
people is not gravely sinful, because boys often refuse 
to pay much attention to their advice. 

Who are bound by the Canon? The law makes no 
distinetion, and therefore everybody is bound by it, so 
that anyone who violates it sins. No one may with 
impunity divert a suitable boy from the priesthood. 


§ 3. IMPEDING MISSIONARY VOCATIONS 

So far, we have discussed the question of diverting 
candidates from the priesthood in the abstract. It is 
necessary to examine the case in which parents or others 
divert boys from the priesthood in a Missionary Society. 
We can conceive two cases: a boy who earnestly desires 
to become a missionary priest and who is suitable and 
acceptable to the superiors of the Society can be 
prevented from becoming a priest, or he can be 
dissuaded from becoming a missionary priest and in- 
duced to become a priest in some non-missionary 
diocese. The first case offers no difficulty. Everything 
that has been said in the preceding section applies to 
this case, with the addition that, in the case we are con- 
sidering, a new gravity is added to the sin. The 
additional gravity arises from the fact that the boy is 
prevented from exercising an exceptionally high form 
of charity. Pius XI teaches that the conversion of the 
heathen ‘‘ surpasses other forms and manifestations of 
charity as much as the soul surpasses the body, heaven 
the earth, and eternity time.’ ** This crime is a very 
enormous one. It is a grave violation of an ecclesiastical 
law; it is a sin against charity, because it prevents a boy 
from exercising a very high form of charity which he has 
a right to exercise; and if unjust means are used, such 
as importunity, reverential fear, deceit or force it’ isa 
sin against justice also. 

16 Acta Apost. Sedis, XVIII, p. 68. 
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The second case, in which, namely, a boy is not ~ 
prevented from becoming a priest, but is prevented from 
entering a Missionary Society, is not at all uncommon. 
Such action by parents or others seems to be a grave 
sin, for three reasons. First, it is a violation 6f the 
boy’s natural right to elect his state in life ; secondly, it 
prevents the boy from exercising the highest form of 
charity; and thirdly, the Missions, which are in very 
grave need of ministers, are unreasonably deprived of a 
priest, and the loss of even one priest is grave. 
In proof of this doctrine we may give an extract from 
St. Alphonsus which deals with a parallel matter, 
namely, the sinfulness of preventing anyone from enter- 
ing religion. ‘If a person,” he writes, “* diverts any- 
one (even a novice) from entering religion, even though 
he do not use force or fraud, he sins gravely if he does : 
so unreasonably, and he is consequently bound in charity ; 
to persuade such a one to re-enter religion... .. A | 
person who, by means of force, fraud or grave fear, | 
prevents a person from entering religion or diverts one 
from it, sins gravely against justice. This is the common 
opinion. ... Parents who impede their children sin 
more gravely than others... . It is more probable that | 
a person who impedes another from entering religion is | 
not bound to secure some other person for the Institute | 
. . . but he is bound to repair the losses which the : 
monastery has incurred owing to his action . . - and 
this view is the more probable even if the person who 
had been diverted were merely a novice ”’ (to whom the 
Institute had not yet acquired a right).*” 

Gury, following St. Alphonsus, adopts exactly the 
same position and gives a reason for his views. He 
teaches that parents or superiors who divert children 
or subjects from the religious state sin gravely whether 
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they divert the aspirant by unjust means or by means 
which are not unjust. As examples of unjust means he 
mentions threats, force, deception and importunate 
entreaties; amongst the means which are not unjust he 
enureerates ordinary entreaties and promises of reward. 
The reason he gives for the sinfulness of such action is 
that it prevents the aspirant from the attainment of a 
great good to which he has a right." 

The inference we make from the teaching of 
St. Alphonsus is, first, that it is a grave sin to prevent a 
person from entering a Missionary Society because it 
prevents him from the attainment of a notably higher 
good to which he has a right; and, secondly, that, if the 
loss of one aspirant or novice to a religious Institute is 
Srave matter, it is equally true that the loss of one priest 
to a Missionary Society or to the Missions in seneral 
is grave. 

One point remains to be explained. Saint Alphonsus 
teaches, as we have just seen, that it is a grave sin to 
prevent a person from entering religion if one does so 
unreasonably. Much depends on the proper interpre- 
tation of the word “‘ unreasonably.’’ Some parents and 
relatives consider natural affection and the desire to have 
their boys living in the home country quite a reasonable 
cause for preventing them from becoming missionaries ; 
others are disposed to fear that the family will suffer a 
loss of dignity if one of the sons joins a Missionary 
Society ; others still will not tolerate the idea of their 
son’s living a life of hardship, and perhaps want, amongst 
strangers. The arguments are many ; but none of them 
‘s reasonable and, therefore, they may not be used to 
influence a boy’s decision. In order to determine what 
‘s a reasonable cause for preventing a suitable boy from 
entering a Missionary Institute we must examine the 
|S naan Ne Se ee 
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general and particular laws of the Church in order to ~ 
see what rights she allows to parents and children. We 
find, as we have already pointed out, that there are only 
two reasons on account of which children must defer to 
their parents. One is age; the other is the grave 
necessity of parents or grandparents, and, if we accept 
the opinion referred to by Vermeersch, the extreme 
necessity of brothers or sisters. This matter has been 
explained fully, and it is unnecessary to repeat the 
argument. The result is that a suitable boy is quite free 
to enter a Missionary Society when he has completed his 
fifteenth year, unless his parents are in grave necessity 
which he can relieve by not entering the Society in 
question. 


CHAPTER XIV 


QUALIFICATIONS OF ASPIRANTS TO THE 
PRIESTHOOD 


N this chapter we shall discuss the candidates of the 
if divine vocation—those who are called. Full treat- 
ment of this question is much beyond our scope. 
It would call for a treatise to itself. The qualities of 
mind and soul which should be found in the candidate 
for the priesthood on his ordination morning, the 
development and nurture of these qualities through the 
long years of training, and the germ from which they 
all have been developed would be included in such a 
treatise. The careful development of the student and 
the judgment that he is worthy to receive the onus of 
the priesthood are the concern of others. Ours is 
merely to give as faithful a sketch as we can of the type 
of boy whom the priest in his parish or in the college 
may, with safety, direct towards the clerical state. We 
shall endeavour to describe, not the clerical student nor 
the young ordinand, but the boy who, possessing the 
germinal suitability for the priesthood required by the 
Churgh, can be taken up by his priest and encouraged 
or persuaded to become a minister of Christ. 


§1. THE PLACE OF THE SACRAMENT OF ORDERS 
That the Sacrament of Orders requires special pre- 
paration in the recipient is well known. The precise 
nature and extent of this preparation is, perhaps, not 
quite so familiar; and to understand the principles by 
which the question is decided, a few preliminary obser- 
vations are necessary. The sacramental system has been 
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established by our Creator and Sanctifier in order to” 
meet the various spiritual requirements of the individual 
and of the Christian commonwealth. Hence we find 
that the sacraments fall into two groups—one group 
provides for the needs of the individual Christian, and 
we shall refer to it as the “‘ individual” group; the 
other caters for the Christian community, and this we 
may name the “‘social’’ group of sacraments. The super- 
natural life of the soul follows rather closely the same 
steps as the life of the body. In the body there is birth, 
which is accompanied and followed by weakness; there 
is growth and strenthening; there is nutrition which con- 
serves life and strength; there are healing remedies 
which restore the diseased body to a more or less healthy 
state; and there are remedies and processes which re- 
move even the baneful effects left in the system by 
sickness. There is a parallel to each of these in the 
supernatural order of the sacraments. Baptism is the re- 
birth of the soul as an adopted son of God; Confirmation 
gives strength; the Blessed Eucharist is food and drink. 
These three sacraments would be sufficient if our nature 
were not subject to spiritual as well as corporal malady. 
But the adopted son of God can sicken and die as well 
as the natural son of man, and it is precisely to remove 
the disease of sin and its ill effects that the all-wise God 
instituted the sacraments of Penance and Extreme 
Unction. Each of the sacraments in this “ individual ”’ 
group either confers or increases grace, which is the 
principle of supernatural life and adoption, and each 
gives, besides, a right to the actual graces which the 
proper circumstances of the sacrament require. 

But the Redeemer had a care for His kingdom as 
such; and so He made provision for the two factors 
which are necessary to every society—government and 
Propagation. He arranged for the appointment of 
rulers and teachers in His kingdom; and He sanctioned 
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>a state of life which has for its primary purpose ,the 
propagation of the human race. In so arranging He 
made provision that the very act which places a Catholic 
in either of these two states confers supernatural grace; 
that is to say, He instituted the sacraments of Orders and 
Matrimony. And these two sacraments constitute what 
we have called the “‘ social ’’ group, for they have been 
instituted primarily, not for the good of the individual, 
but for the welfare of the community. But even in these 
two sacraments there is a certain personal element. 
God’s first wish with reference to every individual 
human being is that, by rendering to the Creator the 
service and praise that are His due, he save his own 
soul. And no considerations of public weal can justify 
the individual in inflicting any injury on the super- 
natural life of his own soul. Nobody may commit any 
sin or place himself in a position in which sin is morally 
certain to occur, on the plea of serving the public good. 

It can be easily understood, then, that the dispositions 
or qualities or preparation required for the lawful re- 
ception of a sacrament vary with the nature of the 
sacrament, and that they vary still more according as 
the sacrament is ‘‘ individual”? or “‘social.’’ The 
‘individual ”’ sacraments are received for the good of 
the recipient; the others are received for the good of 
others, for the public good. And such is, in fact, the 
teaching of theology. The essential conditions required 
for the reception of the “‘ individual ”’ sacraments are a 
right intention and either the state of grace or sufficient 
sorrow for sin—(joined sometimes with the reception of 
the Sacrament of Penance). A certain amount of know- 
ledge is also prescribed, in order that the recipient of 
the sacrament may understand what he is doing. But 
in the case of Matrimony and Orders a very different 
kind of disposition is required. Such dispositions or 
qualities are required as will enable the subject to dis- 
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charge the duties towards others which are imposed by‘ 
the assumption of the state. A good intention and 
the state of grace are by no means sufficient for the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. Certain capacities are re- 
quired; certain conditions are insisted upon ia the 
interests of society. For instance, the impediment of 
age has been instituted in order to safeguard the health 
of children, to secure the necessary maturity which is 
required for the ruling of a family, and for economic 
reasons. The ecclesiastical impediment of consanguinity 
has for its raison d’étre “‘ the physical well-being of the 
offspring, the purity of family life and social utility.” 

The same principles apply to the Sacrament of Orders. 
The welfare of the community is its object, and the 
requirements for the sacrament are based on this fact. 
The purest of intentions and the greatest personal 
sanctity are not, of themselves, sufficient for the lawful 
reception of Orders. The subject must, in addition, 
be possessed of such qualifications as will enable him to 
discharge his duty to the community. The sacrament 
constitutes the rulers, teachers and sanctifiers of the 
people of God, and no one may lawfully receive it unless 
he has the ability to rule, teach and sanctify. Further- 
more, the Church jealously guards the dignity of the 
office, and hence, as we shall see, she will not allow those 
to become priests whose corporal deficiencies would 
excite the wonder or the ridicule of the people even 
though the subject is per se quite able to discharge his 
essential duties as a priest. The dispositions, then, 
which we are to require in candidates for the priesthood 
are to be derived from these principles. The spiritual 
welfare of the recipient requires a right intention and 
the state of grace at the moment of reception of the 
sacrament; the same individual welfare requires that*the 
subject have acquired stability and solidity in virtue, 
because the sacrament ushers him into an immutable 
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‘state and imposes very grave lifelong obligations ugon 


him. The fact that the priesthood is an office instituted 
for the ruling, teaching and sanctification of the house- 
hold of God demands that the priest be able to rule, 
teach “and sanctify, and this in turn requires prudence, 
knowledge and a high state of sanctity in the priest. 

This discussion of principles will the better enable us 
ta, discharge our task of describing the class of boy that 
may be encouraged to prepare for the priesthood. For 
Sreater clearness we shall divide the matter into two 
sections, the first of which will deal with the negative 
side of the question—those things which must be absent 
from the candidate—and the second will treat of his 
positive attainments—those things which the aspirant 
must either actually possess or at least be able and 
willing to acquire. The first or negative group of dis- 
positions are the irregularities and impediments; the 
second may be reduced to right intention, knowledge 
and sanctity.’ 


§2. IRREGULARITIES 


The treatment of this section is likely to be rather 
dry, but we are reluctant to omit it. Experience has 
shown that it is very useful for priests to know easily 
what boys the Church is unwilling to admit as candidates 
for the priesthood. We shall take the irregularities and 
impediments as they are stated in the Code of Canon 
Law, making a few notes on each and passing lightly 
over those which are not of much practical importance 
for our present purpose. We shall not consider 
irregularities which affect those who have already re- 
ceived Orders. 


a a 

1 In connection with the subjects discussed in this section, we would 
refer readers to St. Thomas: Summa Theol., III, qq. G2). ds 2; 3 
65, 2. 1, c; 65, a. 4, c; Suppl. qq. 35 and 36; q. 154, a. 9 and 3; 
and also to any good treatise on Matrimony. 
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The following are irregular ex defectu:— 

1. I[llegitimi, whether the fact is public or occult. 
This irregularity is removed by legitimation either by 
a subsequent marriage under the usual conditions or by 
a special act of the Roman Pontiff. ° 

2. Those labouring under such bodily deficiencies as 
make it dangerous for them to minister at the altar, or 
such defects as would be unbecoming in a priest. J 
_ Grave deformities, which would excite wonder or 
ridicule, come under this latter heading. It may be 
necessary to point out here that the Code has extended 
some irregularities and impediments and _ restricted 
others. Hence readers need attend only to the matters 
mentioned here. Let us examine the principal cases of 
bodily defects : 

Blindness. Total blindness in both eyes is, of course, 
an irregularity; blindness in one eye is not an 
irregularity, nor does the loss of one eye constitute a 
certain irregularity. Defects of vision which amount 
practically to blindness make one irregular. 

Deafness in both ears constitutes an irregularity 
according to the majority of commentators. 

The loss of an arm or a hand is an irregularity ; 
similarly, the mutilation of a thumb or index finger 
makes one irregular. 4 

Deformity of the limbs may be an irregularity. It 
certainly is if it endangers the safety or decency of 
ministering at the altar. If it is such as can be concealed 
by the cassock it is held not to be an irregularity. 

3. Epileptics, lunatics and possessed persons are all, 
irregular. The Code is very strict in the case of 
epileptics—more so than the old legislation. Once 
epilepsy is established, the candidate is irregular unless 
he is dispensed. The lapse of time without recurrence 
of attacks or even certification of a complete cure does 
not remove the irregularity. There is a form of stomach 
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trouble which somewhat resembles epilepsy. This does 
not cause irregularity under the heading of epilepsy, 
but it may do so on the ground of security or decency in 
ministry. 

4. Bigami, that is, those who have contracted suc- 
cessively two or more marriages. It is not very practical 
in the present context. 

5. Those who suffer from infamia iurus. We prefer 
not to enumerate the cases. They will be found in 
Ganens) 2320. 2328: 2343... 2351. ..2356.. -2357.. The 
irregularity arises not immediately from the crime for 
which infamia is inflicted, but from the loss of good 
reputation which a minister of the Church should enjoy. 

6. Judges who pass sentence of death are irregular, 
and so are executioners and their immediate assistants. 
Jurors who serve on trials, even where the capital 
sentence is actually passed, are not irregular. This 
irregularity was, under the pre-Code discipline, much 
more extensive than it now is. It was known as 
irregularitas ex defectu lenitatis. 


The following are irregular ex delicto:— 


1. Apostates, heretics and schismatics. 

2. Those who, apart from extreme necessity, permit 
themselves to be baptised by non-Catholics. 

3. Those who attempt marriage in certain circum- 
stances. 

4. *Voluntary homicides and those guilty of certain 
similar crimes. 

5. Those who mutilate themselves gravely. 

The following are “‘ simply impeded ”’ :— 

1. Sons of non-Catholics as long as the parents re- 
main in error. There are two practical cases of this 
impediment—first, the children of mixed marriages, 
even though the marriage had been contracted with a 
dispénsation, and the guarantees had been given. This 
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the interpretation of the Code. The impediment exists 
if one parent is a non-Catholic in the sense that he or she 
is a Christian, but not a Catholic. The impediment does 
not apply to the Catholic sons of infidels, according to 
Vermeersch’s interpretation. Further, either the father 
or mother must be a non-Catholic; the impediment does 
not exist if the grandparents are non-Catholics. And, 
finally, the impediment ceases on the death of the non- 
Catholic parent, even though he or she died in error. 
The second class of cases in which the impediment exists 
is that of converts from heresy or schism. The impedi- 
ment exists in this case as long as either parent lives in 
error. If both parents become Catholics or if they are 
dead the boy is not impeded. 

2. Married men. 

3. Those who hold an office or administration for- 
bidden to clerics for which they are liable to render an 
account. The impediment ceases when the candidate 
resigns from the office or administration in question, has 
rendered his account and has been declared free of all 
responsibility. 

4. Neophytes, until in the judgment of the Ordinary 
they have been sufficiently proved. This applies to 
converts from heresy. Some period of probation may be 
necessary, but the Ordinary is the judge of the duration 
of probation. 

5. Those suffering from infamia facti; and infamia 
facti is contracted when a person has, on account of a 
crime committed or on account of his bad morals, lost 
his good reputation with upright and grave member 
of the Catholic community. The Ordinary is the judge 
of the existence of this infamia. (Canon 2293, § 3.) 

This is a very brief summary of the irregularities and 
impediments. It is not, as a rule, a very practical 
thes Aged. See, 1. —<“i< 
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matter, but occasionally a case may arise when it ewetd 
be desirable to seek a dispensation. The ordination of 
converts from heresy, for instance, is by no means 


uncommon. 
3 


§3. HEALTH 


It may be useful in this connection to offer a few 
observations on the question of health. Apart from the 
cases mentioned above, bad health does not constitute 
any irregularity or impediment to ordination. At the 
same time it has to be taken into account for two 
reasons. First, the welfare of the diocese or the re- 
ligious community or the Missionary Society requires 
that a young man who is likely to be more of a burden 
than an advantage should not be ordained if it can 
lawfully be avoided. The principle “‘ sacerdos propter 
alios’’ seems to demand this. The priesthood is not 
intended for the sanctification of the recipient, but for 
the teaching, sanctifying and ruling of the Church. The 
welfare of the candidate himself must also be considered. 
Elementary prudence demands that the candidate for the 
priesthood should take full account of his own powers 
of mind, soul and body. It would be rash and foolish to 
enter the priestly state if one is not fairly certain that one 
will be able to do a man’s work in the priesthood. In 
coming to a decision on this question of health, the 
circumstances of the life have, of course, to be con- 
sidered. Some spheres of priestly life are much more 
strenuous than others and require a higher standard of 
physical health and stamina. The ultimate judge of the 
matter is the minister of vocation for the individual 
cases. A boy who is doubtful about his suitability on 
account of health can have his doubts very quickly re- 
solved by communicating either with the bishop or the 
superior of the Order or organisation to which he con- 
templates offering himself. 
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e § 4. POSITIVE DISPOSITIONS 


What kind of boy is suitable for the priesthood? We 
shall consider two classes: the young boy who may be 
sent to the seminary or college, and the seminarian who 
is about to make his choice of a state of life. One 
general observation applicable to both may be made. 
There is no maximum of suitability for the priesthood ; 
no boy and no man is too good for this sacred state® 
The very nature of the priestly office, the administration 
of the sacraments, the teaching and edification of the 
people, the intimate relations he has with the Person 
of Jesus Christ would demand a purity of intention and 
a degree of knowledge and sanctity which are un- 
attainable—an ideal to be aimed at and unceasingly to 
be worked for. But happily for us our great High 
Priest, our Brother-Priest, is also our Maker and our 
Sanctifier. He knows ourselves and our shortcomings 
perfectly. ‘‘ Neither is there any creature invisible in 
His sight: but all things are naked and open to His 
eyes, to Whom our speech is. Having, therefore, a 
great High Priest that hath passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God: let us hold fast our confession. 
For we have not a High Priest Who cannot have com- 
Passion on our infirmities, but One tempted in all things 
like as we are, without sin.” * And being our Maker 
and knowing the limitations of the nature which He has 
made, still He has deigned to select His priests from 
among men and ordains them for men in the things that 
appertain to God that they offer up gifts and sacrifices 
for sins. 

There is a certain minimum of suitability—a minimum 
of intention, of knowledge and of sanctity which the 


candidate must possess if he is to receive Orders law-. 


fully. This minimum need not be actually present from 
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the beginning. It is sufficient if it is realised gt the 
moment of ordination. But it must be present at least 
in germ; the candidate must be such as to give a well- 
founded hope that he is able and willing to acquire 
carfonical suitability before ordination, and that in so 
doing he is actuated by a right intention. 


§5. INTENTION 

When there is question of choosing young boys and 
directing them to an ecclesiastical college or seminary 
the intention of the subject need not cause much anxiety. 
The age of the boy makes it almost impossible for him 
to have a well-developed intention. Intention is an act 
of will directing one to a certain end; and being an act 
of will it must depend on the knowledge of the intellect. 
And in the case of the young this knowledge of the end, 
namely, the priesthood, is very vague and elementary. 
The formally correct intention will not be elicited until 
the student has a good knowledge of the nature of the 
priesthood. It would seem, then, that the principal 
aim of the priest-recruiter is to stimulate a desire for 
the priesthood, to persuade the boy to begin the work 
of preparation. It will be sufficient that the youth is 
actuated by an intention or motive which is not un- 
worthy. One must not co-operate in the sin of another. 
But provided that the intention is not bad, and provided 
also that there is a solid hope that the boy will purify it 
as the years pass, he ought not to be discouraged merely 
because his intention is not quite perfect. The intention 
of the student on the eve of ordination is quite another 
matter: he is about to receive the sacrament. The boy 
under consideration here is not choosing the priesthood 
so much as the means of making himself capable of being 
called to it; and the theological point at issue is whether 
his act of deciding to go to college as a preparation for 
the priesthood is morally good or morally bad. A boy 
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e. e 
may surely go to college from a far less perfect motive 
than that from which he would actually receive Orders. 

A boy of seventeen or eighteen who is about to choose 
his state of life will, naturally, give more consideration 
to the matter. His age and his knowledge require this. 
A more perfect intention will be required of him; but, 
for all that, even he need not have arrived at the same 
purity of intention as the ordinand. He has before him 
six or seven years of retreats, meditation and study in 
which to correct and purify his intention—just as he 
has six or seven years to develop and perfect his virtue 
and his knowledge. There is just one danger. A boy 
of this age may have developed such stubbornness of 
character that it can be concluded that he will persevere 
and receive Orders with an intention that would not be 
sufficiently pure. Such a one must not be allowed to 
continue. He has not the minimum of rectitude of 
intention now, and there is no hope that he will 
acquire it. 

One other class of cases remains to be discussed. What 
of the young boy who is in all respects suitable and 
promising, but who has no desire to be a priest? And 
what of the student in college who has not selected the 
clerical state and manifests no intention of selecting it? 
Both may be, and often ought to be, encouraged and 
persuaded to consider the priesthood as a state to be 
elected. Ex hypothesi the subjects are quite suitable. , 
If only they could be persuaded to select the priest- 
hood from a proper motive all would be well. It is 
certainly laudable to employ legitimate means to secure 
such a selection. There are many reasons to explain the 
fact that the boy has not spontaneously made the choice. 
Ignorance of the true nature of vocation, ignorance of . 
the nature of the priesthood, false ideas about it, an. 
exagserated idea of one’s unworthiness, the fact that _ 
the priesthood has never been proposed as a practical 
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state of life, that the clerical state “‘ has never occurred ” 
to one, may all have something to say to the question. 
Now, ignorance can be dispelled and the priesthood may 
be proposed for election to any suitable boy. If he 
cannot be won, no mischief has been done; if he is won, 
another good priest is added to the ranks of the clergy. 
Lahitton suggests that such boys as we are considering 
very frequently become priests and that the determina- 
tion and intention of such are usually all the more 
earnest and durable on account of the methods employed 
and the deliberation and thought and prayer used.* 

The other side of the question must also be considered. 
What of a boy who manifests very vivid desires to 
become a priest, who is very strongly attracted to the 
clerical state? If he is otherwise suitable and if the 
intention, according to what has been said above, is not 
bad, by all means let him be encouraged. If he is not 
suitable, and if he gives no solid hope that he will 
become suitable, his desires and attractions must be 
ignored. He is unfit for the priesthood. The whole 
matter is reduced to the question of canonical suitability. 
The modern theory of vocation would supply quite a 
different solution of this case. The boy who grew senti- 
mental about the glories of the priesthood, who was for 
ever making himself paper vestments and “ saying 
Mass,” who protested with tears that he was impelled 
towards the priesthood and “felt himself called by 
°God,”’ would have quite a good case if the modern 
theory were true. What of his case according to the 
correct theory? These manifestations are of very little 
value. Taken by themselves, they are absolutely 
valueless. If the boy is suitable, good and well; his 
childish fancies are not wrong; they may even be useful 
*in orientating his mind to the priesthood. But if the 
EATER IT 5 TAN aT Dr AE DRT se 
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boy is not suitable, and gives no solid hope that he will. 
become so, he is to be treated like a child who cries 
for a star. The priesthood is not for him, no matter 
how much he may desire it. 
e 
§6. KNOWLEDGE 

Once again let us state that we are not about to 
consider the knowledge which a student about to 
be ordained must possess. We are merely to describe * 
the necessary intellectual attainments of the youthful 
aspirant or potential recruit. Hence it will appear that 
our concern is not so much with actual knowledge as 
with the boy’s intelligence and application. Under this 
heading of knowledge we shall have to discuss certain 
matters which might be thought to have reference rather 
to character and sanctity, but as they are primarily con- 
nected with the intellect we may give them a place here. 

Knowledge is received in that faculty of the soul which 
is named the intellect ; and the intellect, like every other 
faculty, may be affected by dispositions, good or bad, 
which would facilitate or impede the acquisition of 
knowledge, on the one hand, or which can purify or 
taint knowledge, on the other. This needs a word of 
explanation. Consider the intellect in itself as a faculty. 
It is capable of degrees of power and ability; it is 
capable of acquiring more or less knowledge, of under- 
standing more or less difficult and intricate matters. 
It is in this sense that we speak of an intellect as being 
obtuse or brilliant. But a very powerful intellect may 
be diseased or warped in some way. A man may be 
quite well able to master many subjects and acquire 
much knowledge, but his attitude towards knowledge 
and his use of it may be very wrong. He may lack 
judgment in the application of knowledge; he may be 
cursed with intellectual pride. In such a man the faculty 
itself is powerful enough, but it is deformed. Every 
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epriest knows the amount ‘of knowledge that is required 
in the student who is about to be ordained a priest; 
every priest should be well able to pass judgment on the 
intelligence of the boy before him. This is not very 
diffecult in concrete circumstances. In order to assist 
priests in this duty we shall discuss the classes of boys 
whose intelligence is deficient or gravely doubtful. They 
fall into two groups: 

1. Obtuseness. The first class of unsuitable boys are 
the stupid or obtuse. They are not penetrating; they 
are narrow and restricted intellectually. They are 
simply incapable of receiving and retaining the quantity 
of knowledge required in a priest. This is a physical 
defect—not a moral one. It is the lack of a necessary 
power, and is generally incurable. The most diligent 
application will not compensate for such a deficiency. 
The boy has not the power to understand; he has not 
the ability to assimilate knowledge. The parochial 
clergy will not, then, direct such a boy to the priesthood, 
and the seminary authorities will not facilitate him 
should he desire to persevere. The Canon Law is quite 
clear on this point. Amongst those who are to be re- 
moved from the junior seminaries it places those “* who 
make such little progress in their studies that there is no 
hope that they will acquire sufficient knowledge ’’ for 
the priesthood.’ The college authorities have ample 
opportunities for gauging a boy’s intelligence; the 
parochial clergy can arrive at a shrewd estimate of it 
in the catechism class or from the reports of teachers. 
One may sometimes be deceived by a certain ésentleness, 
refinement or “‘ intellectual appearance ’’’ in a boy who 
is really deficient. These counterfeits will not do; the 
intelligence must be tested. 

* Again, a brilliant memory is sometimes taken as a sign 
of intelligence. If such a memory accompanies a sound 
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intellect all the better, but’ it is not a substitute for ét. 
What is required is not a phenomenal memory, but a 
sufficiently acute and penetrating intelligence. Memory 
without intelligence is very unsafe. It will probably 
carry the student well over his language examingtions, 
but it will fail him hopelessly in the sciences, particularly 
philosophy and theology. 

Finally, we may point out that stupidity is not to be 
confused with slowness. The slow boy has intelligence, 
but he requires time and study to reach the heart of a 
matter; given time and opportunity, he will acquire the 
necessary knowledge. Indeed, slowness is often accom- 
panied by a determination to get to the bottom of every 
question. Such boys do not readily accept what they do 
not understand, and this is an advantage. Whatever 
they learn they fully know and steadfastly retain. The 
quick intellect often pierces a subject rapidly, but the 
knowledge need not, for all that, be very profound or 
abiding; and sometimes it is not very orderly. These 
remarks apply to the intellect itself. The following 
observations are concerned with the dispositions of the 
faculty. 

2. Levity. This evil disposition of the intellect is not 
by any means rare. The subject of the disease does not 
reflect; he is superficial and incapable of sustained 
attention. He skims over the surface of questions and 
does not delve for reasons; he seems unable to connect 
the various parts of his work ; each treatise, each chajster 
in a treatise, is a unit for him; co-ordination does not 
come within his ken. On examination, such a boy will 
always have an answer ready, but it will be vague and 
wide of the mark; he cannot complete or round off his 
answer. Press him with arguments and simple objections 
and he cannot hold his position. This is a dangerbus 
state. It may create difficulties against the Faith. We 
shall not develop the matter further, because our concéfn 
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isemerely for the guidance of those who have the direc- 
tion of the young, and most young people are somewhat 
superficial in their studies and in their knowledge. This 
is necessary; the mind is not developed. Levity of in- 
tellect, becomes a pressing matter in the theological 
seminary. Prior to that period, there is always hope 
for a cure. Good-will, energy, application, humble 
effort and prayer can remove the trouble. 

*3. A False Spirit. A malady of the mind which must 
be dealt with is what Lahitton calls ‘‘ the false spirit.’’ 
It is nothing else than intellectual pride. It is worth 
referring to on account of its great danger. The victim 
of this disease is generally neither stupid nor superficial. 
Quite the contrary. His intellect is powerful enough, 
often brilliant, but paradoxical, erratic, haughty, self- 
opinionated. Such a mind has an instinctive penchant 
for the paradoxical and even for the false. Novelties 
in doctrine, queer, erratic opinions appeal to it. It is 
stubborn and not open to conviction; it will pursue its 
own views to the most ridiculous conclusions. Such a 
man delights in shibboleths: ‘“‘ The liberty of con- 
science,” ‘‘ The inalienable right of free thought,’’ and 
such equivocal aphorisms come §glibly to his tongue; 
very often he does not probe their full meaning. He 
Sets fixed ideas about such matters. In questions of 
doctrine such a one prefers the less certain and less 
approved views; the traditions of the Church are too 
old#ashioned and unscientific for him. Instinctively his 
mind sets itself against his professor, especially if the 
latter is strongly traditional. The condemnations of the 
Church are tyrannical; the inanities of secular universi- 
ties are his gospel. In a word, he has no inconsiderable 
estimate of his own abilities. He is a proud man; and 
his Pride is in his intellect. Very often this class of man 
has a circle of admirers who are, naturally, too stupid 
to’gee through his nonsense. He is their oracle, and 
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takes infinite delight in ‘airing his superior knowlec 
Carried to its logical outcome, this terrible malady 
undermines faith. For the proud mind will not be y 
to the teaching of others. Finally, the malady is usually 
incurable. Pride of the will is more easily cured, 
although it is sufficiently wicked. The reason can always 
hold up the light to the will, but when the intellect 
itself is diseased, what hope can there be of a cure? 
Now, what has this to do with our present purpOdse? 
Indeed, it is in the major seminary that this disease must 
be watched. But it may happen that a student in a 
junior or intermediate college would manifest symptoms 
of this trouble; it may happen also that a Parish Priest 
would be consulted by a young man of twenty or more 
about becoming a priest. And because this malady is so 
extremely dangerous and because it is incurable it is well 
to be on the alert. If it is taken in time and if the 
patient submits to treatment it may sometimes be cured. 
The remedies are obvious: humility of the intellect, 
submission of one’s point of view to that of others, 
admitting to one’s self that there may be something in 
what others think and teach, reflection on the omni- 
science of God and the pettiness of human knowledge 
and understanding, will help in preventing the growth of 
intellectual pride. 
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§7. SANCTITY AND CHARACTER : 

Under this heading we shall deal with both virtue and 
character. This subject is probably the most important 
in practice. Intention and intelligence are easily dealt 
with, but some priests may experience a difficulty ih 
judging a boy’s suitability in so far as virtue is con- 
cerned. Really the matter is not by any means difficult. 
There is no mystery about it. We have many times 
repeated the statement that what is required in the boy 
is not developed suitability, but germinal suitaBility. 
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Generally speaking, a boy that answers the following 
description may safely be advised and even urged t6é 
prepare for the priesthood : every boy who is intelligent, 
docile, open, belonging to a good, decent family, can 
be recorgmended to the seminary or other ecclesiastical 
college. And, be it observed, there is no need that the 
boy should be a paragon of all the virtues. What we 
want is a good, solid, pious, sensible, hard-working 
priest. Is the boy before you likely to become such a 
priest? If so, he may be encouraged and assisted by 
every means in your power. I believe that every priest 
will easily arrive at a decision. We might consider that 
boys are divided into three classes: (1) boys who have 
really in them the seeds of vice; (2) boys who are good, 
open young lads with the seeds of virtue in them; 
(3) boys who are really negative creatures, they are not 
Sood and they are not bad—‘‘ harmless poor fellows.”’ 
Youths belonging to the first and third groups should 
not, we submit, be encouraged, whilst boys of the 
second class should. These observations apply to the 
seminarians as well as to younger boys. During the 
secondary course character will begin to show itself, 
traits will begin to develop and to manifest themselves. 
As a general rule, the boy will have taken his place 
rather definitely in one or other of the three classes by 
the end of his college course. But even then there will 
always be doubtful cases. What should be done with 
these? Their president or other adviser must only use 
his own good sense and shrewdness and arrive at a 
rudent conjecture. The boy should be sent forward, 
or not, according to the hope he gives of becoming a 
good priest—judge the case pro rata spei. If he is not 
quite but almost hopeless he will very probably be dis- 
carded; if he has a good fighting chance, why not give 
it to him? These remarks should suffice, but, as the 
matter is practical, we shall enter a little into detail. 
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It may be useful to observe here that the Chufch an 
the theologians are very moderate and temperate i 
their requiremnts: a good example to be followed b 
preachers. It would be unpardonable to lay down t | 
low a standard for candidates for the priesthood; bi 
it is very wrong also to demand as essential an un 
reasonably high standard. The result will be to frighte 
away perfectly suitable boys. In this connectign, K 
would request our readers to study the opinions of the 
moral theologians * on what is strictly required in 
young man before receiving Major Orders. 

We can ascertain the mind of the Church from he 
legislation. There are three places in which this matter 
is referred to both positively and negatively. Cano 
1353, which prescribes recruiting by priests, is satisfied 
with boys who have the signs—indicia—of an eccles T 
tical vocation, boys who have the germen vocationis 
and Vermeersch writes this note: ‘‘ The signs, th 
germ, of vocation are nothing else than the character. 
inclinations and actions from which a shrewd judge will 
conjecture that the youth is now or will become suitable, 
and that he is not too much opposed to the intention of 
entering the clerical life.” Canon 1363 ordains that only 
those are to be admitted to the seminaries “ whose 
character and will give a hope that they will serve per- 
petually and with fruit in the ecclesiastical ministry.” 

Turning to the negative side, we find that Canon 137 
indicates certain classes of boys who must be “expellec 
from the seminary. They are unfit for the priesthood. 
The classes are: the wild, unteachable, intractable type 
(dyscoli); incorrigible, rebellious spirits, those whose 
* The following will be found a useful fist of references: 
St. Alphonsus, Moral Theology: de sacramentis in genere,« paragr 

64; Lehmkuhl, Volume II, paragraph 760 in the 12th edition; 
Ferreres, Compendium Theologiae Moralis, Volume Il, paragraph 
thercbsolute 


876; Genicot, Volume II, paragraph 26. They deal with 
minimum, but their views will be helpful. 
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conduct and character do not seem suitable for the 
ecclesiastical state; the stupid (already referred to); and, 
above all, those who sin against good morality or the 
Faith. Beyond this the Church does not go. She does 
not lay down mathematical rules, for this is impossible 
in dealing with morality and character. She gives broad 
Suiding principles and, as is her wont, she leaves the 
individual application of them to the prudent judgment 
of the legitimate authorities. Is the boy likely to be a 
Sood priest, or is he likely to be a failure? The answer 
will decide his fate as far as the authorities are con- 
cerned; and the answer can be only a prudent judgment. 
There is no possibility of inerrancy about it. Mistakes 
will be made; mistakes have been made. It cannot be 
avoided. Good boys have not realised the bright 
promise which they once gave; doubtful boys have 
surpassed the most sanguine hopes. In judging, one can 
only do one’s best. Too much laxity and too much 
rigour are equally to be avoided, particularly in the 
earlier stages of a boy’s career. 


§ 8. PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

1. The family history. The family milieu is of the 
greatest importance. The character and piety of the boy 
will, as a general rule, be in harmony with those of his 
family, especially of the mother. If that influence is 
bad, it Js better not to give encouragement. When 
we said above that the seeds of vice are found in some 
boys we had in mind the family history. Certain families 
and certain occupations leave their mark on the children. 
2. The natural virtues. Probably the best guarantee 
that the boy will acquire the requisite sanctity during his 
eleven or twelve years’ preparation is the fact that at 
the age of thirteen or fourteen he is manifestly endowed 
with a good, open, honest, simple, manly piety and 
virtue. Natural honesty and uprightness is the best test. 
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here may be lapses now and then, but as long as there 
is not a vicious habit or bent of will there is hope. 

3. Obedience. This virtue is essential in the priest- 
hood. Aspirants must learn to submit their own wills 
to those of lawful superiors. Disobedience, df course, 
springs from selfishness and pride and is best detected in 
the seminary. Incorrigible violations of rule, self- 
seeking, and vicious criticisms of superiors are the in- 
dications of a disobedient spirit. Sometimes boys are 
found who have a fundamental contempt for restraint; 
they never dream of obeying or observing a rule jf 
they think they will escape punishment. If this cannot 
be very substantially corrected they are unfit for the 
priesthood. 

4. The quarrelsome boy. This is another class of 
undesirable candidate. He cannot brook contradiction; 
he cuts with the tongue if he has sufficient ability to say 
cutting things; if not, he brawls and fights. He has little 
control over his temper. His conversation is mordant 
and full of bitter raillery. He delights in scavenging and 
snapping up the trifles which will most wound his com- 
panions. On the other hand, he is absolutely intolerant 
of any liberties being taken with his Own sacred person. 

5. The “ superior person”? is by no means to be 
sought after as a recruit for the priesthood. He affects 
a lofty disdain of almost everything outside himself. He 
is considerably wiser than his professors and, of course, 
altogether above his humble, plodding, fellow-students, 
If the vice is not corrected, he will be a danger to himself 
and the Church. He may be clever and cynical @r 
merely stupid and proud. It happens sometimes that 
as a boy he was a “ perfect little gentleman.” This 
class of boy, like the last mentioned, will, as a man, be 
difficult to govern and extremely hard to live or work 
with. And that means more than is often reaised. 
A certain clean popularity is a very good indication of a 
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boy’s character. It indicates unselfishness and generosity, 
of spirit; it indicates what is of very considerable value 
in a priest, especially in a missionary,—a power of 
attracting people and winning their confidence. 

°6. C€lmstity. We shall say no more about chastity 
than this: there are the very pure and the really vicious ; 
between these extremes there is a mobile temperament 
which is capable of development and consolidation in 
virtue. The references to the theologians given above 
will be of assistance to the confessor and director of boys. 

7. Falseness. There is a kind of lying, crooked, dis- 
honourable, shifty, suspicious character that ought to be 
avoided. Such a boy will always do the less noble thing ; 
he delights in equivocation. If there are ninety-nine 
straightforward, open ways of doing a thing, he will 
select the one crooked, sneakish way. He has very 
little respect for the character of others, is suspicious 
of motives, puts an evil construction on the actions of 
his companions and his superiors. Ungenerous and 
warped himself, he seems to be unable to believe that 
others may be noble, generous and unselfish. Should 
such a one be a sneak and a tattler and tale-bearer, he 
is likely to do much mischief. He will break up friend- 
ships, foment discord. In colleges, such boys sometimes 
are capable of splitting the community in two; they are 
public disturbers. 

8. Prudence. This is really an essential in the 
student. It includes much: balance and poise of 
character; sanity of outlook and judgment. Prudence 
regulates all the virtues; it enables a priest to deal with 
men and with himself. Knowledge alone is of very 
little value unless one is able to apply it wisely. The 
imprudent man will cause mischief to himself and others. 
He is unable to co-ordinate knowledge or principles; he 
is igeapable of applying the principles to the individual 
case. 
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: § 9. CONCLUSION . 

It is not within our scope to dwell on the ideal of 
sanctity at which the ecclesiastical student should aim. 
This is the duty of priests who have charge of the souls 
of students and the training of priests. Our tasle has * 
been to endeavour to explain the true nature of sacer- 
dotal vocation; and, that done, to try to explain what 
class of boy priests and others may lawfully dirget 
towards the sanctuary. In this chapter we have kept 
rather close to the minimum which is required. And 
it will be inferred, we are sure, that there are many 
boys in every school and in every parish who are 
capable of becoming good priests. It rests with the 
priests of the country to see whether they can do any- 
thing more to swell the ranks of the clergy, and in their 
efforts they will seek, not the minimum, but something 
more. Their best endeavours will be directed towards 
winning for the service of Christ the best they can find. 
The cause of the Church and of its Divine and Gracious 
Founder is worthy of the best that we can give. The 
spirit of the Church as well as the expansion of the 
Church depends on the priests. Let us see to it that our 
recruits will be a picked and chosen company worthy of 
the King Whom they serve. 

One last word: the purpose of this book is universal. 
It is to increase the number of the ambassadors of Christ ; 
to do our best to procure priests for the posts where they 
are sorely needed. We earnestly appeal to the priests 
of Ireland to keep the missions well in mind in their 
zealous work of recruiting. The Sovereign Pontiff has¢ 
twice issued a solemn appeal to the priests and bishops 
of Christendom to come to his assistance in this most 
vital matter. The pagans of the world number more 
than one thousand millions. This, I believe, is the one 
central fact which should animate the activity of priggts. 
It is almost a reproach to us that this should be go. 
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We must endeavour to remedy it by every means in dur 
power; and the first as well as the most potent means’ of 
doing so is to send missionaries to preach the Gospel of 
Life to the heathen. And in so doing let us rid our- 
selves,of the terrible delusion that anything is good 
enough for the missions; that they only should go on 
this glorious service who are not sufficiently accom- 
plished to labour at home. It ought to be understood 
that the missions require the best that we can give. The 
missionary’s work is difficult and intricate; his responsi- 
bilities are extremely great; the cases which he must 
decide are the most complex, and expert advice is usually 
not within reach. The missionary must be a well- 
informed, intelligent, reliable man. He must have 
sufficient knowledge and prudence to solve his own 
difficulties. There is no doubt that the priests at home 
will continue to give their countenance and their 
powerful support to the sacred cause of the missions, 
especially in the most vital matter of sacerdotal 
recruiting. 
“Nec quisquam sumit sibi honorem, sed qui vocatur 
a Deo tanquam Aaron.” “‘ Vocari autem a Deo dicun- 
tur qui a legitimis Ecclesiae ministris vocantur.”’ 
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